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General abbreviations 


A Ashret (or the dialect of Ashret Valley) 
B Biori (or the dialect of Biori Valley) 
FLI _‘ Forum for Language Initiatives (formerly Frontier Language Institute) 
HKIA Hindukush Indo-Aryan 

IA Indo-Aryan 

IPA International Phonetic Alphabet 

lit: literally 

MIA Middle Indo-Aryan 

NIA New Indo-Aryan 

OIA Old Indo-Aryan 

PBUH Peace Be Upon Him 

pe personal communication 

PCT  Palula Common Transcription 
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Grammatical abbreviations 


Abbreviations are listed in upper-case characters. They are used also in various 
formats: all capitals, small capitals and lower case, for different purposes. 


A the most agent-like argument in a transitive clause (see O and S) 
ACC accusative 
ADJ adjective, adjectiviser 


AG agentive (participle) 


Abbreviations 


AGR agreement (marking) 

AP adjective phrase 

AMPL amplifier 

Cc consonant 

CAUS causative 

CNJ conjunction 

CNTR contrast 

COMP complementiser 

CONDH conditional with high degree of verisimilitude 
CONDL conditional with low degree of verisimilitude 
CPL complement 

CPRD _ copredicative 

CV converb 

DEF definite 

DIST distal 


DO direct object 

DS different subject 
ERG ergative 

EXP experiencer 

F feminine 

FPL feminine plural 
FSG feminine singular 


GEN genitive 
HON honorific 
HOST host element 
HSAY hearsay 
IDEF indefinite 
IMP imperative 
INCL inclusive 
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infinitive 
instrumental 
invariant 

indirect object 
ideophone 
intransitive 

locative 

masculine 

manipulee 

masculine plural 
masculine singular 
neuter 

negative 

noun 

nominative 
non-nominative 
noun phrase 

the most patient-like argument in a transitive clause (see A and S) 
oblique 

obligative 
perception, cognition, utterance 
perfective 

plural 

postpositional phrase 
perfective participle 
predicate 

proximal 

present 


past 
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Q question marker 

QUOT = quotative 

RECP reciprocal 

RED reduplication 

REFL reflexive 

REL relativiser 

REM remote 

S the sole argument in an intransitive clause (see A and O) 


S-like sentence-like 


SBJ subject 

SEP separative 
SG singular 

SS same subject 


SUB subordinator 
TAG tag question 
TMA tense, mood, aspect 
TOP switch-topic 


TR transitive 

Vv verb 

Vv vowel (only in reference to syllable structure) 
VN verbal noun 


VOC vocative 


1 first person 

2 second person 
3 third person 

7) zero marking 
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Palula data references (Ashret dialect) 


A:ABO 
A:ACR 
A:ADJ 
A:ANC 
A:ANJ 
A: ASC 
A:ASH 
A:AYA 
A:AYB 
A:BEW 
A:BEZ 
A:BRE 
A:CAV 
A:CHA 
A:CHE 
A:CHN 
A:DHE 
A:DHN 
A:DRA 
A:GHA 
A:GHU 
A:HLE 
A:HLN 
A:HOW 
A:HUA 
A:HUB 
A:ISM 


Written narrative, Sardar Hayat 

Oral narrative, Muhammad Hussain 
Paradigm elicitation, Naseem Haider 
Oral narrative, Said Rahim 

Oral hortative discourse, Mushtaq Ahmad 
Oral narrative, Akhund Seyd 

Oral narrative, Akhund Seyd 

Oral narrative, Akhund Seyd 

Oral narrative, Akhund Seyd 

Oral narrative, Fazal ur-Rehman 

Oral narrative, Akhund Seyd 

Oral narrative, Haji Sami Ullah 

Oral narrative, aunt of Naseem Haider 
Oral narrative, Fazal ur-Rehman 

Direct elicitation, Naseem Haider 

Notes of language use (written), Naseem Haider 
Direct elicitation, various informants 
Notes of language use, various speakers 
Oral narrative, Adils Muhammad 

Oral narrative, Lal Zaman 

Oral narrative, Ghulam Habib 

Direct elicitation, various informants 
Notes of language use, various speakers 
Oral procedural discourse, Hazrat Hassan 
Oral narrative, Ghulam Habib 

Oral narrative, Muhammad Hanif 


Oral narrative-descriptive discourse, Muhammad Ismail 
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AJAN Oral narrative, Ghulam Habib 

A:KAT Written narrative, Naseem Haider 

A:KEE Oral procedural-descriptive discourse, Lal Zaman 

A:KIN _ Oral narrative, Haji Sami Ullah 

A:MAA Oral narrative, aunt of Ikram ul-Haq 

A:MAB Oral narrative, Nadir Hussain 

A:MAH_ Oral narrative, Akhund Seyd 

A:MAR _ Oral procedural discourse, Sher Habib 

A:MIT Oral procedural discourse, Said Habib 

A:NOR_ Written narrative (translated), Sher Haider and Naseem Haider 
A:OUR Oral descriptive discourse, Muhammad Jalal ud-Din 

A:PAS Oral narrative, Ghulam Habib 

A:PHN Paradigm elicitation, Naseem Haider 

A:PHS Paradigm elicitation, Sardar Hayat 

A:PIR Oral narrative, aunt of Naseem Haider 

A:PRA Collection of proverbs, Naseem Haider 

A:QAM_ Direct elicitation, Munir Ahmad, Ihsan Ullah 

A:Q6. Questionnaire (6 from Bouquiaux & Thomas 1992), Naseem Haider 
A:Q9. Questionnaire (9 from Bouquiaux & Thomas 1992), Sher Haider 
A:REQ _ Direct elicitation, Naseem Haider 

A:ROP Oral narrative, Fazal ur-Rehman 

A:SEA Oral descriptive discourse, Khurshid Ahmad 

A:SHA Oral narrative, Akhund Seyd 

A:SHY Written narrative, Sher Haider 

A:SMO _ Oral narrative-hortatory discourse, Subadar Rehman 

A:TAQ Questionnaire, TMA (from Dahl 1985), Naseem Haider 

A:THA Oral narrative, Fazli Azam 

A:UNF_ Written narrative, Misbah ud-Din 

A:UXB Written narrative, Azhar Ahmad 
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A:UXW_ Written narrative, Mushtaq Ahmad 
A:WOM Oral narrative, Sardar Hayat 


Palula data references (Biori dialect) 


B:ANG_ Oral narrative, Atah Ullah 

B:ATI Oral narrative, Atiq Ullah 

B:AVA Oral narrative, Haji Abdul Jalil 

B:BEL Oral narrative, Atiq Ullah 

B:CLE Oral narrative, Atiq Ullah 

B:DHE Direct elicitation, various informants 
B:DHN Notes of language use, various speakers 
B:DRB_ Written narrative, Atiq Ullah 

B:FLO Oral narrative, Qari Ahmad Saeed 
B:FLW Oral narrative, Atiq Ullah 

B:FOR Written narrative, Riaz ur-Rehman 
B:FOX Written narrative, Miftah ud-Din 
B:FOY Written narrative, Hazrat Noor 

B:HLN Notes of language use, various speakers 
B:ISH Oral enactment, Atah Ullah 

B:LET Oral narrative, Muhammad Zahir Shah 
B:MOR_ Oral descriptive discourse, Atah Ullah 
B:PRB Collection of proverbs, Atiq Ullah 
B:QAA Direct elicitation, Atiq Ullah 

B:SHB Oral narrative, Atiq Ullah 

B:SHC _ Oral procedural-descriptive discourse, Atah Ullah 
B:SHI Oral narrative, Atiq Ullah 

B:THI Written narrative, Mir Alim 


B:VIS Oral narrative-descriptive discourse, Ghazi ur-Rehman 
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1 Introduction 


Palula [phl] is an Indo-Aryan language belonging to a group of speech varieties 
subsumed under the heading Shinaa. It is spoken by approximately 10,000 people 
in the Chitral Valley in northern Pakistan’s mountain region. This study is the 
first attempt at a systematic description of the grammar of a language that, un- 
til recently, has been unwritten and largely undocumented. It is based on first 
hand data, collected and analysed in close collaboration with Palula-speaking 
language consultants (specially acknowledged in §1.6), mainly during the period 
1998-2008. The two main dialects, both represented in this work, correspond 
to the primary distribution of the speakers into the two side valleys Ashret and 
Biori, with the geographical coordinates 35° 26’ 6” N 71° 44’ 41” E and 35° 28’ 24” 
N 71° 48’ 2” E, respectively.’ 


1.1 Language name 


Palula and Phalura are the names most commonly used in linguistic and other lit- 
erature with reference to this speech variety, the former almost exclusively used 
in more recent publications (Cacopardo & Cacopardo 2001; Bashir 2003; Heegard 
Petersen 2006; Schmidt & Kohistani 2008; Perder 2013; Baart 2014). In the earliest 
reference in print to this particular ethnolinguistic group (Biddulph 1986 [1880]: 
64), the ethnonym Dangariké is used, but only a few years later, a British offi- 
cer named Gurdon, stationed in Chitral between 1895 and 1902, mentions that 
people in some villages in southern Chitral speak a language called Palola, or 
Dangarikwar’ (Morgenstierne 1941). 

Despite mainly using the name Palula in his earlier references (e.g., 1932: 54— 
59), the Norwegian linguist Georg Morgenstierne who conducted field research 
in the region in the 1920s (Morgenstierne 1992) was the one who introduced the 
form Phaltra (Phalura without diacritics), which is how the language was re- 
ferred to in what was to remain the sole source of scholarly knowledge about 


' The coordinates provided are those corresponding to the most densely populated section of 
each of the two main settlements, Atshareet-xaas and Bhiuuri. 
* The derivational suffix -war denotes ‘language’ in Khowar, the lingua franca of Chitral. 
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this language for decades (Morgenstierne 1941) and set a standard followed by 
others (Buddruss 1967; Edel’man 1983; Masica 1991; Decker 1992b). It seems 
likely, however, that this form was misconstrued, as there is no other primary 
source supporting it and no recollection of it in the present-day community of Pa- 
lula speakers. The name Palula was brought to the fore again by Richard Strand 
(1997/2015), based on his own field studies (of the Ashret dialect) in the 1980s and 
was transcribed as paldla’, although he himself primarily refers to the language 
as acharéta’ (appr. ‘the speech of Ashret’). 

Palula corresponds to the self-designation paaluula ‘Palula people’ (sg. paa- 
luulu ‘a male person of the Palula’) and paaluulaa ‘the language of the Palula’, 
both represented orthographically as “Palula”. There is, however, no complete 
internal consensus on what name to use for the language, one reason being that 
many speakers prefer to identify their language as well as themselves with a ge- 
ographical location (a village or a valley), so that, for instance, the people of the 
Ashret Valley more readily refer to their tongue as atshareetaa (in my transcrip- 
tion corresponding to Strand’s acharéta’), as observed already by Morgenstierne 
(1941), or the even more generic asii éoolaa ‘our speech’. While the name Palula 
is indeed recognised by people with some historical awareness and a certain ed- 
ucational level? in both of the main geographical locations, it is also accepted at 
large by the speakers in the Biori Valley as a reference to their own speech as 
well as that of Ashret, whereas the common man in the Ashret Valley tends to 
regard Palula as designating the (slightly different) speech variety of the Biori 
Valley, often implying an additional “tribal”* and genealogical distinction. 

There are no suggestions as to the origin of the name Palula in the older liter- 
ature, apart from Morgenstierne’s (1941: 53) comment that the name of the lan- 
guage (in its assumedly misapprehended form) is formally identical to the plural 
of ‘grain’. Recently however, the Italian anthropologist Alberto Cacopardo (2001: 
91), has suggested a historical link between the fifth- to eighth-century Patola, or 
Palola, dynasty with its heart-land in the upper Indus Valley and the ancestors of 
the Palula speakers, who according to local oral history, migrated from the very 
same area. The similarity between the names is, as Schmidt & Kohistani (2008: 
3) point out, too striking to be merely coincidental. 


> This was reflected in the choice of a name for the local language society formed in 2003 by rep- 
resentatives from all the major locations: Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Palula, approximately meaning 
“The Society for the Promotion of Palula’. 

* While “tribal” in today’s Western context is a marked term in comparison to “ethnic”, tribal in 
the Pakistani context is on the contrary the politically correct choice as opposed to ethnic, the 
latter being avoided as carrying a connotation of separatism; compare for instance with the 
fully accepted designations Federally Administered Tribal Areas and Home and Tribal Affairs 
Department. 
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In popular use by most outsiders — mainly speakers of Khowar (the linguistic 
majority of Chitral District) — is the ethnonym Dangarik, alternatively Dangeri 
or Dangarikwar, for the language itself. That use, however, is frowned upon 
by many Palula speakers, particularly in the Ashret Valley. Following Biddulph 
(1986 [1880]: 113), the term Dangariké was in the past applied to Shina-speaking 
people in general, including the Chitrali Dangariké (i.e., the inhabitants of Ashret 
and Biori), carrying the connotation “cow-people”. The same IA source lexeme 
dangara- (Turner 1966: 5526, 5524) has given rise to derogatory meanings such 
as ‘defective, bad, unpleasant’ (see Cacopardo & Cacopardo 2001: 81 for a dis- 
cussion on this). In any case, the term has often been, and is still, interpreted 
as derogatory by some (Decker 1992b: 69; 1996: 160, and own observations), and 
should therefore be avoided. A positive explanation of the same word has, on 
the other hand, been offered to me by the local historian Muhammad Atiqullah 
from Biori as merely pointing to the geographical origin of the speech commu- 
nity in or near to Tangir in the Indus Valley east of Chitral. It is of course not 
entirely unlikely that it is exactly the use of wordplay itself that has given rise to 
the interpretational ambiguity, ie., a designation intended to refer to geography 
being similar to a derogatory word and is subsequently applied to a community 
already socially stigmatised or markedly different. 

Finally, some of the more educated speakers of Palula would occasionally iden- 
tify their language as a dialect of Shina (Decker 1992b: 82 and my own obser- 
vations), although there is no evidence of any regular modern-day interaction 
between Palula speakers in Chitral and speakers of any other Shina variety. 


1.2 The general setting 


1.2.1 Where and by whom the language is spoken 


The geographical home of Palula is the southern part of Chitral District, in Pak- 
istan’s Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province, displayed in Map 1.1. All of the Palula- 
speaking localities are situated within a stretch of only 40 kilometres on the 
eastern side of the Kunar River (also called Chitral River), which crosses into 
neighbouring Afghanistan a few kilometres down-river from the area where the 
language is spoken. The two main settlements of Palula speakers are the two 
side valleys Ashret and Biori. The main road, leading from lowland Pakistan to 
Chitral through the 10,000 ft. Lowari Pass, goes right through the Ashret Valley. 

Although formally regarded as one large village, Ashret (Atshareét) is more ac- 
curately described as a rather long stretch of more or less interconnected smaller 
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villages or hamlets (coming from the Lowari Pass going downstream towards the 
main valley): Buzeeghaa, Bharaadam, Patoodham, Lookuri, Kaneeghaa, Saradeés, 
Koodghaa, Ghroom (or Atshareet-xaas ‘Ashret proper’), Feerimaa and Lootang- 
haa. Apart from Buzeeghaa, which has a majority of Pashto speakers, the popu- 
lation of all of these hamlets is solidly Palula-speaking. The main settlement is 
situated at an altitude of 1,500 metres above sea level. 

Four kilometres south of the bazaar town Drosh, the Biori Valley meets the 
main valley along the Kunar River. There are three distinct villages in this nar- 
row side valley, which together with the Ashret Valley is to be considered the 
heartland of the Palula-speaking community, all of them solidly Palula-speak- 
ing: Mingal (or Lower Biori), Dhamareét (or Middle Biori), and Bhituri (or Upper 
Biori/Biori proper), the latter being the largest of the three, situated at an altitude 
of 1,800 metres. 

Apart from those two main settlements, there are a few other non-adjacent vil- 
lages where Palula is also spoken, or at least has been spoken in the recent past. 
The northernmost of these villages is Purigal (Puri in Palula), which is situated 
about twenty kilometres north of Drosh, about seven kilometres into the Shishi 
Koh Valley. Once an exclusively Palula-speaking village, the language is now 
competing, more than likely on the losing side, with Khowar. The next location 
with a substantial number of Palula speakers — though the number is markedly 
in decline — is Kalkatak (Galataak), a village situated in the fertile main valley, six 
kilometres by the main road south of Drosh, near the mouth of the Biori Valley. 
In this village, Palula competes primarily with Khowar, and to a considerably 
lesser extent with Pashto, and the usage of Palula is dramatically decreasing in 
the younger generation. This may in some ways be the repetition of the sce- 
nario in this village about a century ago, when Palula obviously won ground 
over the then dwindling Kalasha language (Decker 1996: 165; Cacopardo & Ca- 
copardo 2001: 95). The small village Serdur (Sawdar), situated right at the mouth 
of Biori Valley, where the majority is reported to speak Palula, is for official pur- 
poses treated as a part of Kalkatak, but it is on the local level mostly considered 
a separate unit (Fakhruddin Akhunzada, pc). On the arid mountainside a couple 
of kilometres east of Drosh is a small and remote village called Ghos (Ghods), 
which apparently was Palula-speaking in the recent past (Decker 1992b: 75, 84), 
but, according to an informal survey carried out in 2005 by my local language 
consultants, it has switched entirely to Khowar. Another village that deserves to 
be mentioned is Badrugal (Baadurghaa), which is located in the main valley be- 
tween Ashret and Kalkatak, and according to local sources is inhabited by a sub- 
stantial number of people able to communicate in Palula. The first language of 
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Map 1.1: The Palula-speaking area in southern Chitral 
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Photo 1.1: Cluster of houses in Mingal, Biori Valley, 2002 (Dietmar Polster) 


most (male) villagers is given as Shekhani or Shekhwar, a Nuristani language, but 
many have reportedly acquired Palula in frequent contact (especially through in- 
termarriage) with the nearby Palula settlements. 

Outside of what is in a strict sense part of the Palula-speaking area in Chitral, 
one other place that should be mentioned is a village called Gumandand (Gu- 
maandand) in Dir Kohistan (in the neighbouring Upper Dir District to the east). 
Previously, Morgenstierne (1941: 9) mentioned the tribal connection between this 
village and the Palula of Chitral, and a number of people in Ashret have similarly 
pointed out that they indeed have relatives there, as a result of a past migration 
from Ashret. However, I have yet to come across any solid evidence for the same 
or a similar language being spoken there. It is also unclear whether there is a lin- 
guistic or tribal connection between this village and another village in Dir Ko- 
histan, namely Kalkot, where a closely-related speech variety has been recorded 
(see §1.3.1 for a discussion on the relationship between the Palula of Chitral and 
the speech of Kalkot). 

As far as the total number of Palula speakers is concerned, we can only provide 
a rough estimate at best (shown in Table 1.1), due partly to the lack of any reli- 
able census directly mapped to language use, and partly to the changeable and 
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Table 1.1: Estimated number of Palula speakers in each location 


Location Speakers Comment 

Ashret Valley 5,899 Buzegha (Pashto-speaking hamlet) subtracted 
from a total of 6,071 (2004) 

Biori Valley 3,000 Approximation based on number of households 
(2004) 

Purigal 200 An estimated 50 per cent of the six to seven 
people in each of the 60 households (2004) 

Kalkatak 541 Speakers counted (1998), includes the small 
village Serdur 

Badrugal 200 Rough estimate 

Total 9,841 


multilingual situation of the region. Based on a combination of population data 
provided by a local health network in Ashret, the results of surveys carried out 
by the local ethnographer and sociologist Fakhruddin Akhunzada in Biori and 
Kalkatak, interviews with local respondents in Purigal, and an assumption that 
there are a couple hundred speakers of Palula in Badrugal (out of a total popula- 
tion of 740 in 1987 according to Decker 1992b: 143), we conclude that there are 
approximately 10,000 speakers of the language in Chitral, a figure that should be 
treated with a certain amount of healthy scepticism.* Provided there has been no 
dramatic increase in any of the other speech communities in the district, Palula 
is still the second largest language community in Chitral, as it was according to 
a survey carried out in the 1990s (Decker 1992b: 11). 


1.2.2 The socioeconomic environment 


All of the locations with any higher concentration of Palula speakers are villages 
with a rudimentary infrastructure. The community is mainly agricultural, often 
combined with animal husbandry, and its inhabitants also receive income from 
timber harvesting, in the form of royalties on the cedar forest and through the 
sale of firewood. The main subsistence crops cultivated are wheat and maize, 
but also a variety of fruit and vegetables is grown. In most of the villages there is 


° The seemingly exact figure 8,600 that (Decker 1992b: 74-76) arrived at (later cited by Ethno- 
logue) was in fact also the result of quite a rough estimate, based on a combination of respon- 
dent opinion and a 1987 census report. 
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Photo 1.2: Police check post in the Ashret bazaar, 2006 (Henrik Liljegren) 


an ample supply of water for irrigation. A portion of the population in the Ashret 
Valley, as well as in the Biori Valley, practice transhumance, in the spring taking 
their herds of sheep and goats to the high pastures situated at the extreme ends 
of these valleys and staying there throughout the summer months. This prac- 
tice, and interrelated activities such as the production of a large variety of dairy 
products, was a central part of community life and traditions but has given way 
to today’s mainly agricultural society. Whereas irrigated land in and adjacent 
to the villages and nearby winter pastures are owned by individual families, the 
distant summer pastures are communal. 

As the educational level is steadily increasing and the demand for an income 
source besides agriculture is deemed necessary, a growing number of people are 
being employed by the government or carry out business within the private sec- 
tor, either in their home village, e.g., as school teachers, or in the bazaar town 
Drosh or in Chitral town, the administrative centre of the district. There is also 
a local bazaar in Ashret proper, occupying a smaller number of shopkeepers and 
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craftsmen from the valley. In pursuit of other employment opportunities, a num- 
ber of Palula families have migrated to urban areas, settling more or less perma- 
nently in larger cities such as Peshawar, Rawalpindi and Lahore. 


1.2.3 Local history and cultural identity 


Palula has usually been described or seen as a single-language community (Mor- 
genstierne 1941: 7; Decker 1992b: 67; 1996: 160; Masica 1991: 21; Strand 2001: 253, 
258) as well as a single-ethnic community (Cacopardo & Cacopardo 2001: 79-143; 
Akhunzada & Liljegren 2009: 5). Although the former is not very surprising, con- 
sidering the relatively minor dialectal differences, the latter is a more complex 
issue. From the outsider perspective, and more specifically from the perspective 
of the Khowar-speaking majority of Chitral District, the people and the speech 
of the Ashret and Biori Valleys are indistinguishable, and they refer to the peo- 
ple as a whole as the Dangarik and their speech — dramatically different from 


Photo 1.3: Wedding ceremony in Ashret, 2005 (Henrik Liljegren) 
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their own language — as Dangarikwar. Internally, however, the picture is less 
clear. Indeed, from the perspective of the “southerners” in Ashret, the speech 
of the “northerners” in Biori is rather similar and largely comprehensible, and 
vice versa, but from both sides the idea is also common that the other variety is 
a speech form that is somehow debased or has deteriorated from its pure or orig- 
inal form. Although speakers of the two varieties have interacted and to some 
extent have also intermarried for a long time, it is obvious that the community 
in Ashret do not consider the community in Biori to be related to them, the main 
reason being that they have no genealogy in common. 

As is the case in many other communities in the region, there are preserved 
oral traditions concerning a particular place of origin in these communities as 
well as genealogies memorised from generation to generation. The most exten- 
sive and consistent traditions of this kind is found in Ashret,° where the entire 
population claims descent from a common ancestor. 

According to local history, the ancestor of the people of Ashret was Choke 
(Cho6k), son of Machoke (Machook),’ who migrated to the present location from 
Chilas in the Indus Valley some fifteen to sixteen generations ago, a scenario 
convincingly corroborated by recent research into local history and culture car- 
ried out by the anthropologist Alberto Cacopardo (Cacopardo & Cacopardo 2001: 
84-93). One particular source states how Choke and two of his brothers arrived 
in Chitral and reached Drosh but subsequently separated. One brother went to 
Kalas, a village in the Shishi Koh Valley north of Drosh, another continued to Sau 
in the Kunar Valley (in present-day Afghanistan), where he settled, and Choke 
himself settled in Ashret (Cacopardo & Cacopardo 2001: 84). This would support 
a common origin of the Palula speakers of Ashret and the inhabitants of Sau, the 
language of the latter closely related to Palula.* The inhabitants of present-day 
Kalas, on the other hand, are all Khowar speakers, but according to respondents 
in Puri (the only remaining Palula-speaking village in Shishi Koh Valley), the 
people of Kalas formerly spoke Palula. An independent local tradition among the 
Bozhokey in the Laspur Valley (about 200 km northeast of the Palula-speaking 


° These traditions, including the important historical manuscript Tarikh-i-Ashret, written by 
the local poet and historian Mirza Guldali Shah in Persian verse, are commented on at great 
length and in great detail by Cacopardo & Cacopardo (2001: 79-143), and a translation of it 
into English is included in its entirety as an appendix to their work. 

7 In some versions of this tradition, Choke and Machoke were brothers (Cacopardo & Cacopardo 
2001: 85, and my own notes). 

* This was confirmed by respondents from Sau interviewed in an Afghan refugee camp in Dir in 
2000 by Ajmal Nuristani and myself who stated that “the people of Ashret are our brothers”. 
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area) also speaks of a migration from Chilas some twelve to fifteen generations 
ago. Inayatullah Faizi, himself a Bozhokey, has documented this tradition, ac- 
cording to which the two brothers Choke and Machoke left Chilas after a power 
struggle with their elder brother, and after having parted during their exile, Ma- 
choke arrived in Laspur where his elder son, Laphur, subsequently settled. The 
descendants in the Laspur Valley have since been linguistically assimilated by 
their Khowar-speaking neighbours. Also, some Ashreti sources claim that the 
Chilasi immigrants indeed came to Ashret from the north, perhaps via Laspur, 
rather than through the Lowari Pass and Dir Kohistan, which would agree with 
this Laspuri tradition (Cacopardo & Cacopardo 2001: 85, 125-126). 

What then about the Palula speakers in Biori? They are not mentioned in any 
of the migration traditions from Ashret (or those agreeing with it), whereas it 
has been explicitly pointed out to me by Ashretis that the people of Biori are de- 
scendants neither of Choke nor Machoke but are Kohistanis from Dir who later 
adopted the language of Ashret (compare Strand 2001: 255; Saeed 2001: 296). The 
first part of the statement can very well be true, as the main Biori genealogies 
lack any convincing links to the genealogies of Ashret, but I suspect the second 
part to be an overinterpretation on the part of the Ashreti informants. Although 
the ethnic composition of the Biori Valley population is much more complex (in- 
cluding considerable sections with Kalasha and Nuristani origin), and with much 
less consensus around its origin than what is the case in Ashret, there is indeed 
a local tradition that connects a major section of the population (especially in 
the uppermost village Bhituri) with Dir Kohistan, in particular with a village 
called Biyar (Bhiaar). Although somewhat speculative, it is possible that a gen- 
itive or perhaps an adjectival form along with a regular sound change from /a:/ 
to /u:/ would render the form Bhiuuri, i.e., ‘from Biyar’. Also Cacopardo & Caco- 
pardo (2001: 111-108) draws the conclusion that the Palula’ of Biori most likely 
came to the valley from Dir Kohistan, somewhat later than the Palula of Ashret, 
possibly to escape conversion to Islam, which was common at the time in Dir 
Kohistan. While present-day Biyar is a Kohistani (Gawri-speaking) village, and 
there are no obvious traces of any previous language spoken in the village, it is 
not wholly unlikely that the population speaking a language closely related to 
Palula in the relatively close village Kalkot (both being situated along the Pan- 
jkora River) is a remnant of a once more widely spoken Shina variety in this part 
of Dir Kohistan. Muhammad Atiqullah, a local historian and also my main lan- 


° Keeping in mind that the ancestors of a good portion of the ethnically-mixed population most 
likely were speakers of a variety of Kalasha, and that there may also have been other linguistic 
enclaves before Palula became the sole surviving language of the valley. 
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guage consultant in Biori, further claims that the people who came from Biyar 
were originally from Tangir, one of the Indus side valleys west of Chilas (hence 
the name Tangiri/Dangarik as mentioned earlier).'° In Puri (also part of the same 
general dialect area as Biori), a local elder told me that their village was founded 
by two brothers, Diusi and Kanuusi, who came via Dogdarra, a valley in Dir Ko- 
histan, from a village in the Tangir Valley called Dangeri Phururi, possibly corre- 
sponding to a very real place in central Tangir that is rendered Phurori on some 
maps. As a possible explanation for the exclusiveness on the part of the Ashretis 
vis-a-vis the Palula speakers of Biori, Inayatullah Faizi (pc) has suggested that 
those ancestors of the Biori Palula who came from Dir Kohistan may very well 
have been Shina speakers, but being Yeshkun rather than Shin” would immedi- 
ately have placed them in a non-kin category, regardless of the their linguistic 
relatedness.” 

What this gives us are (at least) two possible migration routes from the Indus 
Valley to Chitral. One would have originated in the Chilas area, in the main Indus 
Valley, taking the way over the Shandur Pass to Laspur and then continuing south 
through Chitral to the Ashret Valley, branching out quite early on to Sau in the 
Kunar Valley. The other one would have originated in the Tangir Valley,” taking 
the route over Swat and Dir Kohistan, leaving a trace in Kalkoti speech, and 
ending up in the Biori Valley. Whether or not there is any linguistic evidence 
supporting this hypothesis is something we will have reason to return to briefly 
below (§1.3.1). 

The arrival of the Palula in Ashret must, if the local genealogical evidence and 
other historical traditions are taken into account, be dated to some time before 
the mid-17th century (Cacopardo & Cacopardo 2001: 88), and the migration from 
Dir Kohistan to Biori somewhat later (2001: 118). As for the religion of the Palula 
speakers, they were clearly still unconverted to Islam when they first entered 


” Interestingly, while Ashreti people usually dislike the Chitrali designation Dangarik or Dan- 
garikwar, the people of Biori do not seem to mind and sometimes even use the term referring 
to their own community. 

" According to Jettmar (2002: 17), the population in the traditional Shina territory was organised 
into four castes —- Shins, Yeshkuns, Kamins and Doms - with the Shins considering themselves 
ritually cleaner than the other three, possibly modelled on Hindu communities in adjacent 
areas. 

” This idea, however, is disputed by Alberto Cacopardo (pc), who holds that the awareness of 
such a caste identity in relatively recent times is out of question. 

® As rightly pointed out by Alberto Cacopardo (pc), there is a narrow, modern-day use of Tangir 
that refers to a particular side valley to the west of Chilas in the Indus Valley, but there is also 
a broader, past use of Tangir that refers to the larger region around Chilas, including many of 
the major areas where varieties of Shina are spoken. 
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Chitral, and it was probably not until the latter half of the 19th century that they 
embraced Islam (2001: 83), and even then only gradually and probably earlier 
in Ashret than in Biori. What kind of religion was practiced before the Muslim 
conversion remains uncertain, but elements in it are shared with the non-Muslim 
Kalasha as well as what is known about other pre-Islamic religions in the region. 
Finally, I will quote Alberto Cacopardo’s brief but interesting summary of his 
own findings about the great-grandfathers of today’s Palula: 


They were goat-herders, whose women in the summer watered the fields, 
while the men went up on their own to the high pastures. Cows were impure 
to them, like the women at the time of seclusion. They had something like 
a priestly lineage, and some of them held feasts of merit. They lived in 
densely forested valleys haunted by murderous bandits and by the fear of 
monstrous ghosts. They were mostly dressed in goatskins and travelled only 
on foot, but they remembered ancestors who rode on horses and fought 
with bows and arrows against princes who lived in forts. They had rites in 
which they drank wine and men and women danced together at night. They 
had temples and shrines, sacred stones and wooden idols, and they said they 
heard the voices of the fairies (Cacopardo & Cacopardo 2001: 143). 


1.3 The linguistic setting 


1.3.1 Genealogical affiliation 


Palula belongs to a group of Indo-Aryan (IA) languages spoken in the Hindukush 
region that are often referred to as “Dardic” languages. Totally 27 named vari- 
eties are sorted under this grouping (Lewis, Simons & Fennig 2015). It has been 
and is still disputed to what extent this primarily geographically defined group- 
ing has any real classificatory validity.'* On the one hand, Strand (2001: 251) 
suggests that the term should be discarded altogether, holding that there is no 
justification whatsoever for any such grouping (in addition to the term itself 
having a problematic history of use), and prefers to make a finer classification of 
these languages into smaller genealogical groups directly under the IA heading, 
a classification we shall return to shortly. 

Others have continued using the term, for various reasons, in a classificatory 
sense. Bashir (2003: 822) concludes that there are enough similarities across 


“ For an overview of the terms Dard, Dardic and Dardistan and their different uses, see Mock 
1997. 
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Map 1.2: Languages in the Hindukush region 


these languges, in terms of shared retentions, areal features and innovations af- 
fecting at least subsets of the languages to justify the umbrella term “Dardic” even 
though she expresses doubt about the possibility of tracing them all to a single 
node in a Stammbaum model. Zoller (2005: 10-11) identifies the Dardic languages 
as the modern successors of the Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA) language Gandhari 
(also Gandhari Prakrit), but along with Bashir, Zoller concludes that the family 
tree model alone will not explain all the historical developments. 

Masica (1991: 460) questions the value of trying to sort out a complete and ac- 
curate New Indo-Aryan (NIA) historical taxonomy and contends that it would be 
far more interesting to focus on and recognise a number of overlapping genealog- 
ical zones, some of them more strongly defined than others. Following that posi- 
tion, I will in the remainder of this work refer to these languages as Hindukush 
Indo-Aryan languages (HKIA), without any claim of taxonomical correctness but 
recognising the shared historical developments pointed out by Bashir and Zoller. 
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Some words should now be said about the lower-level grouping of these HKIA 
languages, which have as their home an extremely mountainous region that 
stretches from north-eastern Afghanistan over northern Pakistan all the way to 
Kashmir (see Map 1.2). Strand recognises in his classification (2001: 258, which 
represents an updated and corrected version of Strand 1973, which in its turn is 
based on the work of Morgenstierne) eight groups (some of them represented by 


one language alone): 


1. 


Pashai, with a western and an eastern dialect cluster, is spoken in an area 
north of Kabul River in Afghanistan, close to the Pakistani border. The 
Ethnologue (2015) and Glottolog (2015) identification of four distinct Pashai 
languages is based on Morgenstierne’s (1967) division of Pashai into South- 
Western [psh], North-Western [glh], South-Eastern [psi] and North-East- 
ern Pashai [aee]. 


. Pech group includes the languages Gawarbati [gwt], Grangali [nli] and Shu- 


mashti [sts], of which the latter two are seriously threatened. Grangali and 
Shumashti are spoken in the same general area as Pashai, and Gawarbati 
is spoken in the Kunar Valley on both sides of the Afghan-Pakistan border. 


. Pech-Kunar group, which as a group is merely hypothetical, consists of one 


known language, Katarqalai [wsv] (Buddruss 1960), perhaps still spoken in 
one single village in the lower Tregam Valley, not far from the main Kunar 
Valley in Afghanistan. Bashir (2003: 825) places it in the Kohistani group. 


. Chitral group, with its two languages Khowar [khw] and Kalasha [kls], 


which are both spoken in Chitral District in Pakistan. 


. Tirahi [tra], which is perhaps no longer spoken, is the language of a few 


villages southeast of Jalalabad in Afghanistan (Morgenstierne 1934). Bashir 
(2003: 824) places this language in the Kohistani group. 


. Kohistani group, includes a number of rather diverse languages at the cen- 


tre of the HKIA region. Strand (2001: 258) places Dir/Kalam Kohistani (or 
Gawri) [gwc] and Dameli® [dml] in a western cluster, the former spoken 
in Dir and Swat Kohistan and the latter in southern Chitral. In an eastern 
cluster we find Indus Kohistani [mvy], Gowro [gwf], Chilisso [clh] and 


® An entirely accurate classification is still lacking. Bashir (2003: 824), for instance, groups 
Dameli with Gawarbati in a Kunar group. 
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Bateri [btv], all spoken in the Indus Valley, and Torwali [trw] in upper 
Swat. 


7. Kashmiri [kas], with its two main dialects Kashtawari and Poguli, is spoken 
in Kashmir. 


8. Shina, where the closest relatives to Palula are found, is traditionally de- 
scribed as one language with different dialects, but in actual fact it cov- 
ers a number of rather diverse and geographically widespread varieties 
(Schmidt 1985: 17), spoken by a range of ethnic groups, from the Kunar Val- 
ley in Afghanistan all the way to Kashmir (with its largest uninterrupted 
area along the portion of the Indus stretching from Kohistan District in 
the south, through Chilas District, covering the east-west flowing portion 
of the river, then in Gilgit-Baltistan branching out both eastwards into the 
Skardu area of Baltistan and westward along the Gilgit River). Strand iden- 
tifies two main clusters, a Chilasi cluster and a Gilgiti one: 


Chilasi 
Kohistani Shina [plk] 
Eastern dialects 
Astori 
Drasi 
Dispersed dialects 
Palula [phl] 
Ushojo [ush] (?) 
Kalkoti [xka] (?) 
Gilgiti [scl] 
Brokskat [bkk] (a Tibetanised offshoot) 


In an ambitious survey of Shina dialects, Radloff (1992) obtained and compared 
word lists from 27 different locations (including only what she, implicitly, re- 
garded as representatives of Shina proper, and thereby excluding obvious “out- 
liers”, such as Palula at the Western extreme and Brokskat at the Eastern ex- 
treme), and came to the conclusion that Shina, on the one hand, can be divided 
into four clusters based on geographical proximity (Northern, Eastern, Diamer 
and Kohistan), and on the other hand, can be sampled into two major centres, one 
around Gilgit and the other around Chilas. A continuum, with two end points, 
Gupis and Kolai, as described by Radloff (1992: 132), corresponds quite well to the 
full extension of Shina-speaking locations along the Gilgit/Indus River system, 
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an analysis which in many ways also justifies the labels [scl] and [plk] chosen 
to pinpoint two markedly different poles with a great number of intermediate 
forms, particularly realised in the varieties that Strand labels “Eastern dialects”. 

Strand further identifies the dispersed and archaic varieties Palula and Sawi 
[sdg] (or Sauji) as of particular interest (the reason he does not include Sawi in 
the list is perhaps that he sees Palula and Sawias basically one and the same vari- 
ety), and that two other speech enclaves, Ushojo and Kalkoti, probably should be 
included as well (his question marks indicating the need for more and better data 
in order to draw reliable conclusions). Yet another distinct variety that would be 
a highly likely candidate for inclusion under “dispersed dialects” is the language 
of Kundal Shahi [shd], a speech variety of a small community residing in the 
Neelum Valley in Pakistan-administered Kashmir (Rehman & Baart 2005). 

It is primarily in a phonological comparison between cognates that Palula 
appears to be conservative vis-a-vis the other Shina varieties (Table 1.2). In 
a comparative study between some major varieties (Palula not included), Schmidt 
(2004a: 36) shows that three features are common to all of them: a) the preser- 
vation of the OIA three sibilants s, § s, as in HKIA languages in general, b) the 
development of retracted (retroflex) fricatives ¢ and z from OIA clusters tr, ks, dr, 
bhr, etc., and c) the development of contrastive pitch accent. While Palula shares 
the first and the third of those with the other varieties, it has to a larger extent 
preserved consonant clusters. 


Table 1.2: Comparison of cognates in five Shina varieties (based on Schmidt 
2004a: 37, with Palula (A variety) data added) 


OIA Gilgiti Kohi- Drasi Brok- Palula 

stani skat 
gostha- goot goos goos goos ghoost ‘house’ 
krsna- kino kino kino kyono _ krisinu ‘black’ 
karman- kom kom krom krum — kraam ‘work’ 
ksétra- chéec - chéec - chiitr ‘field’ 
bhraty- zaa zaa zaa - bhroo ‘brother’ 
“jamatra-  jamacoéd jamcé jamacod jam6é  jhamatroé ‘son-in-law’ 
divasa déez dées dées dis deés ‘day’ 


Something should be said about two of the other so-called “dispersed dialects”, 
Sawi/Sauji and Kalkoti, and their relationship to Palula. 
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Sauji (the form used by my respondents when referring to their language in 
contrast to Sawi, which is the way it has been referred to in most literature) is 
the speech variety of Sau, a village situated in Afghanistan, on the east bank of 
the Kunar River, about 20 kilometers south of the Pakistani border town Arandu 
in southern Chitral. It is uncertain to what degree and by how many people 
Sauji is spoken today in this village, but according to Decker’s (1992) informants, 
approximately 8,000-12,000 lived in the village prior to the long period of war 
and unrest in Afghanistan.’® That the variety spoken in Sau is closely related 
to Palula was pointed out previously by Morgenstierne in the first half of the 
last century (Morgenstierne 1941: 7), and was further confirmed by the more 
extensive study of the language undertaken by Buddruss in the 1950s: 


Dagegen ist die nahe Verwandtschaft des Sawi mit dem Phal. bereits durch 
einen Blick in Grammatik und Vokabular evident und wird tiberdies durch 
die Angabe meines Gewahrsmannes bestiatigt, daf} er die Sprache der Leute 
von Ashret verstehen kénne. Dennoch sind die beiden Sprachen keineswegs 
identisch mit einander. (The close relationship of Sawi with Phal. is, how- 
ever, already evident by a glance at its grammar and vocabulary, and is also 
confirmed by my informant’s own statement, ie., that he could understand 
the language of the people of Ashret. Yet, the two languages are by no 
means identical to each other. HL’s translation.) (Buddruss 1967: 11) 


That there is a historical connection between Sau and Ashret according to local 
tradition was already mentioned (see §1.2.3), but no major interaction or contact 
between the two communities seems to have taken place in the recent past, and 
for a long time, the population of Sau has been included and been seen as a part of 
the all-surrounding Gawar community, sharing their identity in all aspects save 
the language, something rather remarkable from a regional perspective (Caco- 
pardo & Cacopardo 2001: 232). 

Kalkoti (or Khalkoti), on the other hand, has remained largely undocumented. 
It is spoken by approximately 6,000 people, apparently confined to a village 
called Kalkot, situated in the upper Panjkora Valley in Dir Kohistan. Since no 
systematic survey has been carried out in Dir Kohistan, however, it is too early 
to exclude the existence of other locations where this variety or something sim- 
ilar is spoken. Most other villages in the main valley, from Rajkot (Patrak) and 


© A good portion of a refugee camp in Timergara in Lower Dir that I visited along with Ajmal 
Nuristani in 2000 was made up of Sauji speakers from Sau. However, in the last few years 
many are said to have returned to their home village in Afghanistan. 
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upstream, are Gawri-speaking,”” but that the speech of this village’® could be 
something rather different was first hinted at in a sociolinguistic survey carried 
out by Rensch (1992: 7) and his colleagues: “The linguistic variety spoken in the 
village of Kalkot in Dir Kohistan seems to be quite distinct from that spoken in 
the surrounding villages of Dir Kohistan and in Kalam, although it is obviously 
related”. Richard Strand, as was pointed out above, tentatively classified Kalkoti 
as a Shina variety closely related to Palula, based on the word list presented in the 
already mentioned survey report (Rensch 1992: 159-176), particularly pointing to 
the strikingly similar forms of the personal pronouns. Perhaps there is, as was 
mentioned above (§1.2.3), a historical connection between the Palula speakers of 
Biori, who tradition says came from Dir Kohistan, and the Kalkotis. 

My own study (Liljegren 2013), based on data collected by Naseem Haider and 
Muhammad Zaman Sagar in Kalkot in early 2006, confirms the hypothesis that 
Palula and Kalkot are closely related and also that Kalkoti, although heavily influ- 
enced by Kohistani (Gawri), is essentially a Shina variety. The assumption is that 
certain types of words (see Table 1.3) are much less likely to be borrowed, such as 
personal pronouns, lower numerals, kinship terms, and basic verbs (Trask 1996: 
23). 

Based on this, it seems that the two main Palula dialects (A and B), Sauji and 
Kalkoti, although separated for perhaps several centuries, form some sort of clus- 
ter of their own (Liljegren 2009). 

So far nothing has been said about Ushojo, one of the other “enclaves” men- 
tioned by Strand. Not much was known about this language or its speakers prior 
to the sociolinguistic survey referred to above (Decker 1992c). Ushojo is spoken 
by an estimated 2,000 people in the Bishigram Valley in Swat, and the ances- 
tors of the present-day speakers are said to have migrated from Kolai, a Shina- 
speaking area in Indus Kohistan (Decker 1992c: 69), and the word list and other 
data” suggest that it is at its core another dispersed Shina variety (compare 
Strand 2001: 255), although Zoller (2005: 9), without further justifying it, refers 
to it as “a Kohistani language with Shina elements”. In any case, the preliminary 
lexical comparison made by Sandra Decker (1992c: 70) did not show any greater 


 Tuse Gawri to refer to the Kohistani varieties that have been variously called Bashkarik, Kalam 
(Kalami) Kohistani or Dir Kohistani. Gawri seems to be the preferred name and one that can 
be accepted by speakers from locations both in Swat and Dir Kohistan. 

*® In fact, about 70 per cent of the Kalkot population are speakers of Kalkoti, whereas the remain- 
ing 30 per cent are speakers of a Gawri variety (Muhammad Zaman Sagar, pc). 

® Such as the “core” verbs han-/as- ‘be’ and th- ‘do’ (Decker 1992c: 71-72, 199-203), which are 
typical features of Shina. 
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Table 1.3: Lexical comparison between Palula (A variety), Kalkoti and Gawri 


Palula (A) Kalkoti Gawri 

ma ma ya aE 

be ba ma ‘we’ 

troo traa 4aa/taa ‘three’ 

akéos akaas ikaa ‘eleven’ 

b6o§ baas baa ‘twelve’ 

baabu bab bob ‘father’ 

yéey yi yeey ‘mother’ 

brhoé draa jaa ‘brother’ 

bheén baan ispo ‘sister’ 

Suur Sur Susur ‘father-in-law’ 

pres irpdas Cis ‘mother-in-law’ 

hinu (de) in (aas) thu (aas) ‘is (was)’ 

bidanu (guum) buun (gu) baéant (gaa) “goes (went)’ 

bhaanu (bhilu) buun (bil) hoant (hu) ‘becomes 
(became)’ 

thaanu (thiilu) thuun (thadl) kdrant (kiir) “does (did)’ 


similarities with Palula or Kalkoti than with any other Shina varieties, rather the 
other way around, and there is nothing really that would directly connect the 
Ushojo community and its migration routes with the Palula-Sauji-Kalkoti clus- 
ter. The same probably holds true for the Kundal Shahi variety, which might be 
an outlier of the Eastern cluster of Shina (Rehman & Baart 2005: 9). 

Outside this particular cluster, there are indications that it is the Shina subva- 
rieties spoken in the Tangir and Darel Valleys, in today’s Diamer District, that 
may be most similar to Palula (Radloff 1992: 142-143). 


1.3.2 Areal affinities 


There are of course other factors beside genealogical relatedness responsible for 
similarities between languages, one being contact. When looking at the Hin- 
dukush-Karakorum region where Palula is spoken, one finds a highly interesting 
and relatively little researched region, areally as well as linguistically, which lies 
at the crossroads between different geographical as well as cultural zones. 
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From the larger perspective, the region is part of (although at the fringe of) the 
Indian subcontinent, and since there are many more languages beside the Indo- 
Aryan in the area, many with even longer histories, the question of a linguistic 
area or a Sprachbund in South Asia becomes relevant. Besides the IA languages, 
there are other Indo-European languages, mainly Iranian languages in the west, 
as well as English (although it has a relatively short history in the region). In ad- 
dition to Indo-European languages, there are representatives of Tibeto-Burman 
in the far north and east, Dravidian in the south (with the ‘remnant’ Brahui in 
the north-west), Austro-Asiatic in the northeast, the isolate Burushaski in the 
northwest, and even Turkic languages in the northwest, although the latter are 
found outside of what is normally seen as part of the subcontinent. A number of 
traits (such as retroflex consonants and dative subjects) have been suggested as 
areal, shared across languages and language families in South Asia, but not with- 
out lengthy discussions about what really should be considered areal (Emeneau 
1965; 1980; Masica 1976; 1991; 2001; Ebert 2006). 

According to Masica (2001), areal traits or features are not only of one kind, 
which is why he suggests a finer differentiation between 1) essentially areal fea- 
tures, which would be those features really defining the language area (as, for 
example, the above mentioned ones); 2) macroareal features, for features found 
not only in South Asia, but in most parts of mainland Asia (such as SOV word 
order); 3) marginal or linking features, for features “spilling over” from adjacent 
areas but not necessarily affecting the entire South Asia (such as the “essentially” 
Southeast Asian use of numeral classifiers in the northeast, or ergativity linking 
together South Asia with areas of Western Asia); and 4) subareal features, for fea- 
tures defining a smaller area within South Asia. Others (Dahl 2001; Koptjevskaja- 
Tamm & Walchli 2001) have been skeptical towards the notion of linguistic areas 
as such, questioning whether such areas have a reality of their own rather than 
merely being convenient ways of summarising certain phenomena. 

Regardless of the particular view one takes on areality in the end, there is 
reason to further inspect the languages and traits found in the northwestern 
corner of the subcontinent (i-e., the Hindukush region) “where conflicting areal 
patterns meet and interact, and many peculiar languages (‘Dardic’, Burushaski,”° 
the Pamir group of Eastern Iranian), at once archaic and innovating, find their 
home” (Masica 2001: 225). To this collection of languages should be added the 
Tibeto-Burman language Balti, which is spoken in the eastern part of the region 
adjacent to the main Shina belt, and the Nuristani languages, mainly found in the 
part of Afghanistan bordering Chitral and, to a lesser extent, on the Pakistani 


*° A language isolate, spoken in a few valleys in the extreme north of Pakistan. 
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side of the border. The latter were initially lumped together with the “Dardic” 
languages but are now considered a branch of Indo-Iranian, beside IA and Iranian 
(Degener 2002; Strand 2001). 

A few other scholars of South Asian languages, in addition to those mentioned, 
have identified features or a certain convergence of features that seem to be of 
particular relevance to this region (or some similarly defined region). Some of 
the more promising are those suggested by Bashir (2003), including grammatical- 
isation of evidentiality, multi-differentiating deictic systems, predominantly left- 
branching structures, contrasts between dental, retroflex and palatal sibilants 
and affricates (compare Tikkanen 2008), and the development of tonal or accen- 
tual systems, the latter feature further elaborated upon by Baart (2014). An in- 
teresting feature, only affecting a few (mostly adjacent but not closely-related 
languages) in this subregion, is the development of retroflex vowels, described 
in Merch (1997) and Heegard & Merch (2004). The loss of gender distinctions in 
the geographically-peripheral Indo-Aryan language Khowar (and also in closely- 
related Kalasha) was pointed out already by Emeneau (1965) as resulting from 
Persian influence (via the Iranian Pamir languages). More research may reveal 
whether Emeneau’s conclusion is correct, and also how this phenomenon is re- 
lated to an assumed grammaticalisation of animacy distinctions, present not only 
in Khowar and Kalasha (Bashir 1988: 401), but also in largely undocumented and 
not yet fully classified Dameli (Perder 2013: 4-6). Possible substratal influence, 
related to the isolate Burushaski or other now extinct languages, is also to a large 
extent terra incognita (Tikkanen 1988). 

Without any claim of completeness, there are also a number of other relevant 
works relating to areality in the region, or in a similarly defined region, that the 
interested reader is advised to consult (Bashir 1988; 1996b; Edel’man 1980; 1983; 
Fussman 1972; Skalmowski 1974; Tikkanen 1999; Toporov 1970). 


1.3.3 “Next-door” linguistic neighbours 


Surveying the languages of the region in the 1920s, Morgenstierne stated that 
“Lower Chitral is one of the most polyglott [sic] regions of Asia” (1941: 7), and if 
something characterises the immediate surroundings of the Palula area, it is mul- 
tilingualism and an ample opportunity for cross-language interaction. Decker 
(1992b: 10-23), in his and his team’s sociolinguistic survey, identified as many 
as twelve languages native to the 200,000+ population of Chitral District at the 
time, and another four non-native languages that played some role in the lives 
of people in the district. Some of the nearest linguistic neighbours of the Palula — 
historically or presently — are the following: 
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Khowar [khw]. Although not spoken in any area immediately adjacent to Pa- 
lula until quite recently, Khowar is now the overall dominant one in the district. 
It is spoken as the first language of approximately 82 per cent of the population 
(Decker 1992b: 11), and functions very much as a lingua franca, but in competition 
with Pashto south of Drosh Bazaar. Khowar is an IA language classified as be- 
longing to the Chitral group (see §1.3.1). The historical heartland of Khowar and 
the Kho people is the northern part of the Chitral District, north of Chitral town, 
from where the language apparently expanded southward to incorporate a num- 
ber of other ethno-linguistically distinct groups that previously used their own 
languages (Morgenstierne 1932: 46-47). Today, the total number of speakers of 
the language is 200,000-300,000 (Decker 1992b: 31-32). As previously mentioned 
(§1.2.1), Khowar competes with Palula in some of the Palula-speaking locations. 

Kalasha [kls] is the language spoken by and most intimately associated with 
the only surviving non-Muslim population in the entire region. The language is 
today the first language of 3,000 to 6,000 individuals (Trail & Cooper 1999: xi; 
Heegard Petersen 2006: 8) in a few famous side valleys — Birir, Bumboret and 
Rumbur - to the west of the Kunar River, near the Afghan border, and it also in- 
cludes a slightly different variety used in Urtsun Valley (where the speakers are 
Muslim). Due to the unique features of the traditional Kalasha religion and cul- 
ture, it has received a great deal of attention from anthropologists and folklorists 
throughout the years and is therefore probably one of the best documented com- 
munities of the region. The Kalasha language was once spoken in a much larger 
area — corresponding to the local political power held by the Kalasha in earlier 
times (Siiger 1956: 33) — possibly the only language truly indigenous to southern 
Chitral (Strand 2001). The language shares a number of features with Khowar, lin- 
guistically its nearest relative in the Chitral group. Although not spoken in any 
location adjacent to Palula today, it was probably the closest linguistic neighbour 
of Palula for centuries, sometimes spoken side by side in the very same location 
(particularly in Kalkatak and the Biori Valley). 

Dameli [dml] is spoken by about 5,000 people (Decker 1992b: 118) in eleven 
small villages in the Damel Valley, the next populated side valley south of the 
Palula-speaking Ashret Valley. Classification has proved to be a complicated is- 
sue with this language, as it it is similar in most respects to other IA languages 
in the region, while it is also strongly influenced by neighbouring Nuristani lan- 
guages (Strand 2001: 254). The dominant second language in the Damel Valley is 
Pashto and all men in the valley are reported to be able to communicate in that 
language, whereas most women in the valley seem to be monolingual in Dameli 
(Decker 1992b). Its position as the primary language for in-group communication 
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is largely unthreatened (Perder 2013: 7). Although there is some intermarriage 
between Dameli and Palula, the contact between the two groups may have been 
more frequent in the past, as indicated by shared vocabulary (Morgenstierne 1932: 
59-60). 

Shekhani [xvi], or Kamviri, is a northern Nuristani language.” From its old 
heartland around Kamdesh in southern Bashgal Valley in Afghanistan, the lan- 
guage had already found its way into Chitral by the end of the 19th century. 
There are approximately 1,500 to 2,000 speakers of this language (Decker 1992b) 
in the villages Langorbat and Badrugal, the latter situated along the main road 
between the mouths of the Biori and Ashret Valleys, while about 4,000 speakers 
of the language remain in the old heartland in Afghanistan. The most widespread 
second language of Shekhani speakers is Pashto, a language preferred even in in- 
teraction with Khowar speakers, but (as mentioned above) in Badrugal, Palula 
seems to have a rather strong position as a second (or possibly third) language, 
apparently resulting from intermarriage with Palula-speaking families in nearby 
Palula locations. 

Pashto [pbu]. In spite of its current dominant position as a trade language and 
the unrivalled lingua franca of the entire province,”” Pashto has a fairly short 
history in Chitral, spoken only by a few settlers less than a century ago (Mor- 
genstierne 1932: 67). Many of those families who now count Chitral as their 
home district started moving into Chitral in the 1930s. Although no more than 
3,000 (Decker 1992b) individuals in Chitral had Pashto as their first language in 
the beginning of the 1990s (a figure that more than likely has increased a great 
deal), the Pashtuns (or Pathans as they are often referred to) is a very influential 
group and, according to one report, control 85 per cent of all trade in the district. 
While earlier immigrating Pashtuns learnt to speak Khowar in order to carry out 
their trade, it is now common for speakers of other languages to learn Pashto to 
have access to trade in Chitral. The largest concentration of Pashto speakers is 
probably in and around Drosh and along the Kunar River southwards from there. 
There are also Pashtun settlements in the upper parts of the Ashret Valley. 


*! Although Kamviri has been given its own ISO 639-1 code, it is according to Strand (1973: 298) 
and Degener (2002: 104) a mere sub-variety of Kati [bsh], or Kamkata-viri as Strand (2001) more 
recently refers to it, the largest and most widespread of the languages classified as Nuristani. 

*? Pashto is an Iranian language with a total of 25-50 million speakers on both sides of the Pak- 
istan-Afghanistan border (David 2013: 7-8). A fourfold dialect division based mainly on pho- 
nological features, places the Pashto of this region in a Northeastern group (Elfenbein 1997: 
739-740), roughly corresponding to Northern Pashto [pbu] in the Ethnologue (Lewis, Simons 
& Fennig 2015) classification. 
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1.3.4 Patterns of language use 


Palula is almost exclusively used among people who speak Palula as their first 
language. Within the Biori and Ashret Valleys, it is in most cases the only lan- 
guage in communicative use, and there are very few native speakers of other 
languages residing in those locations. However, as soon as there is a non-Palula 
speaker present, even in one of the main Palula villages, the language switches 
to one of wider communication, vz. Khowar with most other-tongue speakers 
from within Chitral, or Pashto, which is used with some non-Khowar speakers 
from within Chitral, as well as with Pashtuns from places beyond the Lowari 
Pass.”? Decker (1992b) draws the conclusion that Palula speakers are probably 
less proficient in these other languages in domains requiring little or no out- 
group interaction. 

The only indication that Palula may be learnt by speakers of other languages is 
in the, now historical, case of Kalasha speakers in Kalkatak shifting from Kalasha 
to the use of Palula (Decker 1992a: 55, 79; Akhunzada & Liljegren 2009: 5), and 
the Shekhani speakers of Badrugal of whom reportedly a fair number use Palula 
as a second language (Decker 1992a: 59). 

The only location where a substantial number of people might be termed semi- 
speakers of Palula is Kalkatak. Many children of one or two Palula-speaking par- 
ents have some proficiency in Palula, but due to lack of practice and the predom- 
inance of Khowar in many daily life situations, as well as a conscious language 
shift even in originally Palula-speaking families, their Palula skills are imperfect 
(according to other speakers in Biori and Ashret). The only situation where they 
have to use Palula is when speaking with elderly monolingual relatives or in 
interaction with people from other Palula-speaking locations. 

Women with other first languages marrying into families in Biori and Ashret 
also learn or are expected to learn and use Palula with their in-laws as well as 
with their own children, which is generally the normal pattern in the region. That 
pattern, however, is often reversed in the case of the in-laws’ language being 
a low-prestige language. Therefore, in a village like Kalkatak, and to some extent 
in Puri, where Palula identity is weak, a strong reason for choosing a Khowar- 
speaking wife is, contrary to this overall pattern, to ensure that the children-to-be 
are brought up with a good command of Khowar. A secondary effect is that also 
the husband and the in-laws benefit from this, by being offered an opportunity 
to shift from low-prestige Palula to high-prestige Khowar. 


*° Communication with other outsiders is still rather infrequent, but Urdu would be the natu- 
ral choice of language to the extent the Palula speaker is able to communicate in it (which 
constituted about 50 per cent of Decker (1992)’s Palula respondents). 
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Photo 1.4: The author (left) interviewing group of men in Puri, 2004 (Emil Perder) 


Most, if not all, children of Palula-speaking parents in Ashret and Biori learn 
Palula as their first language, but there is a tendency to pick up Khowar or Pashto 
as second languages at a very early age, although children can be said to remain 
virtually monolingual until they start school. Only a few Palula-speaking parents 
(according to Decker 1992b) report that their children do not speak Palula at all, 
mostly in Palula locations outside Biori and Ashret, i-e., locations with an already 
weak or vanishing Palula identity. 

There is widespread multilingualism in all of the Palula villages, and the ability 
to speak and understand other languages has possibly increased over time. There 
is, generally speaking, a strong pressure to learn other languages, regardless of 
location, for educational and business purposes. As soon as children start school, 
they need to learn Urdu in order to gain anything from the teaching. And as soon 
as they leave their home village or valley to go to the bazaar or to meet people 
from non-Palula villages, they need either Khowar or Pashto to make themselves 
understood. In contrast, there is, as far as can be observed, not much pressure 
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to reject their own language. The only exception to this rule might be Kalkatak, 
where Palula is viewed as being lower in prestige and less useful than Khowar. 

The exact pattern of multilingualism varies from location to location. Most 
of those interviewed by Decker (1992b) said they speak at least three languages 
besides Palula. Overall, Khowar is the most common second language among 
Palula speakers. It is most frequently used in the bazaar town Drosh as well as 
with non-Palula neighbours (in the locations outside Biori and Ashret) and in 
most contacts with local officials. Only in Ashret is Pashto the most common 
second language. Particularly in Kalkatak and in the Biori Valley, many people 
are proficient in Khowar as well as in Pashto. Only a few people are purely 
monolingual: mainly older people, women to a larger extent than men, and small 
children (Decker 1992b). 

The prescribed language of most formal education is the national language 
Urdu, which in practical terms means that teachers in the lower grades, in as 
far as they themselves are locals, teach and give explanations in Palula. Instruc- 
tion in Palula is supposed to be gradually replaced by “Urdu only” instruction 
as students move into the high school level, but to what degree that is realised 
practically is rather uncertain. It may be foreseen that an increasing number of 
people in the near future will be exposed to Urdu as a language of wider com- 
munication, as a result of more and more people getting access to radio, TV and 
other media, and there will almost certainly be a growing emphasis on Urdu 
skills for obtaining qualified jobs. 

English plays a role similar to that of Urdu, as it is the medium (at least tech- 
nically) of instruction in the private schools of the district, including private 
schools in Ashret and Biori. Exposure to English as a language of natural in- 
teraction is, however, restricted to ephemeral contact with foreigners coming 
to Chitral in the summer months. As the official language of all civil services, 
knowledge of English is considered very attractive and is very important for 
those applying for education outside their home district, a position within the 
local or regional administration or a job within the tourist sector. Both Urdu and 
English function as markers of prestige. Educated speakers tend to mix in Urdu 
lexical material relatively freely into their Palula speech, and to a more limited 
degree they also use English, almost exclusively via Urdu. 

Arabic in its literary form has a status similar to that of Urdu or English, but 
its use is strictly limited to the topic of religion. There are probably very few if 
any first language speakers of Arabic in the district, though a number of religious 
scholars have or claim to have a command of the language. A special area of loans 
has to do with religion, and naturally we find a large number of Arabic or Perso- 
Arabic loans here, but generally it is difficult to discern for certain whether they 
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are borrowed from Arabic or Persian directly or have come into the language via 
Pashto, Urdu or even Khowar. 

A historically deeper level of loans in the lexicon of Palula suggests more fre- 
quent contacts with speakers of other languages, particularly Dameli and Ka- 
lasha, as was mentioned above. Persian, as the official language in the former 
kingdom of Chitral, once played a role similar to that played by Urdu today. 


1.4 Internal variation 


There is no significant dialect variation between the different Palula locations, 
but there is reason to speak of two dialect areas, each representing one of the 
two major concentrations of Palula speakers: Ashret and Biori. Although it is not 
entirely clear how the speech varieties of Ghos (now extinct or nearly so) and 
Puri relate to these two main dialect areas, the data available for the Palula of Puri 
agrees more closely with the Biori variety than it does with the Ashret variety. 
We shall therefore regard the dialect of Puri, together with that of Kalkatak, as 
a subvariety of the Biori variety. There is no dialect continuum between the Biori 
and Ashret varieties (as the population is confined to these two relatively fertile 
side valleys), and the geographical proximity within each valley is high enough 
to exclude any significant in-dialect variations. 

Individual examples representing the speech of Ashret and Biori will be indi- 
cated by A and B, respectively, in front of the references given throughout this 
work, and if nothing is explicitly indicated it is the speech of Ashret that is in- 
tended. 

Although individual differences will be pointed out as different features are 
discussed, a few salient divergent features should be mentioned briefly. They 
have mainly to do with morphophonology and the lexicon, and to a much lesser 
extent with phonology proper, morphology or syntax. 

Due to differences in the historical development of accented vowel sounds, 
there are some regular correspondences (as shown in Table 1.4) between A and B 
cognates. That some vowel raising and lengthening have taken place in A regard- 
less of syllable structure, whereas the same processes have been conditioned by 
accent position as well as syllable structure in B, has resulted in some paradigms, 
particularly the nominal, displaying morphophonemic alternations in B (sc: saan, 
PL: stuna; kram, kraama; chéetr, chiitra) that are not found in A. But conversely, 
and for the same reason, some other alternations have arisen in A (sdar ‘lake’, 
sari ‘lakes’; daar ‘door’, dard ‘doors’) that are not found in B (s4r, sari; dar, dara). 
See §3.5.1 for further examples. 

As far as the inventory of phonological segments and suprasegmentals are 
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Table 1.4: Reconstructed vowel development from proto-forms to A and B forms, 


respectively 
Proto-form Ashret Biori 
(syllable) 
“(C)aaC “saan >60 sdon saan ‘pasture’ 
*(C)aa# *sdana >60 s6ona = >tlu suuna ‘pastures’ 
“(C)aC “kram >da kraam kram ‘work’ 
*(C)hac *hat >ad haat hat ‘hand’ 
“(C)(h)a# “hata >da haata = >da haata ‘hands’ 
*(C)éeC “chéetr >ti chiitr chéetr ‘field’ 
*(C)ée# “chéetra >t chiitra >t chiitra ‘fields’ 


concerned the two dialects are basically identical, whereas there are some pho- 
nological processes that seem to be confined to one of the two dialects. One 
of them is /1/-velarisation (see §3.1.2), exclusively found in B, possibly resulting 
from Kalasha substratal influence. Some entirely non-predictable differences in 
pronunciation are also found, as when a word is pronounced with an h-segment 
in one of the dialects and not in the other: B ghadé- vs. A gadé- ‘take off’. In 
other cases, such differences are limited to a subset of a paradigm. In B, some 
inflectional forms of ‘come’ contain an h-segment (yhéendi ‘she comes’), others 
lack it (yéeli ‘she came’, yii ‘she will come’); in A, however, all the forms of that 
verb include an h-element (yhéendi, yhéeli, yhii). 

Lexically there are some differences, but these primarily have to do with sep- 
arate sources of influence. While loans from Pashto have been prevalent in A, 
it seems that Khowar has been the more common donor language as far as B is 
concerned. Sometimes a “native” word has been replaced in one of the dialects, 
whereas it has been preserved in the other: B niwesé- (from Khowar) vs. A Coontd- 
‘write’; B neerii vs. A zeeldi (from Pashto) ‘root’. In other cases, an identical, or 
corresponding, lexical form differs in usage or scope. The word gaadbaabu, liter- 
ally “big father”, can only refer to one’s father’s older brother in A, whereas in 
B, gaadubdabu is the word also used for one’s grandfather, paternal and mater- 
nal alike (correspoding to A déodu and méomu, respectively). The general word 
for ‘clothes’ in B is débal, a word that in A has the markedly negative meaning 
‘rags, tattered clothing’, while paanti is the word typically used for ‘clothes’ in 
the latter variety. 

Syntactically, the Perfect formation with the perfective finite verb and hin- ‘is’, 
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the most common construction used in A, seems to be missing altogether in B. 
Instead a construction with the nonfinite converb and hin- is used for expressing 
the same category (see §10.1.7). 


1.5 Previous research 


Georg Morgenstierne was the first scholar to collect linguistic data from the 
language. In 1929 he visited Chitral and collected, apart from information and 
data on a number of other languages, Palula language material. Some prelimi- 
nary notes on Palula are included in a summary report, but most of his Palula 
material and analysis can be found in a research article titled Notes on Phalira: 
An unknown Dardic language of Chitral (1941). The latter is mainly based on the 
Ashret dialect, “en meget eiendommelig, og hittil ganske ukjent indisk dialekt” (a 
most peculiar, and so far, fairly unknown, Indic dialect), as he describes it in his 
personal journal (Morgenstierne 1992: 38). Briefly (in about 50 pages), Morgen- 
stierne (1941) outlines its assumed relationship to other Indo-Aryan languages, 
describes summarily its phonology and morphology. The article also includes 
a translation of a standard text (the beginning part of The Prodigal Son) and 
a word list. 

The next scholar to approach the subject, or something closely related, was 
Georg Buddruss, who studied the language spoken in Sau. During the winter of 
1955-56, he sat with a native informant from the village, and about a decade later 
published his results in Die Sprache von Sau in Ostafghanistan: Beitrage zur Kennt- 
nis des dardischen Phalura (Buddruss 1967), including an outline of the phonology 
and morphology of this variety from a historical-comparative perspective and 
some comparisons with Morgenstierne (1941)’s Palula material. Syntax is given 
only a few pages, but 11 shorter texts with German translation and a word list 
are generously included. 

A sociolinguistic survey of northern Pakistan was carried out by the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics (SIL) in 1989-90. In the fifth volume of the report, 
Languages of Chitral (Decker 1992b), a chapter on Palula written by Kendall 
Decker discusses the sociolinguistic environment of the language, including its 
geographical extension, and summarises its history as viewed by the community. 
It also describes the social and economic environment and presents some factors 
having to do with language use. Attached to this study is a 210-item word list 
with words from Ashret, Biori, Purigal and Sau respectively, as well as some 
partly interlinearised texts. The material discussed later by Decker (1992a; 1996) 
overlaps to a large extent with that of the survey (Decker 1992b). 

Richard Strand has continuously posted on the Internet (1997/2015) results 
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from a short stretch of fieldwork carried out on the Ashret dialect, including some 
historical-genealogical material from Ashret, a phonological statement and a se- 
mantically-structured lexicon (incorporating Morgenstierne (1941)’s word list). 
This project is all part of a larger attempt at documenting the languages spoken 
in the Hindukush region, with special references to Nuristan and the Nuristani 
languages. 

Elena Bashir, focusing her scholarly work on Kalasha and Khowar, includes 
a section on Palula in The Indo-Aryan languages, a recently published standard 
work (2003). Although mainly based on Morgenstierne (1941), it is supplemented 
by Bashir’s own field notes from the B variety. Some original B data of hers is 
also included and discussed in a paper on quotatives and complementisers in the 
region (1996). 

Another work touching on the subject, although not linguistic per se, is the 
ethnohistorical work carried out by Alberto and Augusto Cacopardo (2001). In 
Gates of Peristan — history, religion and society in the Hindu Kush, one entire chap- 
ter by Alberto Cacopardo is devoted to Palula as a group, including a review and 
discussion of a wealth of historical sources and the local tradition, combined 
with a presentation of carefully recorded first hand observations and interviews. 
A previously unpublished essay from 1987, written by the former major Ahmad 
Saeed (from Ashret), is included as an appendix. In it, Saeed draws up a histori- 
cal-genealogical background of the community and the area where the language 
is spoken today, drawing from its rich oral tradition. 

Summarising all the previous research carried out, we conclude that there is 
still no description of Palula that has taken larger amounts of data into account or 
one that reflects the structures of the language at more than a rudimentary level. 
Outside Palula specific studies, a number of scholars have been and continue to 
be actively involved in research in the region, but I will not make an attempt to 
paint that picture at the present time. 


1.6 Current study 


The aim of the current work is to provide an accurate description of Palula phonol- 
ogy, morphology, and syntax, based on first hand data and generously illustrated 
with examples from natural use. Some discourse features appearing in the lan- 
guage will also be mentioned, but no section as a whole will be dedicated to 
this topic. The present work includes two interlinearised sample texts, one in 
the Ashret dialect, and the other in the Biori dialect. For further information on 
the lexicon of the language, the interested reader may consult Palula Vocabulary 
(Liljegren & Haider 2011), a limited Palula-English dictionary produced primarily 
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with the scholarly community in mind, and for more text samples, Palula Texts 
(Liljegren & Haider 2015b) may be consulted, a collection of annotated texts repre- 
senting various genres. The project has also generated a few other topic-specific 
publications (Liljegren 2009; Liljegren & Haider 2009; Liljegren 2010; Liljegren 
& Haider 2015a). 


Photo 1.5: The author (right) recording a narrative with Muhammad Zahir Shah 
in Puri, 2004 (Emil Perder) 


The main bulk of the material on which this grammatical description is based 
was collected during several periods of field work in Pakistan from 1998 to 2006. 
I resided along with my family in Peshawar during two longer periods, the first 
being 1998-2000, as a student of Pashto at the Area Study Centre of Peshawar 
University, and then 2003-2006 while involved in the establishment and develop- 
ment of the Forum for Language Initiatives (FLI) in Peshawar.** After the comple- 
tion of my dissertation in 2008, I served for another two-year period, 2008-2010, 


** The organisation was initially established as the Frontier Language Institute. In 2009, it relo- 
cated to Islamabad. 
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as a consultant with FLI while also following up on my Palula research and being 
engaged in areal-linguistic research. My time spent in Chitral extends from a few 
days to periods of two months at a time, variously staying in Drosh, Kalkatak, 
Biori and Ashret. 

My main philosophy has been to diminish the gap between myself and my 
Palula respondents/consultants and their community as much as possible, thus 
avoiding unnecessary filtering. Therefore, I have gradually acquired not only 
a passive understanding of the language, but also as much as possible I have used 
it in interaction with Palula speakers. However, I am in no position to claim that 
my research has been carried out entirely monolingually. English and Pashto 
have also functioned as important communication languages. A more passive 
and rudimentary understanding of Urdu has also been of some help. 

Although all this started out very much as a one-man enterprise, it developed 
gradually into more of a collaborative undertaking, and throughout the project 
a number of people from the Palula community have been involved at varying 
levels of activity, independence and expertise: 

Naseem Haider, a schoolteacher from Ashret, came to be my chief language 
consultant. He worked full-time together with me in Peshawar, from mid-2003 
to 2006, and even after my return to Sweden, he continued assisting me from 
a distance. After being trained through FLI in basic language documentation, 
he carried out a large number of interviews and recordings with people in his 
community, transcribed massive amounts of text, worked with me on transla- 
tion into English, filled in a number of questionnaires, participated in and gave 
valuable input to the on-going analysis, and worked on a Palula lexical database. 
Presently, he leads a mother-tongue based educational project in Ashret, while 
also serving with FLI as a consultant to multiple language communities in the 
area of literacy. 

Haji Muhammad Atiqullah, a school principal from Dhamaret, Biori, became 
my main Biori language consultant in 1998. Although never under any formal 
agreement, he was instrumental in systematically introducing me to his language 
during my early visits to Chitral and helped me go through lots of language 
material and sort out a number of phonological and grammatical issues. He went 
through the same training at FLI as Naseem Haider. 

Ikram ul-Hagq, a schoolteacher from Ashret, assisted me voluntarily in my re- 
search during the period 1998-2000. He was introduced to transcription and 
basic recording methods and made a number of important interviews and text 
recordings, which he also transcribed and provided with free translations. 

Sher Haider Khan, a schoolteacher from Ashret and older brother of Naseem 
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Photo 1.6: Main language consultants Naseem Haider (left) and Muhammad 
Atiqullah (right), 2006 (Henrik Liljegren) 


Haider, assisted me voluntarily on different occasions, filling in questionnaires, 
providing natural examples and explaining various aspects of his language. He 
participated in parts of the FLI training programme. 

A few other people spent considerable time with me, contributing in important 
ways to my research, understanding and ability to speak Palula: Saeed Ahmad, 
Kalkatak; Atahullah, Biori; Sardar Hayat, Ashret; (late) Said Habib, Ashret; Sher 
Habib, Ashret; and Munir Ahmad, Ashret. 

My material on phonology is primarily based on separate B and A word lists”° 
that I began compiling and recording with speakers in 1999. Those have been 
supplemented later with other lists and recordings. 

The morphological and syntactic parts of my study are primarily based on text 


* This included lexemes (primarily nouns and verbs) recorded in differently inflected forms as 
well as recordings of words in isolation and in frames. 
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material, in all 62 texts from 37 speakers/writers, of different length and analysed 
with varying accuracy and detail. Most of the texts are recorded and transcribed 
oral narratives, but also other textual genres are represented. A few texts in 
the material were written and in some cases only later recorded when read out. 
However, even those written texts represent an oral rather than a literary style, 
as there is no literary tradition. A tentative orthography was introduced as late 
as 2004, and the written texts were produced during an experimental phase in 
its development. The textual material was supplemented with elicitation of full 
paradigms, local proverbs, expressions and sentences, questionnaires and notes 
of language use in the community. 

For details on textual genres, types of data and individual speakers and writ- 
ers or informants, the list in Abbreviations at the beginning of this work should 
be consulted. The references given after each example utterance throughout the 
work can be found in that list: for example, A:SHY028 refers to a particular nar- 
rative (abbreviated SHY) in the A variety (hence A:) written by Sher Haider, oc- 
curring as entry 28 in my interlinear text database.”° 

Although only marginally referred to and used, a few smaller field studies car- 
ried out parallel with my Palula research also need to be mentioned: 

As already hinted at earlier, some Sauji data was collected in 2000, by Ajmal 
Nuristani’’ and myself, in Timar Camp in Lower Dir, where a substantial number 
of people from Sau resided at the time. Later, Ajmal Nuristani, at my request, 
recorded and transcribed a few other texts and word lists, both in Pakistan and 
in Sau (Afgha 

AlsoMuhammad Khanntioned briefly above, a survey trip to Kalkot in Dir Ko- 
histan was carried out under Joan Baart’s (SIL) and my auspices by Naseem 
Haider and another FLI fellow, Muhammad Zaman Sagar (from Kalam, Swat), 
in 2006. Apart from obtaining sociolinguistic information, they recorded a few 
Kalkoti texts, a word list with two different speakers, a questionnaire focusing 
on verbs and another focusing on pronouns. 

As for Dameli, data was chiefly collected in the form of a questionnaire (deal- 
ing with pronouns and verb agreement) filled out in the summer of 2005 by Hayat 
Muhammad Khan of Aspar (Damel Valley), who participated in the FLI training 
program. The data was subsequently discussed with and commented upon by 


°° A few texts are not entered as interlinear texts and therefore references to individual strings 
in them are not numbered. 

*7 Ajmal Nuristani’s father is Nuristani and his mother’s relatives come from Sau, but he is pri- 
marily a Pashto speaker who grew up as a refugee in Chitral. 
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Emil Perder (Stockholm University).”® 


Also in 2005, I carried out some interviews (based on the questionnaire also 
used for Dameli) in Kalkatak with Muhammad Salaam and Faiz Muhammad, 
two Gawarbati speakers, both in their thirties and originally from Nari in Af- 
ghanistan and since the early 1980s settled in the refugee section of the village 
Kalkatak.?? 


1.7 Palula as a written language 


Until recently, Palula was unwritten and largely undocumented, a condition 
shared with most smaller (and even some larger) language communities in the 
region. Before the commencement of the current research, only a handful of local 
poets saw the need for writing Palula, making use of Urdu writing when com- 
posing poetry to be read aloud by themselves. There had been no systematic or 
collective attempts at creating a consistent and practical orthographic represen- 
tation of Palula. The community is, after all, relatively small, with only a limited 
number of highly educated people, and uses a language entirely deprived of any 
outside recognition. Although there are primary schools throughout the Palula- 
speaking area, only Urdu (and more recently English) is the recognised medium 
of instruction and formal literacy. 

In 2003, representatives from all the major settlements came together and 
formed Anjuman-e-taraqqi-e-Palula,*® a society for the promotion of Palula, with 
the purpose of facilitating the development of Palula as a vehicle for literary and 
educational efforts. At that time, an orthography proposal was put together by 
Naseem Haider and myself, with input from a few local scholars and teachers. It 
was endorsed by the society, which agreed that a Perso-Arabic script, conform- 
ing closely with the way it is applied to Urdu, should be used as a basis, with the 
addition of symbols representing a few consonant sounds not present in Urdu.” 


*8 Emil Perder began field work on Dameli in 2003, through FLI, mainly with the aforementioned 
Hayat Muhammad Khan and his uncle Asmatullah Khan Dameli, also from Aspar, as co-re- 
searchers and informants. 

” Tam indebted to my friend and FLI colleague Fakhruddin Akhunzada of Kalkatak for arranging 
these interviews. 

°° The organization was registered 2014 under the new name Palula Community Welfare Organi- 
zation. 

3! Words which are clearly identical to words in the Perso-Arabic stock are normally written in 
the traditional way, resulting in a fair degree of orthographic overrepresentation. The phoneme 
/s/ is, for example, represented by < _» > in most native Palula vocabulary, but could be written 
as < p>, <> or <_,> if occurring in a loanword, depending on the particular spelling 
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1.7 Palula as a written language 


The alphabet adopted is presented in Table 1.5, displayed along with sound cor- 
respondences in the same broad transcription (“Palula Common Transcription”, 
or PCT) that is used throughout this work. Starting with a group of Urdu-literate 
people, the basic spelling principles were further discussed and applied in a writ- 
ers’ workshop in 2004. Following some fine-tuning of the orthography, the two 
first-ever Palula booklets were printed in 2006, one of them an alphabet book 
(Haider 2006a)** and the other a collection of short stories (Haider 2006b). In 
2012, Forum for Language Initiatives and Anjuman-e-taraqqi-e-Palula published 
a collection of about 300 Palula proverbs and sayings, along with Urdu transla- 
tions (Haider 2012b). 

Through the Forum for Language Initiatives, the concept of multilingual edu- 
cation was introduced to the community in 2005. This eventually led to the es- 
tablishment of a mother-tongue pre-school in Ashret proper in 2008, and some- 
what later a second school in Koodghaa. More than 30 native Palula speakers, 
both men and women, took part in producing the curricula from scratch, rep- 
resenting a set of culturally relevant themes. In preparation for the first school 
year, a package was produced consisting of a pre-reader, a pre-writer, a primer, 
a collection of reading stories, a collection of listening stories, and a compila- 
tion of songs and rhymes, all in Palula. In 2010, a first batch of pupils completed 
two years of education in Palula, with gradual introduction to Urdu and English 
(Rehman & Sagar 2015). 

The most visible modifications made to the existing Urdu alphabet in order to 
write Palula have to do with symbols representing a number of retroflex sounds: 
<<> for c, <3> for z, <_3> for s, and <3> for n. To write ts, the symbol <> 
has been borrowed from the Pashto alphabet. Aspiration as well as h occurring 
in clusters with voiced consonants (see Table 1.6) are represented by <a>. 

Another modification relates to the representation of the ten vowels. Because 
of the many crucial contrasts between long and short vowels, particularly in 
word-final position, the developers of the Palula orthography introduced a lan- 
guage-particular use of a diacritic <> to mark a short vowel, as displayed in 
Table 1.7. Mainly due to challenges in the area of font development, Palula mate- 
rials are exclusively produced in naskh style, not in nasta’liq. 


in the donor language. 
* A second edition was published in 2012 (Haider 2012a). 
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Table 1.5: The Palula alphabet with corresponding transcription (PCT) 


I s t t p b a, aa 
5 5 * 

‘ ‘e a e 
d d h ts c é 
wv 5 3 s 3 ) 5 
) Zz J Zz r r 
a - = uP uw J wt 
7 Zz t Zz s $ § 
e J Ss Ss 3 ee) e 
m l g k q f y 
a is 4 ° 9 5 S) 
ee y, ii h w, 00 n n 


7 7 sl Zi T 
uu 00 il ee aa 
( 3) \ 2 
u O I e a 
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1.8 Remarks on transcription and glossing 


The trancription system used for Palula in the main bulk of this work (always oc- 
curring with italics, for example, paaluulad) largely corresponds with that in gen- 
eral use in South Asian linguistics and by most indologists (what Masica refers 
to as “Standard Orientalist”, 1991: xv, and some others refer to as an “indological” 
system, Radloff 1999: 9). Since this is also the basic system (with very slight vari- 
ations) used by other contemporary scholars of Shina varieties (Buddruss 1987; 
1993; 1996; Degener 2008; Schmidt & Kohistani 2001; 2008; Schmidt 2000; 2001; 
2003; 2004a,b; Radloff 1992; 1999; Radloff w. Shakil 1998)**, including the con- 
ventions for representing accent (for details, see §3.4.3), I have seen no reason 
to abandon it in favour of any other standard, such as a consistent use of IPA 
symbols, since any such decision would make inter-variety comparisons more 
troublesome and less straight-forward. I will, as mentioned (§1.7), refer to this 
broad transcription, taking only phonological contrasts into account, as Palula 
common transcription (PCT). The PCT symbols that differ from IPA notation are 
listed in Table 1.8. 

However, to make the work accessible to the general typologist or readers not 
familiar with this particular system, IPA transcription (following International 
Phonetic Association, 1999) has been used (along with PCT within parentheses) 
for phonemic and phonetic transcriptions in §3.1-§3.4 (and occasionally else- 
where in the grammar), the former consistently surrounded by forward slashes, 
for example /pa:lu:la:/, and the latter by square brackets, for example [pa:tu:ta:]. 

When citing other sources or scholars on individual IA languages, I have in 
most cases kept the transcription used by them, without any attempts at making 
them conform to the particular conventions used in Palula examples. 

I should hasten to add that PCT is not to be considered a community orthogra- 
phy. For that purpose the Arabic -based script (as described in §1.7) is used and 
promoted in the community. 

Each glossed example sentence in this work consists (with a few exceptions) of 
three lines or analytical strings: 1) A transcribed utterance, 2) morpheme gloss- 
ing, and 3) a free translation. The first line is a phonemic representation of the 
utterance, following PTC (as described above), with word breaks and morpheme 
breaks. It is, as far as has been possible, a regularised (within each of the two 
main dialects) surface form, i.e., a form not necessarily reflecting underlying 
morphology nor individual sub-phonemic variation. Some deviations from these 


* Also the transcriptions in Hook (1990a; 1996) and Hook & Zia (2005) agree to a large extent 
with the principles applied by the other scholars. 
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Table 1.8: Symbols used in Palula common transcription (PCT) deviating from 
IPA notation 


PCT IPA Comment 


f t 

dq 

¢ ts 

é tc 

$ $ 

s G 

z 4 

J z 

n 1 

r U 

ae 

h Ss Aspiration (h following voiceless plosive or 
affricate in PCT) 

aa a Double vowel corr. to IPA length-indicating /:/ 

aa a First-mora accent 

aa a Second-mora accent 

a~ a Nasalisation 


principles have been applied when there is considerable (intra-dialectal) varia- 
tion in the output form, such as in the representation of the present tense suffix 
-aan when following on an a-ending stem. In most cases, however, morpheme 
breaks (e.g., phed-i ‘arrive-cv’) have only been applied (i.e., signalled explicitly 
with a hyphen) when they line up with the surface form, whereas sequences of 
morphemic elements obscured by the surface form (e.g., seé ‘sleep.cv’) are only 
separated with a period in the glossing while represented as a single element 
in the transcription itself. On the second line, each morpheme is shown with a 
gloss, either in the form of a one-word English equivalent of a lexical morpheme, 
or in the form of an abbreviation of a grammatical category. The third line gives 
a free translation into English of the utterance as a whole; it strives at capturing 
the meaning in idiomatic English. 

Slightly different principles have been applied to the two sample texts included. 
Instead of the three analytical strings of the glossed examples, there are four sep- 
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arate strings: 1) A transcribed utterance, 2) morpheme breakdown, 3) morpheme 
glossing, and 4) a free translation. The first line, again reflecting a regularised sur- 
face form, is only given with word breaks, no word-internal morpheme breaks. 
The second line has the transcribed Palula words broken down into morphemes. 
These are, to the extent it has been possible, displayed in an underlying mor- 
phemic form, which in some cases differ slightly from the output form of the 
first line. The third line, that of morpheme glossing, lines up with the morpheme 
breakdown of the second line. Frequently occurring markers have in this ver- 
sion been supplied with more specific glossing. The same principles as above 
have been applied to the free translation. 
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This chapter is a brief overview covering the most central features of Palula. For 
more in-depth coverage of each topic, and for information on those not explicitly 
covered here, the later chapters will need to be consulted. 


2.1 Phonology 


With its 32-37 members, the Palula consonant inventory (Table 2.1) is moderately 
large to large (Maddieson 2013a). There are five basic places of articulation (labial, 
dental, retroflex, palatal and velar), with a voicing contrast in the plosive and 
fricative sets, and an aspiration contrast in the plosive and affricate sets. 


Table 2.1: Palula consonants 


Pp t t k (q) 
p* > t k® 
b d dq g 
ts ts te 
(ts") (ts") to 
(f) s s ¢ x h 
Z (z) Z y 
m n nN 
r t 
1] 
w j 


Palula has ten phonemic vowels, comprising five basic qualities, each having 
a long and a short counterpart. This inventory (Table 2.2) forms a symmetrical 
and typologically common system. Vowel nasalisation is a marginal, possibly 
emerging, feature in the language, but not so far fully contrastive. 

The language has a complex syllable structure (Maddieson 2013b), permitting 
three consonants in the onset position and two in the coda position (although 
a limited number of consonant combinations are permitted before or after the 


2 Typological overview 


Table 2.2: Palula vowels 


vowel nucleus, as shown in Table 2.3). There is a tendency to drop the final 
consonant in word final clusters. 

Main stress falls on the final or the penultimate syllable of the lexical root. One 
of the vocalic moras of the stressed syllable receives pitch accent, phonetically 
realised as: a) high level or high falling on a short vowel [’], represented in this 
work as 4 (in polysyllabic words, elsewhere no marking); b) low rising on a long 
vowel [“], represented as ad; or c) high falling on a long vowel [*], represented 
as da. Pitch accent is contrastive, as illustrated in (1). 


(1) = /se:ti/ (seeti) vs /sé:ti/ (séeti) 


‘looked after’ ‘thigh’ 

/dé:di/ (deédi) vs  /dé:di/ (déedi) 

‘burnt F’ ‘grandmother’ 

/har/ (har) vs /ha:r/ (haar) vs /ha:r/ (haar) 
‘every’ ‘defeat’ ‘take away!’ 


Table 2.3: Word boundary syllable clusters (vd = voiced; vl = voiceless) 


Types Combinations Examples 


CCC-_ vd plosive + /r/ + /h/ /grhend/ ‘knot’ 
vd plosive/nasal + approximant + /h/ //djhu:ti/ ‘granddaughter’ 


CC- plosive/nasal + /r/ /kra:m/ ‘work’ 
consonant + approximant /swamu/ ‘is sleeping’ 
vd consonant + /h/ /hon/ ‘salt’ 

-CC nasal + consonant /gtho:nk/ = ‘worm’ 
vl fricative + vl plosive (/s + t/,/s + t/) /gho:st/ ‘house’ 
/t/ + /r/ /putr/ ‘son’ 
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2.2 Morphology 


Palula morphology is suffixing, and formatives are almost exclusively concatena- 
tive (Bickel & Nichols 2013b), with a moderately high degreee of synthesis (Bickel 
& Nichols 2013c). 

Nouns are inflected for number (singular, plural) and case (nominative, oblique, 
genitive). In most of the declensional classes, nominative plural and oblique sin- 
gular are cumulated into a single formative (Bickel & Nichols 2013a). The genitive 
(at least in the plural) can be analysed as suffixed to the oblique rather than to 
the nominative stem. The noun exemplified in Table 2.4 is sing ‘horn’. 


Table 2.4: Inflection of nouns 


Singular Plural 
Nominative sing sing-a 
Oblique sing-a sing-am 
Genitive sing-ii sing-am-ii 


There are three main functions of the oblique case of nouns: a) as the transi- 
tive subject in the perfective (i.e., as an ergative case marker); b) as the form to 
which postpositions are added; and c) as a locative. A number of other case-like 
functions (such as recipients) and more peripheral arguments appear as postpo- 
sitional phrases. 

Palula displays core-case asymmetry (Iggesen 2013), within the category of 
nouns as well as for NPs in general (more on pronouns below). While most 
nouns (those belonging to the two major a- and i-declensions) make a nomina- 
tive-oblique distinction, one declensional class (the m-declension) in particular 
does not make this distinction at all, whereas some of the pronouns make an even 
more fine-tuned nominative-accusative-oblique distinction, as seen in Table 2.5. 


Table 2.5: Core case distinctions 


+. > © . > © > 

man sister woman 3SG 
Nominative miis bheén kuri so 
Accusative miis bheén kuri tas 
Oblique (=ergative) miis-a bheen-i kuri tti 
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Table 2.6: Pronominal case distinctions 


Nominative Accusative Genitive Ergative 
IsG ma ma mii mii 
2sc_ tu tu thii thii 
Ip, be asaam asti asim 
2PL_ tus tusaam tusti tusim 


Palula has a fairly typical Indo-European two-gender system, which is primar- 
ily sex-based (Corbett 2013a). A noun is either masculine or feminine, a property 
established through morphological agreement. The basis for gender assignment 


is semantic as well as formal (Corbett 2013b). 


The pronoun system proper (i.e., Ist and 2nd person) is interesting in that it 
makes more distinctions in the plural than in the singular (Table 2.6), as there 


are dedicated ergative case forms only in the plural.’ 


The demonstratives, which are used as third-person pronouns, essentially make 
the same case distinctions as the plural personal pronouns (although there are 
other uses of the oblique apart from its ergative function). Additionally, they 
display gender distinctions (in the nominative singular) as well as a three-way 


deictic contrast (Table 2.7). 


Table 2.7: Demonstrative distinctions 


Nominative Accusative Genitive Oblique 
Proximal sc nu nis nisii nii 
ni nis nisii nii 
PL ni ninaam ninii ninim 
Distal SG lo las lasti Iii 
le las lasti Ii 
PL le lanaam lanti lanim 
Remote SG so tas tasti tii 
se tas tasti tii 
PL se tanaam tanii tanim 


"The forms ma and tu are glossed throughout this work as nominative and mii and thii as 


genitive, regardless of their functions in the clause. 
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Table 2.8: Inflection of adjectives 


Masculine singular Masculine plural Feminine 


Nominative panaaru panaara panéeri 
Non-nominative pandara panaara panéeri 


Adjectives are inflected for agreement in gender (masculine, feminine), num- 
ber (singular, plural) and case (nominative, non-nominative). The adjective in 
Table 2.8 is pandaru ‘white’. 

Finite verbs are inflected for tense(-aspect), mood (in a limited sense) and agree- 
ment in a) gender/number, or b) person (the type of agreement expressed depend- 
ing on tense-aspect, see §2.3 below). There are also some non-finite forms. For 
the sake of a more economical presentation that takes verbs of different inflec- 
tional classes into account, all verbs are analysed as having a perfective and a non- 
perfective stem. The verb in Table 2.9 is til- ‘walk’. 


2.3 Syntax 


Four of the most frequently occurring TMA-categories (Future, Present, Simple 
Past (=perfective) and Imperative) make use of inflectional morphology only (as 
displayed in Table 2.9).* Another three basic TMA-categories (Past Imperfective, 
Perfect and Pluperfect) are expressed periphrastically, by adding auxiliaries to 
inflected verb forms (as shown in Table 2.10). 

There is relatively little synchronically productive derivational morphology in 
the language, but a productive process for deriving verbs from other categories 
from within the language as well as from entirely novel or non-native elements 
is the use of verbalisers such as the- ‘do’ and bhe- ‘become’. Some examples are 
shown in (2). 


(2)  madad ‘help’ + the- > madddthiili ‘helped’ 
tang ‘narrow +  the- > tang thiilu ‘troubled’ 
milaadu ‘joined’ + bhe- > miladubhilu ‘met’ 
asaq ‘loving + bhe- >  asaqbhilu ‘fell in love with’ 


* Language-specific, and functionally defined, verbal categories are capitalised to set them apart 
from grammatical terms applied cross-linguistically. See Chapter 10 for details. 
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Table 2.9: Inflection of verbs 


Singular Plural 
Non-perfective stem 
Present M_ til-aan-u til-dan-a 
EF til-éen-i til-éen-im 
Future 1 til-um til-iia 
2 til-ar til-at 
3 til-a til-an 
Imperative til til-ooi 
Infinitive til-dai 
Converb til-i 
Obligative til-eendeéu 
Copredicative participle til-iim 
Verbal noun til-ainii 
Agentive verbal noun M_ til-aat-u til-dat-a 
F til-éet-i til-éet-im 
Perfective stem 
Perfective M_ tilil-u tilil-a 
F tilil-i tilil-im 


Table 2.10: Periphrastically formed TMA-categories 


TMA-category Inflectional category Auxiliary Example 
Past Imperfective future PST til-um de 
Perfect perfective ‘De.PRS-AGR’ tilil-u hin-u 
Pluperfect perfective PST tilil-u de 


Word order in Palula is typically head-final (Table 2.11). This is seen in the word 
order in noun phrases (determiner—noun, adjective-noun, numeral—noun, gen- 
itive-noun), adjective phrases (adjunct—adjective) and in adpositional phrases 
(noun phrase—postposition). As far as entire clauses are concerned, the word 
order (or rather constituent order) is more flexible, but the most frequent and 
pragmatically unmarked order is intransitive subject—verb, transitive subject— 
verb, and direct object—verb. 
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Table 2.11: Word order features 


Order Example 

Determiner-noun  eesé dhingar ‘that wood’ 
Adjective-noun paneéeri déeri ‘white beard’ 
Numeral—noun paanj toobaki ‘five rifles’ 
Genitive—noun incii rhati ‘bear’s footprints’ 
Adjunct-adjective biidi dhrigi ‘very long’ 
NP-adposition mii putra sangi ‘with my son’ 

S-V raajaa muru “The king died. 

A-V titi da daag mheerilu§ ‘He killed a markhor. 
O-V tti da dadag mheerilu§ ‘He killed a markhor’ 


As far as alignment is concerned, Palula displays an intricate split system. In 
the perfective categories (Simple Past, Perfect and Pluperfect), the pattern is es- 
sentially ergative, as seen in example (3), with a non-nominatively marked agent- 
subject and verbal agreement with the feminine direct object. In the non-perfec- 
tive categories (Future, Present and Past Imperfective), in contrast, it is essen- 
tially accusative, which can be observed from the nominatively marked agent- 
subject in (4), which is also the NP that the transitive verb agrees with in gender 
and number. 


(3) inc-a chéeli khéel-i 
bear[MsG]-oBL she.goat[Fsc] eat.PFV-F 
A O Vv 


‘The bear ate the goat’ (A:PAS056) 


(4) ine danc-a kha-dan-u 
bear[msc] raspberry[m]-PL eat-PRs-MsSG 
A O Vv 


‘The bear is eating raspberries.” (A:KAT145) 


Agreement is part of all finite verb forms, but the particular agreement features 
realised are related to tense-aspect. In Future and Past Imperfective, the verb 
agrees with its target in person (and number), as in (5), whereas in Present and 
the categories based on the perfective, the verb agrees in gender and number, as 
can be seen in (6). 
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Table 2.12: Alignment: Verbal agreement 


Aspect TMA-category Agreement Controller 


features 


Non-perfective Future, Past Imperfective Person/number S, A 


Present Gender/number S, A 
Imperative Number S,A 
Perfective Gender/number S, O 
(5) so muree jand-6o de 
3MSG.NOM dead.person.PL make.alive-3sG PST 
A O Vv 
‘He was resurrecting the dead’ (A:ABO034) 
(6) tdapar-atuuri inc-a chéeli ghasil-i hin-i 
hill-opt below bear[Msc]-oBt she.goat[F] catch.pFv-F be.PRS-F 
A O Vv 


‘Below the hill, the bear has captured the goat’ (A:PAS054) 


Alignment in the realm of verbal alignment is summarized in Table 2.12. 

Several NP splits further complicate the picture. Apart from the singling out of 
the transitive subject (A) in the perfective (asim in (7)), we also have pronominal 
forms particular to the direct object (O) (asaam in (8)), both of them different 
from the form used as the subject (S) of an intransitive clause (be in (9)). 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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asim  jinaaza khaseel-i wheelil-u de 

1PL.ERG corpse drag-cv take.down.PFV-MSG PST 

‘We dragged the corpse down, (A:GHA044) 

nu ba asadm mhaaranii the ukhdat-u de 
3SG.PROX.NOM TOP 1PL.acc kill. vN to. come.up.PFV-MSG PST 
‘He has come up here to kill us’ (A: HUA071) 

rhootasti-a_ be gtia 

morning-OBL 1PL.NOM £0.PFV.PL 

‘In the morning we left’ (A:GHA006) 


2.3 Syntax 


Table 2.13: Alignment: Case marking 


NP-type Aspect Case differentiation 
Nouns: a- and i-declensions Non-perfective A=S=O 
Perfective A#S=O 
Nouns: m-declension A=S=O 
Pronouns: 3sG, 1PL, 2PL, 3PL Non-perfective A=S#O 
Perfective A#S#0 
Pronouns: 1sG, 2sG Non-perfective A=S=O 
Perfective A#S=O 


Alignment in the realm of case marking is summarized in Table 2.13. This is a 
somewhat simplified overview in that some minor noun declensions (in which 
some case distinctions are upheld only in the plural) are not included. 

Sentences lacking an overt copula are allowed, and for predicate nominals in 
the Present tense, as the one shown in (10), they are typical. 


(10) mii baabu aak zamindaar miis 
1sG.GEN father IDEF farmer man 
‘My father is a farmer. (A:OUR002) 


Although it is possible to conjoin clauses with a conjunctive suffix (also used for 
conjoining noun phrases), other strategies are preferred, such as juxtaposition 
for symmetrical clauses or the overwhelmingly favoured Converb construction, 
exemplified in (11), which is used for a great variety of same-subject clause com- 
binations. 


(11) tii ba [bhun wha-i ba] [so mhads mut-i — bhun 
3SG.OBL TOP down come.down-Cv TOP DEF.MSG.NOM meat tree-GEN down 
wheel-i ba] [teenti ghoost-a the ghin-i] gau 
take.down-cv TOP REFL house-oBL to take-cv go.PFV.MSG 
‘He came down [having come down], took down the meat from the tree 
[having taken down the meat from the tree], and brought it to his house’ 
(B:SHB762) 


In complex constructions, the unmarked order is a complement clause fol- 
lowed by (or embedded in) the main clause, as in (12), and similarly an adverbial 
clause followed by (or, again, embedded in) the main clause, as in (13). 
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(12) neeciir thenii-e  diis-e xalk-iim xwaais thiil-i 
hunt do.vNn-GEN village-GEN people-PL.oBL desire do.PFV-F 
‘People in the village wanted to go hunting’ (B:AVA200) 


(13) raajad mutr-u ta putr-dom tasti hukumat _ buloostéel-i 
king die.PFV-MSG SUB son-PL.OBL 3SG.GEN government snatch.PFV-F 
“When the king died, the sons seized the power. (A:MAB003) 


However, a post-posed construction with the complementiser ki is also com- 
monly used (14), especially for utterance complements. 


(14) ghueenii-am maniit-u ki ni biid-a zinaawur 
Pashtun-PL.OBL say.PFV-MSG COMP 3PL.PROX.NOM much-mpL wild 
xdalaka hin-a 
people be.PRS-MPL 
‘The Pashtuns said, “These are very wild people.”’ (A:CHA008) 


Polar interrogatives are formed with a clitical sentence-final question particle 
ee (B aa), as in (15), whereas an indefinite-interrogative pronoun (or other pro- 
form), such as kasée (B) ‘whose’ in (16), is used in content interrogatives. 


(15) ux-a dii khoojool-u ki tu insaan=ee 
camel-oBL from ask.PFV-MsG COMP 2SG.NOM human.being=Q 
‘He asked the camel, “Are you a man?”’ (A:KIN007) 


(16) ani kasée ziaarat-i thani 
PROX.3PL.NOM whose shrine-PL QUOT 


“Whose shrines are these?’ (B:FOR026) 


Negation is formed with a separate and invariable negative particle na, preced- 
ing the predicate (17). 
(17) mustik-a xdalak-a_ dhii-a dii na _ khooj-don de 
of.past-MPL people-pL daughter-oBt from NEG ask-3PL PST 


‘People in the old days were not asking their daughter [who she wanted to 
marry]. (A:MAR018) 
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3 Phonology 


3.1 Consonants 


3.1.1 Consonant inventory 


The consonant inventory is rather symmetrical, with the dental and retroflex 
places of articulation displaying the most well-developed system of manner con- 
trasts. The ancient (OIA) contrast between the three sibilants /s s ¢/ is preserved 
(Cardona & Luraghi 2009: 375), with the present voicing contrast probably not 
evolving until quite recently, partly through lenition of voiced affricates, partly 
through foreign loans. 

While the plosive and fricative sets show a contrast in voicing except for in 


Table 3.1: Inventory of consonants (IPA). Marginal or doubtful phonemes within 


parentheses 
2 Wa ge > s & «> 
Pr ge gd gdF™ gd” god 


Plosive p t t k (q) 
p te t kh 
b dd g 
Affricate ts ts te 
(ts) (ts) te 
Fricative (f) s s ¢ x h 
Z (2) z Yy 
Nasal m n n 
Flap r C 
Lateral l 
approximant 


Approximant w j 


3 Phonology 


the (marginal) labial and glottal places of articulation, voiced counterparts are 
missing in the small affricate set. Mirroring that is a general allophonic variation 
(see below) between voiced fricative and affricate pronunciations. The voiced 
palatal fricative could equally well be treated as an affricate, as that is the more 
common allophone (especially in the A dialect), but to provide more symmetry 
to the system, I have chosen to include it among the voiced fricatives,! while in 
the common transcription it is represented as j. 

The post-velar (or uvular) place of articulation is represented by a voiceless 
post-velar or uvular plosive /q/ alone. This marginal phoneme is only pronounced 
distinctly post-velar by some educated speakers — and even then rather inconsis- 
tently — when occurring in loanwords of mainly Perso-Arabic origin. In many 
speakers’ pronunciation, however, it normally tends to approximate a velar frica- 
tive pronunciation [x], thus not contrasting with the phoneme /x/. The fricatives 
/z, X, y/ are rather frequent in present-day Palula, and many of the words prob- 
ably have a long history in the language, although they to a large extent are 
found in vocabulary borrowed from languages in the immediate region, and to 
a much lesser extent are found in inherited vocabulary affected by phonological 
processes. A labio-dental [f] is sometimes heard in more recent loans, primarily 
from Urdu and English, but with many speakers it alternates freely with or is 
entirely replaced by the native voiceless aspirated bilabial plosive /p"/, hence /f/ 
is considered a marginal phoneme. 

The voiced retroflex fricative /z/ is also a marginal phoneme, but it is included 
for comparative reasons; an even more rarely occurring voiced retroflex affricate 
sound [dz] is tentatively analysed as an allophone of the same phoneme. 

There is insufficient proof to regard a velar nasal [1n] as a phoneme independent 
from /n/, as it only occurs before /k/ and /g/, or as a variant pronunciation of /ng/: 
[ng]~[]. 

Although initial findings identified several voiced aspirated consonants, later 
observations favoured a cluster analysis, e.g., /b/ followed by /h/ rather than 
a phoneme /b"/. However, it should be noted that voiceless aspirated sounds do 
share some characteristics with (frequently occurring) clusters of voiced conso- 
nants and /h/, as will be further discussed in §3.4.1. 


' As pointed out by Zoller (2005: 34), this particular asymmetry within the affricate/fricative 
sets is a feature shared by a number of languages of northern Pakistan, due to a “lenition 
process which is more advanced in case of the voiced phonemes than in case of the voiceless 
phonemes”. 
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3.1 Consonants 


3.1.2 Distribution and variation 


Examples of the distribution of consonants are shown in Table 3.2. 

The retroflex consonants are in some descriptions called “retracted” (Schmidt 
& Kohistani 2008: 16) or “cerebrals” (Morgenstierne 1941); it has been questioned 
whether these consonants in HKIA languages are retroflex in the same sense or 
to the same extent as in the main NIA languages or in Dravidian languages. 

I am presently in no position to determine the exact nature of retroflexion 
in Palula, but I prefer, nevertheless, to retain the term, as the most prominent 
feature in the pronunciation of these consonants is the articulation with the tip 
of the tongue against a place at the rear end of the alveolar ridge and usually 
with the tongue slightly curled back. The dental consonants on the other hand 
are indeed dental, often articulated against the lower as well as the upper teeth. 
Generally, the area of contact between the tongue and the place of articulation 
is larger than in the case of the retroflex consonants. 

The palatal consonants can also be described as alveolo-palatal, with the blade 
of the tongue against the area covering the rear part of the alveolar and the front 
part of the palate, and with the tip of the tongue behind the lower teeth. 


Plosives 


The set of plosives includes: /p/: [p], /p*/: [p"]~[f], /b/: [b], /t/: [t], /t'/: [t"], /d/: 
[d]. /t/: [t}~0e). /t'/: [OU], /d/: [~~ 0d], /k/: Ok], /k°/: [k*], /g/: [9], (/q/: [q]~Lxd). 

With respect to frequency, the voiceless plosives can be considered the un- 
marked subset, occurring almost twice as often as their voiced counterparts. The 
voiced plosives do not commonly occur word-finally, and when they do they 
tend to be devoiced, as in /¢id/ (Sid) ‘coldness’: [eid]. Voiceless aspirated plosives 
occur in the majority of cases word-initially, only seldom word-medially, and 
never (as far as has been determined) in word-final position. 

Intervocalically, the voiced plosives are often slightly fricativised. They fre- 
quently occur in clusters with /h/ (see §3.4.1). Some of the voiceless aspirated 
plosives show lenition. An example is /p"/, which has an alternating pronuncia- 
tion [f]~[>]~[p"], as in /p*e:rima:/ (pheerimad) ‘Ferima (PLACE NAME)’. 

The phonemic status of [q] was already commented on above (see §3.1.1). 


2 In Palula common transcription these would be: piili, Sopu, tip, phod, adaphaar, biidi, jabal, 
daab, fasil, xafa, muadaf, miisa, hiimaal, braam, wiiwai, heewaand, ghadau, reeti, béeris, angéor, 
léedi, balii, chaal, téeti, phuitu, baat, thiuni, suthadn, déedi, léedi, Sid, néeri, jaanu, soon, seeti, 
buusi, deés, zeeri, baazoor, angreéz, tsiipi, butsu, uts, batsaar, séemi, huusi, diis, céeri, kucuru, 
baalbaé, chéeli, pichad, jéeli, béeji, raaj, ytiri, Ihaaya, babadai, taakd, beeti, baat, thongi, butheé, 
daaka, géedi, hadad, déeni, bheén, déeri, kiroér, séeti, khasti, baas, zami, zanzd, riiz, ciinki, téeci, 
dhraac, chiir, achii, buch, kati, bakaara, dook, khur, nikhai, gadi, sigal, phadg, xati, maaxaam, 
mux, qisa, alaaqa, asdq, yeeri, kaayadz, baay, hari, kuhii. 
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— (Ad) Jdams, /e, aid / Jeos-ays, /TE9,4/ (y2) (as 

pry, /Aequeq/ Sop, /ningynyy/ snf paynods, /1:9H/ (2) /A/ 
OseyyiA, /31p/ Bed oie /sny/ uaetds, /TUI:93 / (§ /3/ 
= JP, /Xe,S1eq/ — (YS) /uS4/ 

Ssurds, /syn/ Opus, /nsinq/ (Ad) pazaenbs, /1d:1s}/ (s1) /S\/ 
aug, /z:o1bue/ JeeZeq, /X:0z:eq/ uoneorddns | /II:9Z/ /Z/ 
Aep, /s:op/ SSD, /Isnq/ (Ad) Jaye paxooy, /ty:98/ /S/ 
ainysed /u:0s/ uosiad /nU:ez/ peq wrealjs, /V:ou/ /u/ 
SSOUPTOO, /p1s/ (4) punoy, /TP:9]/ JOYOUS JIYIJ, /tp:2p/ /p/ 
- (SIISNOI}, /UWe,INs/ Jerid, /tun,1/ (y1) /ql/ 

pi0m, /¥eq/ AU, /nqn,d/ (4) 104, /14:21/ / 
PPT 03, /T8,94/ gps JOOs, /yeq/ (4) punoy, ue // 
aly, /z:o6ue/ Jewuins, /S1x:9q/ SIysiu, /Ty91/ /1/ 
(4409, /sceyb/) J9qUIM, /pUuceM:9Y/ JaYJOIg §,afIM, /fean:t/ /M/ 
gutof, /une1q/ Aaorys, /EeRULTY/ Ueur, /ed:TU1/ /ua/ 
asndxa, /JeTUL/ jesdn, /eyex/ doi, /TESey/ /3/ 
cureyd, /4¢ep/ eq UON, /Teqe2/ (4) Aueut, /tp1q/ /q/ 

- SACMIeY, /1e,depe / Aoq, /:0,d/ (yd) /qA/ 

<dorp, /dt)/ Jeaeu, /ndos/ (4) YURIp, /yptd/ /d/ 


(r'r'e§ ‘F'2'E§ as) UOTyeJoI1d19}UT Jo s1ayeU 
are sasayyuared UTY}IM saouaIM900 ay], ,[eUY pue ‘[eIpau ‘TeIIUI-pIoOM :s}URUOSUOD Jo UOTNIYsSIP oY :2°€ BIqeL 
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apres | /Azeq/ 


@AOT, /bese/ 
DORI, /XNUL/ 
3U, /B:e,d/ 
Ped, PEOP/ 
Jesuny, /,84nq/ 
adess, /S\eyrp/ 
pe, [ai11/ 
Ure, /s:eq/ 
Asay, /1:0124/ 
Aalsts, /weyq/ 
Hed; /prey/ 
auo}js, /\eq/ 
(a1dde, /feqeq/) 
adol, /Z:e1/ 


(1144, 
Joded, 


Rare, 
SUTUDAD, 
PUES, 


(AD) 
poreadde, 


Pop, 
aAa 


Jestyo 
poom, 
,Yo10}, 

ou, 

preaq, 

(821 JO) Jed, 
(4) 81q, 

Ae, 

quiey, 

Puy [TAS, 


J2y1Y, 


/Tqn>/) 
/Zekrey/ 
/eb:eye/ 
/ULex:eul/ 


/qebts/ 


/Ye {Tu / 
/erexyeq/ 
/1,8}e/ 


/18}:91/ 
/ezlres]/ 
/182,)] / 
/thep/ 
/Txep/ 
/tp:26/ 
/:3,1nq / 
/T:0q/ 
/eleuy/ 
/1Z:9q/ 


(AO) padouad, 
(SOAR, 

AI0}5, 

SII, 

(AS) NO UAaye}, 


O05, 
.cAURUL MOY, 


© aru > 


(AD) parayIMy, 
pueqsny $,19}STS, 


(4) pamndstp, 


‘ 


Alaqqor, 


oxe 


Aalle?, 
daays, 


(4) 2404, 


/txey/ 
/1x:04/ 
/estb/ 
/Tyex/ 
/tpeb/ 


/ANY/ 
/Tye>]/ 
/X1,8]/ 


/pyurs]/ 
/yare’z/ 
/Ty:08/ 
/exep/ 
/1buo0,1/ 
/exe]/ 
/tlal/ 
/IE92/ 


/Y/ 
/K/ 
/b/ 
/X/ 
/6/ 


/e/ 
P/ 
/Sl/ 


/S\/ 
[2/ 
/S/ 
// 
/u/ 
/p/ 
/b/ 
Al 
/{/ 
/2/ 


aie sasoyjuared UTYIIM sa9dUeIINIIO sy], [RU pue ‘TeIpsUr ‘[eI}IUI-pIOM :sJUPUOSUOD JO UOTINGIISIP sy], :Z7°¢ AGeL 


(penuryuo0d) ‘(T'p'¢§ ‘p'z'¢§ 90s) uoTyeJoId1aVUT Jo s1ayeUI 
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3 Phonology 


Affricates 


The set of affricates includes: /ts/: [ts], /ts"/: [ts"]~[s], /ts/: [ts], /ts’/: [ts"]~[s], 
/te/: [te]. 

Affricates occur at three places of articulation, dental, retroflex and palatal, 
but with respect to frequency the dentals are quite limited as compared to the 
other two. The explanation of the missing voicing contrast is partly explainable 
(as already commented on above) by the overlap or neutralisation between the 
affricate and fricative sets. 

There is also a less consistent neutralisation of the contrast between aspirated 
dental (1) and retroflex voiceless (2) affricates and their fricative counterparts (but 
as far as I have been able to observe, never between aspirated voiceless palatal 
affricates and fricatives), apparently limited to certain lexical items. 


(1) atshareét 
/ats"are:t/: [ats"aré:t] ~[asaré:t] 
‘Ashret’ 


(2) aasaar 
/a:sarr/: [a:sa:t]~[a:ts"&:1] 


© * > 
apricot 


Fricatives 


The set of fricatives includes: (/f/: [f]~[p"]), /s/: [s], /z/: [z], /s/: [s]~[ts"], /2/: 
[2]~[dz], /e/: [e], /2/: [dz]~[2], /x/: Ex], /y/: Ly], Aa/: [A]~[h). 

As already pointed out in connection with the affricates, there is a close link 
between the affricate set and the fricative set, with some overlaps and neutral- 
isations taking place between them. The voiced palatal fricative is alternately 
realised as [z] and [dz] (more often with an affricate pronunciation in A) and the 
voiced retroflex as [z] and [dz], whereas /z/ seems to occur consistently as [z] 
and never with an affricate pronunciation. 

The marginal phoneme /f/ is often realised as [p"], thus neutralised with /p’/, 
as in /fa:jda/ (faaida) ‘benefit’: [p*a:jda] ~[fa:jda]. 

The voiced retroflex fricative is extremely rare, occurring only in a few words. 
[dz] is most likely an allophone of it, as in /z"anzi:r/ (zhanziir) ‘chain’: [dz'andz, 
ize]. 

There is a strong affinity between /h/ and historical aspiration (§3.4.1), espe- 
cially when occurring in clusters of voiced consonants and /h/, in which case 
it is mostly realised as [fh]. Historical occurrences of word medial /h/ through 
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3.1 Consonants 


movement to syllable onsets have most likely been reinterpreted as voiced aspi- 
ration. In the present language, a single /h/ only rarely occurs intervocalically, 
and even then often with an interpretational ambivalence: (rhayii) ‘footprints’: 
/rhaji:/ or /rahi:/. 


Nasals 


The set of nasals includes: /m/: [m], /n/: [n]~[p]~[y], /1/: [n]. 

Phonetically there are at least five places of articulation attested for nasals: 
labial, dental, retroflex, palatal and velar. The palatal nasal, however, is analysed 
as deriving from a sequence of /n/ + a palatal consonant, as it never occurs in any 
other environment. The same analysis may be applied to the velar nasal, where 
the sequence /n/ + a velar stop usually is the likely source. 

The case is a little more complicated with the retroflex nasal, /n/. Although it is 
clear in some cases that retroflexion is the result of assimilation with an adjacent 
retroflex consonant, this cannot always be concluded. Whereas a retroflex nasal 
normally does not occur word initially (although the word /nine:/ (nineé) ‘pop- 
corn’ can be cited as an isolated counterexample), it contrasts intervocalically 
with dental /n/, compare /de:ni/ and /de:mi/ in (3), and word-finally, /kan/ and 
/kan/ in (4). 

(3) déeni — déeni 

/demi/ — /de:ni/ 

‘is giving’ — ‘calf (of the leg)’ 
(4) kan -kan 

/kan/ — /kan/ 

‘shoulder’ — ‘ear’ (B) 


The labial and the dental nasals are very frequent in the language, as these 
two segments are part of some of the most productive inflectional forms in the 
language. 


Flaps 
The set of flaps includes: /r/: [r], /t/: [r]. 


While /r/ commonly occurs word-initially, intervocalically, and word-finally, 
the occurrence of /{/ is more restricted. In B it does not occur word-initially at 
all, whereas in A it occurs in free variation with /l/ in weak forms of a series of 
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demonstratives (5), for example (lo) or (ro) ‘he, that’, related to strong forms of 
the same series with an intervocalic /t/, (eer) ‘he, that’, but otherwise not. 


(5) lo~ro 
/lo/~/to/ 
‘he, that’ 


Lateral approximant 


There is one lateral approximant: /l/: [1](~[H] B). 
Preceded by a back vowel /a a: 0 0: u u:/, /I/ is velarised, but only markedly so 
in the B variety: compare non-velarised khéeli and velarised khuulu in (6). 


(6) khéeli — khitulu 
/kte:li/ [k’édi] - /ulu/ [katy] 


‘ate FSG’ — ‘ate msc’ (B) 


Approximants 


The set of approximants includes: /w/: [B]~[v], /y/: [j]. 

In the speech of my main A consultant, the front-most approximant /w/ is usu- 
ally pronounced bilabially [8], but with many speakers this phoneme seems to 
alternate between a bilabial and something close to a labiodental [v] pronuncia- 
tion. 

The two approximants are sometimes challenging to interpret, whether they 
should be regarded as consonants or vowels, and they are in various ways sus- 
ceptible to articulatory fluctuation or variation, especially when occurring inter- 
vocalically, an issue that will be further discussed in connection with vowels (see 
§3.2.4). 


3.2 Vowels 


3.2.1 Vowel inventory 


For the vowels, there are five contrasting places of articulation, as can be seen in 
Table 3.3: a) close front, b) close back, c) open front, d) open back rounded, and e) 
open back unrounded. Together with phonemic length contrasts, there is a ten- 
vowel system. A convincing and consistent contrast (as the one shown by Radloff 
(1999: 19) for Gilgiti Shina) between oral and nasalised vowels has not been found. 
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3.2 Vowels 


Instead, nasalisation seems to be a marginal suprasegmental feature of a limited 
number of lexemes. Apart from those, nasalisation is a non-contrastive phonetic 
property of vowels occurring adjacent to a nasal consonant. 


Table 3.3: Inventory of vowels (IPA) 


Front Back Back 
unrounded rounded 
Close short i u 
long i: us: 
Open short e fe) 
long e: a O: 


3.2.2 Distribution and variation 


Table 3.4 exemplifies target articulations of the vowels, all of which take on 
more centralised qualities in natural and connected speech. Generally, the short 
vowels /i/, /a/, and /u/ tend to be pronounced as less peripheral than their long 
counterparts. The short /i/ is not necessarily more open than the long /i:/, but 
it has a rather more central pronunciation; the short /u/, on the other hand, is 
both more open and slightly more central than the long /u:/; the short /a/ is also 
slightly less open and more fronted than the long /a:/. 

Phonetically, there is a significant difference between short and long vowels. 
The duration of a long vowel like /a:/ as compared to its short counterpart /a/ is 
not just slightly longer, but usually of at least twice the duration. 

Environment as well as accent (see §3.4.3) further influences the exact pronun- 
ciation of each of the ten vowels. Under certain conditions, some neutralisations 
take place (see §3.2.3). 

As pointed out already by Morgenstierne (1932: 58), the most important — if 
not all — phonological dialect differences between A and B concern the vowels 
rather than the consonants. 


2 In Palula common transcription, the words are: gir, giir, tiki, tiini, pres, keén, téka, teeka, Sak, 
kaan, taka, taakda, sum, kiun, thuki, thiuni, khond, kéon, troki, tooka. 
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Table 3.4: Vowel contrasts exemplified (see §3.4.3 for details on pitch accent)’ 


/il — /gir/ ‘turn around!’ li! (ii) —/gitr/ ‘saw 
/tiki/ ‘bread’ /timi/ ‘sharp’ 
/e/ /pres/ — ‘mother-in-law’ /e:/ (ee) /kém/ ‘cave’ 
/téka/ ‘peaks’ /teka/ ‘labour’ 
/al — /¢ak/ ‘doubt’ /a:/ (aa) /kam/ ‘ear’ 
/taka/ ‘insult’ /taaka/ ‘call!’ 
/u/- /sum/ ‘dry mud’ /u:/ (uu) /kim/ ‘corner’ 
/taki/ ‘spittle’ /timi/ ‘pillar’ 
/o/ /k*ond/ ‘speak!’ /o:/ (00) /kém/ ‘arrow’ 
/troki/ ‘worn, thin’ /to:ka/ ‘push!’ 


3.2.3 Vowel neutralisation 


While there is a consistent contrast between all the five vowel qualities as well 
as a contrast in length, when the vowels are accented (see §3.4.3 for details on 
accent), these contrasts are fewer and less convincing when the vowels are un- 
accented. The two main dialects also show some differences in this regard. 

Whereas B maintains a word-final /a/ vs. /e/ contrast — as is clearly evidenced 
in the morphological contrast between the general oblique inflection -a, as in 
/‘di:ga/ ‘in the village’, and the genitive singular -e, as in /‘di:ce/ ‘of the village’, 
of many masculine nouns — there is no evidence of contrast between these two 
unaccented short vowels in A (where the unaccented genitive ending instead is 
/i:/). In contrast, a non-variable masculine ending [u] in B, corresponds to two 
different (but grammatically identical) masculine endings [o] and [u] in A. Curi- 
ously, the realisations of these two variants are in complementary distribution, 
although there is no obvious phonological motivation behind it. When preceded 
by /a:/ (in the previous syllable), the allophone is [u], while it is [o] when pre- 
ceded by any other vowel, as can be seen in (7). 


(7) panaaru- tooru— bhiiru- bhuiuru—- léku 
[pana:ru] - [t6:ro] - [bhi:ro] - [bhiti:ro] — [léko] 
‘white msc’ — ‘star [M]’ — ‘he-goat [m]’ - ‘deaf msc’ — ‘small msc’ 
As a consequence of these observations, all instances of unaccented word-final 


[u] and [o] are consistently transcribed as u in the Palula common transcription, 
whether A or B, and only word-final unaccented a occurs in A examples, not e. 
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3.2.4 The status of diphthongs 


A complex issue still needing more careful study concerns the interpretation and 
representation of ambiguous vowel sequences. However, for the time being there 
is no strong evidence for stipulating any phonemic diphthongs with a status 
comparable to that of the ten vowels already introduced. 

The sequences of vowels in lexical stems all consist of at least one close vowel 
(also interpretable as an approximant), such as [ai], [a:i], [ui], [o:i], [oi], [e:i], [ue:], 
[ua:], [ia:], [io:], [aru], [au]. Probably most, if not all, combinations of a short close 
vowel and another long or short vowel are possible. Some examples are given in 


(8). 


(8) [brha:dzai] (bhraajai) ‘sister-in-law’ 
[baba:i] (babadi) ‘apple’ 
[dzabui] (jabui) ‘velum’ 
[bho:i] (bhodi) ‘daughter-in-law’ 
[lfoilo] (lhdilu) ‘red’ 
[je:i] (yéei) ‘mother’ 
[kakue:ki] (kakuéeki) ‘hen’ 
[sua:]] (suadl) ‘question’ 
[ta:pia:l] (taapidal) ‘near’ 
[p*io:T] (phioor) ‘side (of an animal)’ 
[gha:u] (ghadu) ‘cow’ 
[mandau] (manddu) ‘veranda’ 


Taking a number of factors into account, such as mother-tongue speakers’ 
counting (“knocking”) syllables, the apparent absence of sequences not including 
any of the two close vowels [i] and [u], and the evidence for approximants oc- 
curring word-initially as well as intervocalically (and therefore if not being inter- 
preted consonantally leaving a gap word-finally), would favour an approximant 
interpretation, which would render the following phonemic output: /brha:zaj/, 
/baba:j/, /za’buj/, /bho:j/, /Thojlu/, /je:j/, /kak'we:ki/, /‘swa:l/, /ta:'\pja:t/, /p*jo:r/, 
/gha:w/, /mandaw/. 

However, in a number of words with a vowel + [i] sequence, the final [i] can 
be considered a feminine gender suffix (in some cases derived by that suffix, at 
least diachronically, from a masculine stem), and in the morphological behaviour 
of monomorphemic stems, such as those exemplified above, it is an advantage 
to show that there is an underlying vowel /i/ or /u/ (rather than a consonant) 
involved. Therefore, I have chosen to represent them as bhraajai, yéei, etc., in 
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Palula common transcription, to signal precisely the connection between a stem 
and its derivations or inflected forms.* 

The latter representation makes even more sense for sequences in polymor- 
phemic words, such as dhidomii ‘of the daughters’ from dhii + -60m (OBL.PL) + 
-ii (GEN), although the surface phonemic representation would be /djho:mi:/, the 
latter taking de facto syllabification into account at the expense of morphemic 
transparency. This holds for inflected forms of verbs as well: A purely phonemic 
representation such as /swa:nu/ ‘is sleeping msc’ obscures the fact that we have 
the verbal stem so- ‘sleep’ inflected for present tense with -dan, and therefore 
a Palula common transcription sudanu has been chosen for it. 

When, on the other hand, there is a need to show that there indeed is a sylla- 
ble break between two successive vowels, whether the word is mono- or poly- 
morphemic, an approximant, y or w, is inserted: bhooyéomii /bho:jo:mi:/ ‘of the 
daughters-in-law’, and bhariiwa /bhari:wa/ ‘husbands’. 


3.3  Phonotactics 


3.3.1 Syllable structure 


A typical syllable in Palula is an open syllable consisting of a consonant and 
a vowel. This is the most common type when the syllable is unaccented. Long, 
as well as short vowels (9) could constitute the nucleus of such a syllable: CV or 
CVV. There are monosyllabic words (/be/, /wi:/) which conform to this basic CV 
pattern, but most words are polysyllabic, consisting of two or more CV (or CVV) 
syllables (such as /gu:.li/ and /ku.na:.ko:.mi:/). 


(9) — /be/ (be) ‘we’ 
/wi:/ (wii) ‘water’ 
/gu:.li/ (guuli) ‘bread’ 


/ku.na:.ko:.mi:/ (kunaakéomii) ‘of the children’ 


The closed-syllable pattern, CV(V)C, is also a very common syllable, see exam- 
ples in (10), and the most common one in accented syllables. This type occurs in 
monosyllabic as well as in polysyllabic words. Commonly, however, a word is 
made up of a combination of open and closed syllables. 


* Although not attempted here, an alternative analysis of [Ai] would be to consider it an allo- 
phone of first-mora accented /ée/. 
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(10) = /pil/ (pil) ‘drink!’ 
/cizn/ (Stin) ‘bed’ 
/tin.teuk/ (tiincuk) ‘scorpion’ 
/lan.gu:m/ (langium) ‘Twill take across’ 
/tom.bu/ (tombu) ‘stem’ 


/pin.du:ru/ = (pindiuru) ‘round’ 
/he:.wan.da/  (heewanda) ‘winter (OBL)’ 


Even onsetless syllables, V(C) or VV(C), occur in Palula (11), though less fre- 
quently. That means that both the onset and the coda is optional, i.e., a vowel 
nucleus can occur alone or at least word-initially. Whether this is also possible 
word-medially or word-finally is an interpretational issue, but in any case, there 
are no single phonological words consisting of only a vowel nucleus.° 


(11) /wti/ (uri) ‘pour!’ 
/ux/ (ux) ‘camel’ 


/o:.dho:l/ (oodhéol) ‘flood’ 


The minimal word can therefore be defined as consisting of a vowel nucleus 
plus either an onset or a coda consonant. There seems also to be further con- 
straints on words belonging to the major open classes as opposed to words from 
closed classes when it comes to minimal words. Nouns, adjectives and verbs (ex- 
cept for imperative forms and a few participle forms) must consist of at least 
a short vowel plus a coda, or an onset plus a long vowel. Pronouns, on the other 
hand, may very well consist of only a short vowel with an onset: /ma/ T,, /be/ 
‘we’, etc. 


3.3.2 Consonant clusters 


The preservation of a number of clusters, especially some that occur word finally, 
sets Palula off as more conservative than most other Shina varieties. In addition, 
a set of changes, at least partly related to, on the one hand, vowel metathesis 
and re-syllabification, and on the other hand, laryngeal metathesis and the sub- 
sequent reinterpretation of what was earlier voiced aspirates (see §3.4.1), have 
produced a few new, primarily word-initial, clusters. 

There is a maximum onset of three consonants in Palula words, as can be seen 
in (12). These are clusters of voiced consonants only, whose third member al- 


° An alternative analysis not attempted in this work would be to regard a glottal stop as a con- 
sonant phoneme preceding all vowels that are here considered word-initial, thus doing away 
with onsetless syllables altogether. 
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ways is /h/ (phonetically realised as [f]). One type, whose middle member is /r/ 
preceded by a plosive, go back to old (or secondarily formed) voiced aspirates fol- 
lowed by /r/. The aspirates have been reinterpreted as plosive + /h/ clusters, and 
a subsequent realignment has taken place, whereby the more sonorant /h/ has 
changed to the position closest to the syllable nucleus: /brho:/ ‘brother’ < */bhra:/ 
< bhratr-. Another type, whose middle member is one of the two approximants /j/ 
or /w/ (if we go with the analysis presented above, §3.2.4) preceded by a plosive 
or a nasal, have arisen through de-syllabification of a short unaccented closed 
vowel, in some cases subsequent to vowel metathesis, such as is the case (in A) 
with /gwhe:ni:/ ‘Pashtun’ (< /ghwe:ni:/ < /ghue:ni:/ < /ughe:ni:/, the latter which 
is still the form heard in the conservative B dialect). That other clusters similar 
to the last-mentioned type seem to be in the process of evolving is evidenced by 
co-existing forms: /uk"a:ndu/~/k"wa:ndu/ (ukhdandu) ‘is coming/going up Msc’, 
perhaps pointing to a preference for Cw and Cj clusters vis-a-vis word initial 
V-syllables. 


(12)  /brh-/ — /brho:/ (bhroo) ‘brother’ 
/drh-/ — /drhu:k/ (dhriuk) ‘gorge, stream’ 
/gth-/  /grhend/  (ghreénd) ‘knot’ 
/njh-/ /njha:ta/_ = (nhid@ara) ‘near’ 
/djh-/ /‘djhwri/ = (dhitiuri) ‘granddaughter’ 
/gwh-/ /gwhe:ni:/ (ghueenii) ‘Pashtun’ 
/dwh-/ /‘dwhe:li/ (dhuéeli) ‘washed (F)’ 


Initial two-consonant clusters, see (13), share many of the features already men- 
tioned for three-consonant onsets. The second member of such a cluster is either 
/r/ (most of them of considerable age), an approximant (with a recent history, de- 
rived along the same lines as was presented above for /gwhe:ni:/), or /h/ (which 
is either historical voiced aspiration reinterpreted as a cluster, or a new initial 
cluster arisen through laryngeal metathesis). Usually, but not exclusively, /r/ is 
preceded by a plosive (in the majority of cases a voiceless one). Voiceless aspi- 
rated plosives in clusters with /r/ are rare indeed, the verb /p*raja:nu/ ‘send’ is 
the only example found so far in the data with a following /r/. Approximant 
may be preceded by plosive, fricatives or nasals. Nearly any voiced consonant 
may precede /h/ in initial clusters (the only exceptions in the data being the 
*new’ phoneme /y/, and the distributionally limited consonants /n/ and /t/). 
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(13) = /pr-/_—s/‘pra:teu/ (praacu) ‘guest’ 
/p'r-/  /p'rajamu/ (phraydanu) ‘is sending (Msc)’ 
/br-/ — /bra:m/ (braam) joint’ 
/tr-/—/'troki/ (troki) ‘thin, weak (F)’ 
/kr-//kra:m/ (kraam) ‘work’ 
/mr-/ — /‘mringa/ (mringa) ‘deer’ 
/nj-/ — /nja:ta/ (niaata) ‘shave!, shear!’ 
/pj-/ — /pjazla/ (piaalda) ‘cup’ 
/p'j-/ — /pjozt/ (phidor) ‘side (of animal)’ 
/sw-/  /‘swe:ni/ (suéeni) ‘is sleeping (F)’ 
/dh-/ — /dhut/ (dhut) ‘mouth’ 
/zh-/ — /zha:t/ (jhaat) ‘goat’s hair’ 
Mh-/ — /Iho:n/ (lhoon) ‘salt’ 
/mh-/  /mha:s/ (mhads) ‘meat’ 
/jh-//jhundi/ (yhindi) ‘stick’ 


Two-consonant clusters in coda position, see (14), seem to be subject to a much 
higher degree of variability, although the position also seems to be slightly more 
permissive than the onset. The more frequently occurring type observed at word 
boundaries consists of nasal + plosive/affricate/fricative, the other types being 
more marginal in occurrence. 


(14)  /-nd/  /da:nd/ (daand) ‘tooth’ 
/-nd/ /grhend/ (ghreénd) ‘knot’ 
/-nk/ /grhomk/ (ghroonk) ‘worm’ 
/-ng/ —/¢o:ng/ (S6ong) ‘branch’ 
/-nz/—/pa:nz/ (paanj) ‘five’ 
/-ne/ /bheng/ (bheéns) ‘beam (of wood)’ 
/-nts/ — /ints/ (ine) ‘bear’ 
/-tr/ — /su:tr/ (stutr) ‘thread’ 
/-st/ /grha:st/ ~ (ghraast) ‘wolf? 
/-st/ — /gho:st/ (ghoost) ‘house’ 


The final affricate or fricative is always articulated, even if sometimes only 
weakly, whereas the nasal (homorganic with the affricate or fricative) is some- 
times — more with some speakers than others and depending on word emphasis - 
phonetically absent but leaves a trace of nasalisation on the preceding vowel. 
Even the nasal + plosive sequences are subject to much variability. With some 
speakers and dialects, one of the phonemes in the sequence is altogether absent, 
sometimes the nasal (then leaving the preceding vowel nasalised, for example in 
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/na:ng/ (ndang) ‘finger or toe-nail’ B: [na:g]), sometimes the stop (for example in 
/¢ga:ng/ (Saang) ‘branch’ B: [¢a:n]), whereas in the corresponding inflected forms 
the stop would never be omitted: [ni:nga] (nuunga), [¢t:nga] (Siunga). This es- 
pecially pertains to the /n + d/ sequences in singular nouns, where it seems to be 
more rule than exception that the final stop is dropped, especially in B, whereas 
these are clearly articulated when occurring non-finally in the inflected forms: 
/dan/ ‘tooth’, but /da:nda/ ‘teeth’; /pan/ ‘path’, but /pa:nda/ ‘paths’. 

In the final /tr/-cluster, the /r/ is present as a segment in the speech of all my 
informants, but its articulation is not exactly identical to its non-final allophones 
(as in the inflected forms of the same lexical items). There is a strong tendency 
for it to be pronounced with very little energy, almost always being devoiced and 
sometimes also followed by an optional very short schwa-like sound: [putg(a)] 
in /putr/ ‘son’. 

As for the realisation of the final /st/ and /st/-clusters, there are differences 
between different speakers, and possibly between different dialects as well. My B 
informants tend to articulate both members of the cluster, even in final position, 
though the plosive is somewhat softened, whereas my A informants seem to 
prefer to omit the plosive altogether in final position, e.g [ghd:s] ‘house’, [na:s] 
(ndas) ‘nose’. However, in all speech varieties both the fricative and the plosive 
are clearly present when occurring medially, i.e., in the corresponding inflected 
forms: [gho:sta], [nasti]. 

A special case is the final cluster /ndr/ in /ja:ndr/, see (15). This is the only three- 
consonant cluster at a word boundary discovered so far, but its exact phonetic re- 
alisation is not entirely easy to define in terms of segments. With some speakers, 
the /n/ is clearly articulated, whereas the /dr/ part is only faintly present, and in 
other pronunciations the final /r/ gets a schwa-like sound attached to it, in prac- 
tice making /dr/ the onset of an additional syllable. As with the above-mentioned 
clusters occurring at the end of singular nouns, the same cluster stretching over 
a syllable boundary in an inflected form of the same noun is clearly and unam- 
biguously articulated: /ja:n.dra/ ‘mills’. 


(15) /-ndr/ /jamdr/ (yaandr) ‘mill’ 


Clusters occurring in syllable onsets and syllable codas intervocalically, see 
(16), are subject to the same restrictions as the clusters at word boundaries de- 
scribed above, but a few of them, particularly those containing /h/, are extremely 
rare in that position. 
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(16)  /-drh-/  /be:drhi:/ (beedhrii) ‘it [the sky] will clear up’ 
/-br-/—/‘ubru/ (ubru) ‘a kind of bird’ 
/-tr-/—/‘ba:tru/ (baatru) ‘irrigation lock’ 
/-kr-//‘teukru/ (éukru) ‘sour’ 

/-dh-/ /badho:tamu/ (badhoordanu) ‘is butting its horns (msc)’ 
/-nj-/— /dunja:/ (duniad) ‘dowry’ 

/-mb-/ — /o:mba:r/ (oombaar) ‘canal inlet’ 
/-nte-/—_/‘timteuk/ (tiinéuk) ‘scorpion’ 


Apart from those, a number of other consonant clusters not permitted at word- 
boundaries are found word-internally. However, in all of those cases the clusters 
are analyzable as occurring across a syllable boundary (and not seldom across a 
morpheme-boundary as well). Only a few examples are shown in (17). 


(17) = /-mbr-/ /zham.bre:ti/  (jhambréeri) ‘bride’ 
/-¢.tr-/ —_/po:¢.'tra/ (poostra) ‘fattened’ 


3.4 Suprasegmentals 


3.4.1 Aspiration and breathiness 


In the present description, seven consonants, all voiceless, with aspiration as 
a secondary articulation have been postulated: /p’/, /t"/, /t'/, /k’/, /ts"/, /ts"/, and 
/te"/. The two affricates /ts"/ and /ts"/ are treated with a higher degree of tentative- 
ness, as their contrastiveness vis-a-vis their non-aspirated counterparts is far less 
convincing than is the case with the other five aspirated segments, and would 
deserve further, more detailed, investigation.° There are, however, certain char- 
acteristics (synchronic as well as diachronic) that the voiceless aspirated sounds 
share with clusters of voiced consonants and /h/ (as described in 3.3.2), suggest- 
ing an alternative (or perhaps complementary), unitary treatment of aspiration 
as a feature of a word (or more correctly the lexical stem), as is already reflected 
in the consistent use of h in the Palula common transcription.’ 


° At least as far as /ts/ is concerned, it seems, it is almost by “default” more or less clearly aspi- 
rated. A similar hesitation has been expressed on the /{s/-/{s"/ contrast in Khowar (Endresen 
& Kristiansen 1981: 239). 

7 It is also possible that a more careful analysis will result in all instances of /h/ (here considered 
a consonant in its own right when occurring alone in syllable onset) being treated in the same 
way. 
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This feature, realised as ["] with a voiceless consonant and [fi] (or [*]) with 
a voiced consonant, occurs only once in a word? (in a majority of the cases word- 
intially). Some minimal pairs in (18) illustrate the contrastiveness of this feature. 


(18) /‘bho:la/ (bhéola) vs /'bo:la/ (béola) 
‘were able to’ ‘hair’ 
/kare:zi/ (kharéeri) /ka're:ti/ (karéeri) 
‘bolt’ ‘leopardess’ 
/'te*e:li/ (Chéeli) /'tee:li/ (éeli) 
‘she-goat’ ‘wide (F)’ 
/whi:/ (whii) /wi:/ (wii) 
‘will come down (3sc)’ ‘water’ 


The vowel immediately following /h/ occurring in clusters with voiced con- 
sonants is normally phonetically realised with (at least partially) breathy voice: 
[b*o:la]. 

Most voiced consonants can occur in clusters with /h/, from plosives to ap- 
proximants (as described in 3.3.2). This generous occurrence of aspiration (in the 
wider sense) is not a feature of most other languages in the immediate region, 
possibly with the exception of Indus Kohistani, where OIA aspiration, like in Pa- 
lula, has been preserved and where aspiration is concomitant with most of its 
consonants (Hallberg & Hallberg 1999: 19-25). 

Whereas the phonetic realisation of the aspiration with the voiceless conso- 
nants is more or less equal to a secondary pronunciation of the voiceless segment, 
the “breathiness” affecting the pronunciation of the following vowel is somewhat 
mobile within the syllable, and for some words even beyond the realm of that syl- 
lable. Especially in B, there is a fluctuation in some words, as seen in (19) and (20), 
between a realisation as a single intervocalic /h/-segment and the occurrence of 
/h/ as part of a word-initial cluster, as described above, the intervocalic /h/ prob- 
ably representing an older pattern.’ 


5 The process of dissimilation of aspirates in two successive syllables is known as Grassman’s 
Law within Indo-European historical linguistics (Szemerényi 1996: 19, 56; Lehmann 1992: 153- 
154, 162-163) and has been applied to the development of OIA as well as Greek. A synchronic 
process or rule restricting the occurrence of aspirated sounds to one per word has also been 
stipulated for other NIA languages (see for example Losey (2002: 32) for Gojri, and Shackle 
(1976: 34-35) for Siraiki). This process, however, is not confined to Indo-European languages: 
compare Tibeto-Burman Manipuri (Bhat & Ningomba 1997: 13-14). 

° Possibly this is preserved to a larger extent in the conservative variety spoken in Puri (mainly 
agreeing with Biori Palula), where the following nominative-oblique alternation was recorded: 
/brhu:/ (bhrut) ‘brother’ vs. /brahu/ ‘brothers’. The unstable character of the phoneme /h/ and 
voiced aspiration in Kalasha is also commented on by Merch & Heegaard (1997: 50). 
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(19) /Ihdjlo/~/lohilo/ 
(lhoilu) 
‘red’ (B) 

(20) = /bjhtxti/~/biht:yi/ 
(bhiuuri) 
‘Biori’ (B) 


In A, too, there are words, as in example (21), for which the location of aspri- 
ation is alternating (between speakers and possibly even with one and the same 
speaker). 


(21) /ghade:r6/~/gadhe:r6/ 
(ghadeeré) 


‘elder’ 


The aspiration feature (whether synchronically a cluster with /h/ or a voiceless 
aspirated consonant) has multiple diachronic sources: One is the OIA aspiration, 
thus preserved in Palula to an extent not evidenced in the major Shina varieties,'° 
such as in /ghu:tu/ (ghtiuru) ‘horse’ < OIA ghota (Turner 1966: 4516). Another is 
the above-mentioned intervocalic /h/ advanced to a more word-initial position. 
Finally, an old point of aspiration can be advanced, such as in /gho:st/ (ghodst) 
‘house’ < OIA gostha (Turner 1966: 4336). Other words may have followed other 
routes, possibly further reinforced by the rising pitch of a second mora accent 
(see §3.4.3 below). In any case, not all occurrences of aspiration, even when 
concomitant with plosives, are justified or explained solely by etymology (as 
pointed out by Morgenstierne 1932: 57). 

Further study is needed to determine to what extent aspiration is preserved 
in two aspirated words that are compounded. There is an indication that the 
primary stressed part of the compound keeps its aspiration, while the other point 
of aspiration is entirely or partly deaspirated (compare with the comment in 
footnote 8 on Grassman’s Law): /dhut/ (dhut) ‘mouth’ + /gha:nu/ (ghdanu) ‘large’ 
> /dutagha:nu/ (dutaghaanu) ‘talkative’. 

The interaction between accent and aspiration is another topic for further re- 
search. As breathiness (or a voiced cluster with /h/) quite often precedes a sec- 
ond-mora accented long vowel, the feature may have influenced or reinforced 


® On the contrary, Schmidt & Kohistani (2008: 30) state that the voiced aspirates in modern 
Kohistani Shina have come into the language through borrowing, while they have been lost 
in OIA voiced aspirate cognates. 
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the rising pitch of that accent. However, it should be pointed out that breath- 
iness also occurs before unaccented, as in /zhamatro:/ ({hamatro6) ‘son-in-law’, 
as well as first-mora accented vowels, as in /o:dho:l/ (oodhdéol) ‘flood’; hence the 
two suprasegmental features are, in essence, independent.” 


3.4.2 Nasalisation 


As mentioned earlier, obligatory nasalisation seems to be a marginal supraseg- 
mental feature associated with an extremely limited number of lexemes, among 
which figure those in (22). It is unclear whether in all those lexemes there is 
a historical loss of a nasal segment. In any case, there are too few instances to 
postulate any individual nasalised vowel phonemes, or even less a whole set of 
nasalised vowels. Neither are there in the data any examples of a lexical dis- 
tinction being made solely by contrasting an oral vowel with a corresponding 
nasalised vowel. 


(22) = /zhi:/ (jhii~) ‘louse’ 
/kiy/ (kti~) ‘valley’ 
/ba:jilu/ (baa~ilu) ‘made of oak wood’ 
/hé:/ (hée~) ‘yes’ 
/0:/ (6o~) ‘mouth’ 


/drhis/ (dhrtiu~s) “Drosh (a place)’ 


3.4.3 Pitch accent 


A phonological word in Palula may carry one, and only one, accent. Phonetically 
the accent is primarily realised as relatively higher pitch, accompanied to some 
extent by higher amplitude. Generally speaking, in a single word, accent is asso- 
ciated with high pitch, and the corresponding lack of accent is associated with 
low (or default) pitch. 

The accent-bearing unit is the vocalic mora, which means that accent can be 
associated with a short vowel (as in (23)), or with the first mora of a long vowel 
(as in (24)), or with the second mora of a long vowel (as in (25)). 


" This contrasts with the situation in Gawri and Torwali (both languages belonging to the Kohis- 
tani group of HKIA languages), where aspiration is only contrastive with voiceless consonants, 
whereas breathiness is a feature only optionally concomitant with low tone (Baart 1999b: 92; 
Lunsford 2001: 36-37). 
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(23) | Accent on short vowel: 
/sis/ (sis) ‘head’ 
/hitu/ (hiru) ‘heart’ 
/kili/ — (kili) ‘key’ 


(24)  First-mora accent on long vowel: 
/dé:k/  (dook) — ‘back’ 
/ptztri/ (puutri) ‘granddaughter’ 
/atst:/ (achti) ‘eye 


(25) | Second-mora accent on long vowel: 
/ba:t/ (baat) ‘talk, word, issue’ 
/kuna:k/ (kunadk) ‘child’ 

/da:du/ (daddu) ‘burnt (m)’ 


This means that the pitch accent” (henceforth only “accent”) has one of the 
following phonetic manifestations: 


a) high level or falling on a short vowel ['], represented in this work with 
an acute accent mark: 4 (only in polysyllabic words, elsewhere without 
marking), 


b) rising on a long vowel ["], represented with an acute accent mark on the 
second vowel symbol: ad, or 


c) falling on a long vowel [*], represented with an acute accent mark on the 
first vowel symbol: da. 


A word, as referred to here, is either a bare stem, such as /dé:s/ (deés) ‘day’, 
/pa:u/ (paar) ‘magician’, or a stem with one or more suffixes added to it, such 
as /de:s-6:m-i:/ (dees-6om-ii) ‘of the days’, /zh6m-um/ (jhéon-um) ‘I will know’. 
Even though some combinations of syllables and accents are more common than 
others and there are restrictions on accent placement (see below), the location of 
the accent within a given word is not entirely predictable. Therefore, accent in 
Palula must be defined as lexical. 

Difference in accent placement is in a few cases, as in (26), the only phonemic 
contrast between two lexical items. 


” Pitch accent here is of the kind also observed in e.g., Lithuanian (Szemerényi 1996: 73-82), 
a mora accent which is “free within limits”. 
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(26) — /tet:r/ (Cuur) ‘four’ vs /tetur/ (Cutir) ‘hot fire’ 
/kati/ (kati) ‘saddle’ /kati/ (kati) ‘how many?’ 
/dé:di/ (déedi) ‘grandmother’ /dé:di/ (deédi) ‘burnt (F)’ 
/dhicra/ (dhiura) ‘distant’ /dhu:ra/ (dhuura) ‘separate’ 


Although this kind of minimal pair is not particularly common in the language, 
the system definitely allows them to occur. 


The position of accent on stems 


Accent falls either on the final or the penultimate syllable in a non-verbal lexical 
stem, as seen in (27) and (28); whereas in verbal stems, as in (29), the accent is 
always on the final syllable. In terms of vocalic moras, only one of the three last 
moras, of any lexical stem in Palula, may be the locus of the pitch accent. 


(27) Accent on noun stems: 
/tO:run/ (toorun) ‘forehead’ 
/pa:la:/ (paalaa) ‘leaf’ 
/kakari:/ (kakarii) ‘skull’ 
/kuné:ku/ = (kundoku) ‘puppy’ 
/ghade:r6/_ (ghadeer6) ‘elder’ 


(28) Accent on some other non-verbal stems: 


/tipa/ (tipa) ‘now’ 

/p*aré/ (pharé) ‘along, toward’ 

/e:trili/ (eetrili) ‘the day before yesterday’ 
/ta:qatwar/ (taaqatwar) ‘powerful’ 

/d:ra/ (o6ra) ‘over here’ 


(29) | Accent on verb stems: 
/krin-/ (krin-) ‘sell’ 
/pite’il-/ — (pichil-) ‘slip’ 
/karo:té-/  (karooré-) ‘dig, scratch’ 
/nit:{-/ (nuut-) ‘return’ 


Accent properties of suffixes 


There are two types of suffixes: those that carry their own accent, which will be 
referred to as accent-bearing suffixes, and those that are accent-neutral. When 
a suffix of the first type is added to a stem, the accent of the stem is eliminated, 
and the word accent falls on the suffix. When a suffix of the second type is added 
to a stem, the stem accent may be retained. However, under certain conditions, 
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even in the latter case, the accent (defined by the lexical stem) shifts from the 
stem to the suffix, a matter I will return to in §3.5.1. 


Table 3.5: Accent-bearing suffixes 


Suffix Function Example 

-i plural kud-i ‘walls’ 

-i oblique, locative dukeen-i ‘in the shop’ 

-tim /i:m/ plural oblique dukeen-iim ‘in the shops’ 

-i converb ghin-i ‘having taken’ 

-dan /am/ present ghin-dan-u ‘(he) is taking’ 

-tia /ij:a/ 1 plural ghin-iia ‘we will take’ 

-il perfective (stem)  ¢hin-il-i ‘(was) cut’ 

-eendeéu /endé:w/ _ obligative ghin-eendeéu ‘has to be taken’ 

-aat /a:t/ agentive chin-aat-u ‘the person cutting’ 

-dai /a:j/ infinitive ghin-aai ‘to take’ 

-ainit /ajni:/ verbal noun ghin-ainii ‘taking’ 

-tim /i:m/ copredicative khaseel-iim ‘dragging’ 

-ij /ig/ passive (stem) pas-ij-ar ‘it will be seen 
(by you)’ 

-a causative (stem) pal-a ‘hide (it)! 


The most productive accent-bearing suffixes (mainly verbal) are presented in 
Table 3.5. Some of them also have other allomorphs, such as -dan: -éen, -dand, 
and -éend. 

Some of these suffixes may be added cumulatively, in which case the accent is 
carried by the last accent-bearing suffix. 

As with the accent-bearing suffixes, only the most productive accent-neutral 
suffixes are presented in Table 3.6, excluding possible allomorphs. 

Some quantitative and qualitative morphophonemic alternations relating to 
the position of the accent in the word will be dealt with in §3.5.1. 


3.5 Morphophonology 


3.5.1 Morphophonemic alternations relating to accent 


A number of segmental modifications (primarily in the nominal paradigm) are 
related to accent, or more precisely to the position of the accent within the word; 
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Table 3.6: Accent-neutral suffixes 


Suffix Function Example 

-um 1sc ghin-um ‘T will take’ 

-ar /ar/ 2s8G ghin-ar ‘you (sc) will take’ 
-a 3S8G ghin-a ‘he/she/it will take’ 
-at 2PL ghin-at ‘you (PL) will take’ 
-an 3PL ghin-an ‘they will take’ 

-u MSG ghinaan-u ‘(he) is taking’ 

-a MPL ghindan-a ‘(they) are taking’ 
-i F ghinéen-i ‘(she) is taking’ 

-a PL diis-a ‘villages’ 

-a OBL diis-a ‘in the village’ 
-am PL.OBL diis-am ‘in the villages’ 

-ii /i:/ (B -e) GEN diis-ii (B diis-e) ‘of the village’ 


whether they are described as synchronically productive processes or the result 
of a diachronic process, the latter also offering some explanations to the more 
regular dialectal variation observed. 

Table 3.7 illustrates the main types of alternations: dheér—dheeri has an ac- 
cent alternating between the stem and an accent-bearing suffix without any con- 
comitant segmental modification (see §3.4.3 and Table 3.5), kunaak—kunaaka has 
an accent shifting from the stem to an accent-neutral suffix without any concomi- 
tant segmental modification (see §3.4.3 and Table 3.6), sis—sisoom has an accent 
shifting from the stem to an affix-neutral suffix with accompanying suffix mod- 
ification (the unaccented allomorph being -am), and haal-hala has an accent 
shifting from the stem to an affix-neutral suffix with accompanying stem vowel 
modification. These four and some of their more salient subtypes will be further 
discussed and illustrated in the rest of this subsection. 


Accent alternation (accent-bearing suffix) without modification 


A stem inflected with one of the accent-bearing suffixes presented in Table 3.5 
will without exception carry its accent on the accent-bearing unit of the suffix. 
Some further examples are given in Table 3.8. 
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Table 3.7: Accent-related alternations in the nominal paradigm 


Stem Inflected form 

dheér* ‘stomach’ dheer-i ‘stomachs’ 
kunadk ‘child’ kunaak-a ‘children’ 

sis ‘head’ sis-6om ‘heads (OBL)’ 
haal ‘plough’ hal-a ‘ploughs’ 


“In this section, only the Palula common transcription is being used (as in the rest of this work) 
without any accompanying IPA transcription. 


Table 3.8: Accent alternating between stem and accent-bearing suffix 


Stem Inflected form 

pres ‘mother-in-law’ pres-i ‘mothers-in-law’ 
keén ‘cave’ keen-i ‘in the cave’ 

khond ‘speak!’ khond-tia ‘we will speak’ 

til ‘walk!’ til-aan-a ‘(they) are walking’ 


Accent alternation (accent-neutral suffix) without modification 


In some cases, the accent shifts to the suffix in spite of it being an accent-neutral 
suffix. While the previously mentioned process is fully predictable from the type 
of suffix itself, the reason for the current process happening is instead to be found 
in the lexical stem itself. 

For the most part (as far as the nominal paradigm is concerned), this shift takes 
place when the lexical stem accent is on the last mora, as in Table 3.9. 

While this is true for all polysyllabic stems, there are quite many monosyllabic 
stems for which accent shift remains non-predictable from a purely synchronic 
perspective. On the one hand, there are those final-mora accented stems that do 
not produce an accent shift (Table 3.10), and on the other hand, there are those 
non-final mora accented stems that contrary to expectation do undergo an accent 
shift (the latter will be discussed further below).° 


® Analternative, and possibly more economic, way of describing accent patterns in Palula, would 
be to regard final-mora accent as the default accent on any phonological word (whether in- 
flected or not), and any from that deviating placement as specified in the lexicon. 
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Accent alternation with suffix modification 


In some cases, an accented suffix vowel is, qualitatively or quantitatively, mod- 
ified as compared with an unaccented allophone. This can be seen in Table 3.11. 
This particularly concerns the accent-neutral plural oblique suffix -am and the 
genitive suffix -e (in B only). 

The alternation in the paradigms to some extent reflects general vowel shifts 
in the language (a > aa, aa > oo/uu, ee > ii) conditioned by accent, and, in the B 
dialect, also by syllable structure, to which I will have reason to return to in the 
discussion below on stem modification. 

In the A dialect, -am regularly has the form -6o0m when accented. 

In the B dialect, -am regularly takes the form -dam in closed syllables, and - 
uum in open syllables (as, for example, when followed by a genitive suffix), as 
illustrated in Table 3.12. The unaccented genitive suffix -e in B corresponds reg- 
ularly to an accented form -i. 


Accent alternation with stem modification 


In the nominal paradigm of the A dialect, some vowel modifications affecting the 
nominative have been blocked by accent shift in the inflected forms, resulting in 
alternations between aa and a, which is obvious with the nouns in Table 3.13. 
The lengthening of the accented vowels has produced a second-mora accent in 
polysyllabic stems and vowels preceded by aspiration (in the wider sense, see 
3.4.1). 

Along the same lines, there are regular alternations (Table 3.14) between ac- 
cented stems with ii, oo (B uu) and aa vs. unaccented stems with ee, aa and a. 


Other alternations 


Some other alternations having to do with the interaction between stem vowels 
and suffix vowels will be discussed at length in the chapters on noun and verb 
morphology, see Chapter 5 and Chapter 9, respectively. 


3.5.2 Morphophonemic alternations relating to syllable structure 


Morphophonemic alternations relating to syllable structure, briefly touched upon 
above (see Table 3.12), is exclusively a feature of the B dialect. The alternations 
are between closed syllables with ee, aa, and a and open syllables with ii, uu, and 
aa. It is most clearly displayed in the nominal paradigm, as shown in Table 3.15. 
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Table 3.9: Accent shift from final-moraic accented stems to accent-neutral suffix 


Stem Inflected form 

putr ‘son’ putr-a ‘sons’ 

oor ‘chicken’ oor-d ‘chickens’ 
dheerum ‘pomegranate’ dheerum-a ‘pomegranates’ 
atshareét ‘Ashret’ atshareet-a ‘in Ashret’ 


Table 3.10: Stems with final-mora accent not displaying accent shift 


Stem Inflected form 
dhut ‘mouth’ dhit-a ‘mouths’ 
inc ‘bear’ inc-a ‘bears’ 
bhruk ‘kidney’ bhrik-a ‘kidneys’ 
haat ‘hand’ hdat-a ‘hands’ 
Table 3.11: Accent shift with suffix modification (A dialect) 
Stem Plural nom Plural obl Plural gen 
deés ‘day’ dees-a dees-dom dees-6om-ii 
ghoost ‘house’ ghoost-a ghoost-6om ghoost-6om-ii 
kunadk ‘child’ kunaak-a kunaak-6om kunaak-oom-ii 
Table 3.12: Accent shift with suffix modification (B dialect) 
Stem Singular gen Pluralnom Plural obl Plural gen 
deés = ‘day’ dees-i dees-a dees-Gdam dees-uum-e 
ghoést ‘house’ ghoost-i ghoost-a ghoost-aam — ghoost-tium-e 
kunadk ‘child’ = kunaak-i kunaak-a kunaak-a4am  kunaak-titum-e 
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Table 3.13: Alternations between a and aa (A dialect) 


Stem Inflected form 
baat ‘stone’ bat-d 
heewaan(d) ‘winter’ heewand-a 
dhaan ‘goat’ dhan-a 

al © > , 
sdar lake sar-i 
aasadar ‘apricot’ aasar-i 
chaar ‘waterfall’ char-i 


Table 3.14: Alternations in the verbal paradigm: a—da, aa—6o and ee-ti 


Form with Form with 

stem accent suffix accent 

paas-um ‘T will see’ pas-dan-u ‘(he) is seeing’ 
jhéon-um (B jhiun- ‘Iwillknow’  jhaan-dan-u ‘(he) is knowing’ 
um) 

udhiiw-um ‘Twill escape’ udheew-daan-u ‘(he) is escaping’ 


Table 3.15: Alternations between a—da, da—uu and ée-ii, respectively (B dialect) 


Stem Inflected form 
kan ‘ear’ kaana 

kram ‘work’ kradama 

dan ‘tooth’ daanda 
oodhaal ‘flood’ oodhtula 

saan ‘pasture’ stuna 
baazaar ‘bazaar’ baaztura 
mées ‘man’ miisa 

Séen ‘bed’ Stina 
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3.5.3 Umlaut 


There are numerous examples, in the nominal (Table 3.16) and verbal paradigms 
(Table 3.17) of anticipatory fronting (“umlaut”) of aa to ee when preceding an i 
in the following syllable. The anticipation normally does not occur if the a is 
short. The nouns ‘glass’ and ‘book’ in Table 3.16 show that this process has been 
productively extended even to relatively recent loans. 


Table 3.16: Alternations in the nominal paradigm between ad and umlaut-ee 


Form without Form with 

umlaut umlaut 

baat “word, issue’ beeti “words, issues’ 
gilaas ‘glass’ gileesi ‘glasses’ 
hiimaal ‘glacier’ hiimeeli ‘glaciers’ 
kitadb ‘book’ kiteebi ‘books’ 


Table 3.17: Alternations in the verbal paradigm between aa and umlaut-ee 


Form without umlaut Form with umlaut Form with umlaut 


mhaaraanu ‘(he)is killing’ mheeri ‘having killed’ mheerilu ‘killed’ 


phaalaanu ‘(he) is pheeli ‘having split’ pheelilu ‘split’ 
splitting’ 

jhaandanu _‘(he) is jheeni ‘having jheenilu ‘knew 
knowing’ known’ 


In addition to that, umlaut is applied to: a) verbal suffixes (or the final part of 
the perfective stem) in anticipation of a following adjectival feminine agreement 
suffix -i (Table 3.18), b) the adjectival stem in anticipation of a feminine agreement 
suffix (Table 3.19), and c) to derivations of various kinds in which the derivational 
suffix contains i (Table 3.20). 
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Table 3.18: Umlaut in verbal suffixes anticipating feminine agreement suffixes 


Form without umlaut 


Form with umlaut 


mhaaraanu ‘(he) is killing’ 
phaalaanu ‘(he) is splitting’ 
phootoolu ‘broke (msG)’ 
mucoolu ‘opened (msc)’ 
laadu ‘found (msc)’ 
nikhdaatu ‘(he) appeared’ 


mhaaréeni ‘having killed’ 
phaaléeni ‘having split’ 
phootéeli ‘broke (FsG)’ 
mucéeli ‘opened (FsG)’ 
léedi ‘found (FsG)’ 
nikhéeti ‘(she) appeared’ 


Table 3.19: Umlaut in adjectival stems anticipating feminine agreement suffixes 


Form without umlaut 


Form with umlaut 


pandaru ‘white (msc)’ 
taatu ‘hot (msc) 
sdoru ‘fine, whole (msc)’ 


panéeri ‘white (Fsc)’ 
téeti ‘hot (Fsc)’ 
séeri ‘fine, whole (Fsc)’ 


Table 3.20: Umlaut in derivations 


Corresponding form without umlaut 


Derived form with umlaut 


kaaku ‘older brother’ 
kunooku ‘puppy’ 

ghuaanaa ‘Pashto (language)’ 
bakaraal ‘shepherd’ 


kéeki ‘older sister’ 
kunéeki ‘female dog’ 
ghueenti ‘Pashtun (person)’ 
bakareeli ‘shepherding’ 
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4.1 Part-of-speech categories 


The primary criteria for the part-of-speech classification applied in this work 
(as well as in Liljegren & Haider 2011) are grammatical, although there is an 
obvious semantic core to each of the classes thus established (Givon 2001a: 49-54; 
Dixon 2010: 47-54, 102-106; Croft 2003: 183-188). These criteria include language- 
particular distribution, functional range and morphological behaviour (Schachter 
& Shopen 2007: 1-3). Palula has four open classes and another nine clearly defined 
closed classes, but it should be stressed that this division is by no means to be 
seen as an entirely discrete one. Even within the open classes (particularly among 
the adverbs), there are closed subclasses, and even some of the closed classes are 
indeed open to occasional additions, through loans or derivation: 


Open classes Nouns 
Verbs 
Adjectives 
Adverbs 

Closed classes Pronouns 
Determiners 
Quantifiers 
Postpositions 
Auxiliaries 
Mood markers 
Conjunctions 
Discourse markers 
Interjections 


In addition, there is a small number of other words or word-like elements that 
has been given a somewhat more tentative classification as something other than 
one of the above-mentioned categories. Some of them constitute a very small 
category; others are special for other reasons. Below follows a brief summary of 
the main characteristic features of each category. 


4 Parts of speech and the lexical profile 


The four open part-of-speech classes are treated in depth, each in a separate 
chapter (nouns in Chapter 5, verbs in Chapter 9, adjectives in Chapter 7, and 
adverbs in Chapter 8), as is also the closed class of pronouns (Chapter 6). The 
remaining closed classes are either treated alongside functionally or form-wise 
closely related categories, or as part of the discussion of higher-level structures. 
Determiners, in particular demonstrative determiners, are dealt with along with 
pronominal demonstratives (§6.2), as there is an obvious diachronic relationship 
as well as plenty of paradigm-sharing between the two categories. Quantifiers, in 
particular numerals, are due to their shared function as noun modifiers, treated 
along with adjectives (§7.4). Postpositions are due to their functional overlap 
with adverbs, especially in the spatial-temporal realm, treated in the same chap- 
ter (§8.2). Auxiliaries are due to their role in expressing TMA distinctions men- 
tioned and further exemplified in the chapters dealing with verbs (Chapter 9) and 
verbal categories (Chapter 10). Examples of the use of the size-wise limited set 
of mood markers appear e.g., in the treatment of imperative sentences (§10.2.1), 
hearsay (§10.2.4) and interrogative constructions (§15.2). Conjunctions and dis- 
course markers are exemplified throughout Chapter 13 and Chapter 14. Most of 
the rest of the strictly limited part-of-speech categories are apart from the exam- 
ples and brief characterisation given below, not given any further treatment in 
this grammar. 


4.2 Nouns 


Examples: bdat (M) ‘stone’, achii (F) ‘eye’, tiincuk (m) ‘scorpion’, kuri (F) ‘woman’, 
biaabadan (F) ‘wilderness’, rius (F) ‘anger’. 

Semantically characterised by relative temporal stability of its referent, a Pa- 
lula noun typically, and unsurprisingly, denotes concepts such as things, places, 
animals and people, but a great deal of abstract entities are also encoded as nouns. 
They may be further specified for animacy or humanness. A noun primarily func- 
tions as the head of an argument (subject, object, etc.), but can also be the pred- 
icate, in the latter case often without an accompanying overt copula. The most 
important subclassification of nouns is the one between masculine and feminine 
gender nouns. Gender assignment is almost exclusively inherent and part of the 
lexical specification. Only for a smaller group of nouns is gender assigned con- 
textually only. 

The typical noun is inflected for number (singular vs. plural) and case (nomina- 
tive vs. oblique vs. genitive), although the realisation of and formal expression 
of each category are subject to declensional differences. There are three main 
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4.3 Verbs 


declensions, two minor ones, and a smaller number of nouns that display id- 
iosyncratic inflectional behaviour. 


4.2.1 Proper nouns 


Examples: atshareét (mM) ‘Ashret (the name of a valley and its main settlement)’, 
deeuli (F) ‘Dir (the name of a district and a former principality)’, machodk (mM) 
‘Machoke (the name of a tribal ancestor)’. 

A distinction can be made between common nouns and proper nouns. The 
latter are used to refer to specific persons or places. They are normally not plu- 
ralised, and only rarely occur with any preceding modifiers. In most cases, how- 
ever, they can be identified as either masculine or feminine, and as belonging to 
one of the above mentioned declensions. 


4.3 Verbs 


Examples: utrap- (ITR) ‘to run’, mar- (ITR) ‘to die’, ghin- (TR) ‘to take, buy’, phaalé- 
(TR) ‘to break, tear’, bhe- (copula, 1TR) ‘to become; to come into existence’.! 

References to less-stable experiences or transitory states rather than to a par- 
ticular entity, are typically, and again, unsurprisingly, encoded as verbs in Palula. 
The characteristic function of a Palula verb is as a predicate, with the most impor- 
tant subclassification being one between transitive and intransitive verbs. This is 
a strict distinction, and almost without exception, a particular verb stem is either 
intransitive or transitive and cannot (without further derivation, see below) be 
ambivalent or polyvalent. In addition to those two main classes, there is a sub- 
class of copulative verbs, some of which overlap functionally with intransitive 
verbs on the one hand, and with auxiliaries on the other. 

Verbs are primarily inflected for tense, aspect and argument agreement, and in 
addition to that, a few tense-mood-aspect (TMA) categories (such as Perfect and 
Past Imperfective) are expressed periphrastically by means of auxiliaries. Two 
different kinds of agreement are part of the paradigm, person agreement and 
gender/number agreement. The former is confined to the non-tense marked cat- 
egories Future and the Past Imperfective, and the latter with Present and the per- 
fective-based categories (Simple Past, Perfect and Pluperfect). Apart from finite 
inflectional categories, there are a number of important non-finite forms. 

As far as inflectional morphology is concerned, there are two main morpholog- 
ical verb classes, here referred to as L-verbs (an open, productive and large class) 


' The citation forms with a final hyphen are underlying imperfective verb stems. 
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and T-verbs (a closed, non-productive, small and rather heterogeneous class). 
Additionally, there are a few verbs with stems that to a varying degree are sup- 
pletive. Within the class of L-verbs there are predictable variations in the inflec- 
tional paradigms due to accent position and the quality of stem vowels. Many T- 
verbs form their perfectives with a plosive segment (in the clear cases a t-suffix), 
but often this has been assimilated with preceding stem segments, and it makes 
sense to identify a perfective stem as distinctly different from an imperfective 
stem. 


4.3.1 Secondary stems 


Examples: pasij- (passive) ‘to be seen’ (from pas- ‘to see’), thawa- (causative) ‘to 
have someone do’ (from the- ‘to do’). 

There is a fairly productive valence changing morphology by which “new” 
stems can be derived: a secondary one-argument verb stem can be derived mor- 
phologically from a corresponding primary transitive verb, and in the reverse, 
many two-argument verb stems are (at least in a historical sense) derived mor- 
phologically from corresponding primary one-argument verb stems. Similarly, 
a secondary three-argument verb can be derived morphologically from a corre- 
sponding primary transitive verb stem. 


4.3.2 Conjunct verbs 


Examples: jhani the-(non-incorporating) ‘to marry’, kaan the- (incorporating) ‘to 
listen, give heed to’, milaau bhe- (incorporating) ‘to meet’, pdo de- (non-incorpo- 
rating) ‘to step on’. 

Conjunct verbs are frequently occurring complex predicate constructions that, 
albeit phonologically existing as a combination of two words, function as lexical 
units. Usually they consist of a simplex verb preceded by a noun or an adjective; 
words, or rather lexical elements, that cannot easily be identified as belonging 
to either of these part-of-speech categories may also occur in this position (see 
§4.15). The verb in such a construction comes from a small set of verb stems 
(mostly bhe- ‘become’, the- ‘do’, de- ‘give; fall’), and it is the non-verb element 
that contributes the main semantic content to the complex. 

There are two main types of conjunct verbs: incorporating and non-incorpo- 
rating. In the non-incorporating conjunct, the non-verb element functions as 
the direct object, whereas in the incorporating conjunct, the non-verb element 
is never treated as an argument of the clause. 
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4.4 Adjectives 


Examples: pinduuru ‘round’, siiru ‘blind’, dang ‘hard’, pura ‘full, complete’. 

The typical adjective functions as an attributive modifier of a noun, or as a 
predicate, in the latter case often without an accompanying overt copula. The 
only formally substantiated subclassification is one based on agreement prop- 
erties. On the one hand, there are those adjectives that inflectionally indicate 
gender, number and case of the nouns they modify or, when they function as 
predicates, the nouns that are their subjects. On the other hand, there are those 
adjectives that are invariable in form. Adjectives pertaining to dimensions, age 
and human propensity show a strong tendency to be substantivised. 

The great majority of inflecting adjectives occur in three forms ending in —u 
(MSG.NOM), -a@ (MPL.NOM/M.OBL) and —i (F), respectively, the latter with an addi- 
tional umlaut for those stems that have an accented 4 or da in its underlying form. 
There is also a marginal feminine plural in -im, largely limited to predicative use. 


4.5 Adverbs 


The fourth, and only remaining, open class is adverbs. It is of only moderate 
size compared to the other three open classes, and some of its rather disparate 
subclasses are closed rather than open. Adverbs function as modifiers of con- 
stituents other than nouns on various grammatical levels. A fair number of ad- 
verbs are also part of the cross-cutting category pro-forms, in this case belong- 
ing to the subcategory pro-adverbs. At least five subclasses of adverbs can be 
identified: spatial adverbs, temporal adverbs, manner adverbs, degree adverbs, 
and sentence adverbs. It should be noted that many adverbial meanings are ex- 
pressed by words primarily belonging to other categories, or by entire phrases 
(often postpositional or noun phrases). 


4.5.1 Spatial adverbs 


Examples: bhun ‘down, down below’, aja ‘up, up there’, nhidara ‘near, nearby’. 
Spatial adverbs usually modify verbs or verb phrases, and as such, specify the 
direction of a movement or the location of an event expressed by a verb. Some of 
these adverbs are closely related to, yet in most cases clearly distinct from, nouns. 
While these do not pluralise, nor are they assigned to a gender category, they do 
occur with case inflections reminiscent of those found in the noun paradigm. 
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4.5.2 Temporal adverbs 


Examples: tipa ‘now, nowadays’, heenstika ‘this year’, dhoor ‘yesterday’. 

There is a certain degree of overlap between temporal and spatial adverbs, and 
like the spatial adverbs, a number of temporal adverbs are related to nouns. In 
some cases it is not altogether obvious whether a particular word is primarily a 
noun or primarily an adverb. It has been decided here to categorise such a word 
as a noun when assignment to one or the other gender can be established beyond 


doubt. 


4.5.3 Manner adverbs 


Examples: guci ‘freely, for nothing’, taru ‘quickly’, bhrads ‘slowly’. 

Although manner mainly is expressed by non-finite verb forms (especially con- 
verbs and copredicative participles), there is a small class of non-derived manner 
adverbs whose main function is to modify verbs or verb phrases. 


4.5.4 Degree adverbs 


Examples: phas (with ‘white’: phas pandaaru ‘white as a sheet’), bak (with ‘bright’: 
bak praal ‘shining bright’), tap (with ‘dark’: tap chin ‘pitch dark’). 

The function of degree adverbs is mostly to modify adjectives or other adverbs. 
Apart from a few quantifiers that besides their noun-quantifying role also func- 
tion as adjectival and adverbial degree modifiers, there is a set of what is re- 
ferred to here as co-lexicalised intensifiers (some examples given above). These 
are highly specialised (or idiomatic) elements having a degree-modifying or in- 
tensifying function when preceding a certain adjective or adverb (with which 
they are co-lexicalised). 


4.5.5 Sentence adverbs 


Examples: g6o ‘maybe’, insaalaah ‘God willing’, ristad ‘really, in truth’. Sentence 
adverbs is a small subclass that modify entire utterances, i.e., they specify the 
speaker’s attitude toward the event. 


4.6 Pronouns 


Pronouns are in fact a subset of a cross-cutting category of pro-forms, including 
words that belong to a variety of part of speech categories as well as some that 
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correspond to larger constituents. There are two major kinds of these, function- 
ally-semantically defined, pro-forms: demonstrative pro-forms and indefinite- 
interrogative pro-forms, the former mostly recognised by an initial ee-element, 
the latter by an initial k- or g-element. In Table 4.1, a few examples of such pro- 
forms can be seen. 


Table 4.1: Cross-cutting pro-forms 


Demonstrative Indefinite- 
interrogative 
Pronouns eesd ‘that one’ ko6 ‘who, 
anyone’ 
Pro- eeteentl ‘that kind of kateenti ‘what/any 
adjectives kind of? 
Pro-adverbs _eetaa ‘there’ goo ‘where, 
anywhere’ 
Pro- eeti ‘that much’ kati ‘how much’ 
quantifiers 
Pro- ees ‘that (one)’ khayu ‘which (one)’ 
determiners 
Pro-clause eendaa=bhe _ ‘like that’ kanaa=bhe ‘how’ (ITR) 
(manner) (ITR) 
eendda=the ‘like that’ kanda=the ‘how’ (TR) 
(TR) 


However, the class of pronouns has a central position with its many members, 
especially of the demonstrative kind, and is therefore deserving of being treated 
as a part of speech in its own right. Pronouns substitute for a noun or an entire 
noun phrase. A number of subclasses can be identified. 


4.6.1 Personal pronouns 


Personal pronouns are words that refer to the speaker or the person spoken to. 
They occur in singular and plural, respectively, with two case forms available in 
the singular and four in the plural. Third person, i.e., words that refer to contex- 
tually identifiable referents other than speakers or hearers, is expressed by forms 
belonging in the demonstrative subcategory. 
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4.6.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


Demonstrative pronouns use a basic three-way distance/visibility differentiation 
extensively: a proximal category for referents close at hand, a distal category for 
referents further removed from the speaker, and a remote category for referents 
out of sight. Within each subset, there is a further differentiation in number, case, 
and gender, the latter restricted to the singular nominative. It is also possible to 
differentiate between strong and weak forms, where strong forms with an initial 
ee (eeso corresponding to so) tend to be used for deictic or anaphoric functions 
in order to keep track of less accessible discourse referents, whereas the weak 
forms are the default choice with easily accessible discourse referents. For the 
proximal and distal sets, additional forms with an initial a (anu corresponding to 
nu) are available, seemingly in free variation with the “bare” forms. 


4.6.3 Indefinite-interrogative pronouns 


Another subset of pronouns directly corresponding to the demonstratives, does 
double duty as indefinite and interrogative pronouns. While the same case dis- 
tinctions are made as with demonstratives, there is no differentiation in gender 
or number. Different indefinite pronouns (gubda, ga) must be used when refer- 
ring to an inanimate referent as opposed to those indefinite-interrogative pro- 
nouns that refer to animate, in particular human, referents. In addition to this 
particular closed set, there is a small number of other words that can be used as, 
and therefore labelled as, indefinite pronouns. These often have more specialised 
functions, some of which in fact primarily belong in the class of quantifiers. 


4.6.4 Reflexive pronouns 


There is one frequently used pronoun, teenii ‘self’s, own’, identified as reflexive, 
ie., a pronoun that is co-referential with another nominal in the clause. It occurs 
almost exclusively in this form. Usually, but not exclusively, it is the possessor 
in a possessive construction, and its referent is identical to the clause subject. 


4.6.5 Reciprocal pronouns 


There is a single reciprocal pronoun, akaadui ‘one another, each other’. It is used, 
although rarely, in a few other case forms. It is, like the reflexive pronoun, co- 
referential with another nominal, but is restricted to mutual actions. 
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4.7 Determiners 


Examples: anu ‘this’, da ‘a’, dui ‘another’, daasuma ‘the tenth’. 

While attributes (of nouns) are expressed by adjectives, and quantity by quanti- 
fiers, determiners establish the reference of a particular noun (and in some cases 
of a pronoun). Almost all determiner words have dual membership (or are pol- 
ysemous) and can occur pronominally as well as adnominally. Although clearly 
derived from quantifiers, words that are normally described as ordinal numer- 
als are for functional reasons included here among the determiners. The spe- 
cial subset of demonstrative determiners displays agreement in gender, number 
and case (a nominative masculine singular agreement form vs. a non-nomina- 
tive/plural/feminine agreement form), using different forms for proximal, distal 
and remote referents. 

As with the closely related demonstrative pronoun set, a further differentia- 
tion is made between strong and weak forms, where the strong forms are used 
along with less accessible discourse referents, whereas the weak forms occur 
when the referents are easily accessible. A further, and probably still ongoing, 
grammaticalisation of this distinction is the use of the weak forms of the remote 
set (so and se, respectively) to indicate definiteness or identifiability, often sys- 
tematically contrasting with the indefinite use of da ‘a, an’. 

In addition to the basic three-way differentiation, the demonstrative determin- 
ers can be compounded with preceding spatial adverbs to derive more specialised 
determiners that indicate finer degrees of distance or vertical-horizontal position 
in relation to the speaker, e.g., bhun ‘down there’ + aré ‘that’ > bhunar6é ‘that 
down there’. 


4.8 Quantifiers 


Examples: troo ‘three’, biidu ‘many, much’, butheé ‘all’, khéli ‘quite some’. 
Quantifiers are modifiers in much the same sense as adjectives, but while ad- 
jectives are descriptive, i.e., denoting qualities and attributes, quantifiers are lim- 
iting, thus indicating quantity or scope of the nouns they modify. While most 
quantifiers show no agreement features, there are a few that agree in gender and 
case with the nouns that they modify, much like adjectives. Unlike adjectives, 
quantifiers do not agree in number (naturally, as they are inherently either plural 
or singular) with the modified noun. The quantifiers that indicate exact quanti- 
ties can combine either with other such quantifiers or with non-exact quantifiers 
to form compound quantifier expressions; a few of them can be pluralised when 
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being modified by another quantifier. As with some subsets of adjectives, quan- 
tifiers have a strong tendency to be substantivised. 


4.9 Postpositions 


Examples: the ‘to, for’, sangi ‘with, at’, maji ‘among, in, inside’. 

Postpositions are markers of syntactic-semantic roles or spatial-temporal re- 
lations that are held by the nouns or pronouns they follow. These markers also 
form phrasal constituents with the nouns or pronouns about which they con- 
vey some information. Under certain circumstances, some postpositions form a 
single phonological word with the nominal form to which they are postposed. 

With most postpositions, the preceding noun occurs in the oblique case. Apart 
from single word postpositions, there are also a number of complex postpositions, 
consisting either of a sequence of postpositions or a postposition followed by an 
adverb. In both cases, the phrase functions just like any single word postposition. 
Some spatial and temporal adverbs can also function as postpositions. 


4.10 Auxiliaries 


Examples: de Past tense marker, bhéo ‘can, to be able to’, saatu ‘began’. 

Auxiliaries is a small set of verb-related words which, in addition to verbal 
morphology, express certain TMA distinctions. Although some of them can take 
verbal inflections, they always occur in a clause along with a (main) verb. Some 
of the auxiliaries can be combined with each other. 


4.11 Mood markers 


Examples: ee Polar question marker, mani Hearsay marker, neé Request marker. 

Mood markers is another size-wise very limited set of words that, one way 
or another, specify the relationship between an utterance as a whole and the 
speaker and/or hearer. A mood marker mostly occurs in utterance-final position, 
sometimes cliticised to the immediately preceding element. 


4.12 Conjunctions 


Examples: ee ‘and’, yada ‘or’, heenta ‘if’, ki ‘that’. 
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4.13 Discourse markers 


The function of conjunctions (some of them clitics) is to connect or signal the 
relationship between constituents on various levels. Primarily they indicate what 
kind of relationship exists between two adjacent clauses, or between a dependent 
unit and a larger unit that the former is a part of. With a few exceptions, the 
conjunctions can be characterised as postpositional, since the conjunction forms 
a structural unit with the conjunct it follows. 


4.13 Discourse markers 


Examples: ba Switch-topic marker, bi Separation marker, ta Contrast marker, eé 
Amplification marker. 

Discourse markers are words (or clitics) that specify the discourse role of a 
particular (preceding) unit vis-a-vis adjacent units. The units that are being in- 
dicated thus are primarily phrasal in nature (mostly noun phrases), but not ex- 
clusively so. A secondary effect of some discourse markers is that they indicate 
how larger units (such as clauses) are interrelated, especially when used in pairs, 
or when the same marker is used repeatedly in two adjacent clauses, thus partly 
overlapping with the function of the conjunction category. 


4.14 Interjections 


Examples: do ‘yes’, ohod ‘wow!’, Co ‘go ahead!’, ée ‘hey!’. 

Although the category of interjections, at least theoretically, may be an open 
class, there are relatively few examples included in this work. These words can 
in themselves be used as entire utterances, and there is in most cases no clear 
syntactic connection with any other co-occurring words. 


4.15 Other words or word-like elements 


A single-word word category, at least as far as this vocabulary is concerned, con- 
sists of the high frequency negator word na. Belonging in the cross-cutting cat- 
egory pro-forms, but not really fitting into any of the aforementioned classes, is 
the indefinite-interrogative keé ‘why’, substituting for an entire clause. Another 
minor category is labelled honorific; such lexical units are titles or title-like ele- 
ments prefaced to, or cliticised after, names of certain highly respected people. 
Closely related to that are some ritualistic expressions, such as aleehisalaam ‘on 
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whom be peace’, which is a phrase that has to be added when mentioning one of 
the prophets according to Islamic beliefs. 

As already mentioned above, some conjunct verbs consist of a simplex verb 
preceded by a lexical element that only occurs as part of that particular complex. 
Such elements have been classified as host elements. Two other processes involv- 
ing what may be termed “semi-words” are echo formation (usually by repeating 
a word and substituting the onset with m, as in: guuli ‘bread’ + ECHO > guuli 
muuli ‘bread and other eatables’; nirkizi ‘henna’ + ECHO > nirkizi mirkizi henna 
and stuff’) and reduplication (dak ‘one’ + RED > aakaak ‘one each’; teenii ‘their, 
etc. (REFL)’ + RED > teenteenii ‘each their, etc’). 
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5.1 The noun and its properties 


Distributionally (i.e., syntactically) the noun functions as the head of a noun 
phrase argument. Within the noun phrase, the head is placed finally, as in ‘man’ 
in example (1), and preceding modifiers agree with the head in gender, number 
and case (for further details, see Chapter 11). 


(1) ani duu dhrig-a miis-a 
PROX two tall-mpL man-PL 
‘these two tall men’ (A:ADJ048) 


On the clause level, such a phrase, where a noun is the head, can serve as 
a subject, as in (2), or a direct object, as in (3). 


(2) se kuri  bud-i ki anu mii bhariiw na 
DEF woman understand.PFV-F COMPL PROX.MSG.NOM 1SG.GEN husband NEG 
“The woman understood that this wasn’t her husband’ (A:WOM646) 

(3) teenii Cuti-m de bat uch-dan-u 
REFL paw-PL give.cv stone pick.up-PRS-MSG 
‘It [the leopard] picked up a stone with his paws. (B:SHB749) 


It can also be the head of a postpositionally marked noun phrase, as in (4), a 
noun phrase expressing location, as in (5), or a nominal predicate, as in (6). 


(4) da_ bat-a jhuli dhreég de 
IDEF stone-OBL on _ stretched.out be.psT 
‘She stretched out on top of a stone’ (A:BRE009) 
(5) hasé diis-a hateen-u yam bhil-u 
REM village-oBL such-msc grief become.PFV-MSG 
‘There was such grief in the village? (B:AVA221) 


5 Nouns 


(6) lhook-u diis de 
small-msc village be.pst 
‘Tt was a small village’ (A:JAN003) 


Phonologically, the most frequent Palula noun stem (i.e., the nominative sin- 
gular form) in my data consists of two syllables, comprising about half of all 
nouns in my database, 30 per cent are monosyllabic, and 16 per cent are three 
syllables. Four-syllable nouns are rare in my database, and possibly most if not 
all of these are either derived from three-syllable words or are compounds of two 
noun stems. There is no evidence of noun stems exceeding four syllables. The 
minimal Palula noun stem consists of a rhyme where the nucleus is built up by 
a short vowel and a coda consonant: ut ‘camel’ (B), uts ‘well’. Though simple 
vowel words do exist in Palula, there are no such nouns.! A noun stem with 
a consonant onset must have at least a long vowel nucleus, or a short vowel and 
a consonant coda: bii ‘seed’, kud ‘wall’. There are no nouns consisting of only 
consonant onset and a short vowel, though there are such words belonging to 
other parts of speech. 

Morphologically, the prototypical Palula noun is inflected for number (§5.4) 
and case (§5.5), which is intimately related with declensional membership (§5.6) 
as well as inherent grammatical gender (§5.3). 


5.2 Noun morphology 


5.2.1 Inflectional morphology 


Palula has two grammatical genders: masculine and feminine. Gender is an inher- 
ent, lexically defined, property of the noun and is partly predictable on semantic 
and formal grounds (see §5.3). Nouns are inflected to show number (§5.4) and 
case (§5.5). An example paradigm is displayed in Table 5.1, representing one of a 
handful of Palula noun declensions (§5.6). 

As far as case inflection is concerned, the primary distinction is between nom- 
inative (§5.5.1) and oblique (§5.5.2) case, but other inflectionally expressed cases, 
such as genitive (§5.5.3), will also be discussed. Gender, number and case control 
agreement within the noun phrase (§11.3), and therefore have relevance also for 
adjectives, demonstratives and numerals. Gender and number have further rele- 
vance for clause-level agreement patterns (§12.1—-§12.2). Definiteness and deixis 


' A potential counter-example is (6o~) ‘mouth’, although the status of the nasalised vowel as a 
single segment is phonologically questionable. 
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Table 5.1: Inflection of nouns 


Nominative Oblique Genitive 
Singular chiitr chiitr-a chiitr-ii ‘field’ (m) 
Plural chiitr-a chiitr-am chiitr-am-ii 


are central components of the noun phrase but are not part of the inflectional 
system of the noun and will be discussed in §6.2. 

As in many other NIA languages, the Palula nominal paradigm is built up from 
a combination of inherited synthetic elements, “new” agglutinative elements and 
analytical elements (Masica 1991: 212). The declensional classes (§5.6) suggested 
in this chapter are mainly based on the formation of the plural, but case forms as 
well as gender play a role. On functional grounds, this chapter includes slightly 
more than what would typically be included under the heading of morphology 


proper. 


5.2.2 Derivational morphology 


There are only a few regular processes by which nouns are derived morpholog- 
ically from other parts of speech. The clearest examples are nominalisations of 
verbs, although it should be kept in mind that those are usually occurring in 
specialised grammatical constructions, such as the Verbal Noun (described in 
§10.3.3), occurring as the non-finite predicate in a number of dependent clauses, 
and the Agentive Verbal Noun (see §10.3.4), the latter which is for instance used 
in forming an inceptive construction. 

The derivation of deadjectival nouns is idiosyncratic, and semi-regular at best, 
with a few pairs pointing to what might earlier have been productive morpho- 
logical processes: Sidal-adr ‘coldness’ < Sidaalu ‘cold’; taapi-aal ‘warmth’ < taatu 
“warm, hot’. 

Certain adjectives, especially dimensional adjectives modifying humans, and 
numerals can also be used as heads of noun phrases. Apart from the applica- 
tion of case forms normally reserved for nouns, there is no morphology per se 
involved in such derivation of nouns from adjectives or numerals (see §7.3.2 and 
§7.4.2). 
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5.3 Gender 


A feature associated with, or assigned to, each noun is its grammatical gender. 
The language has two grammatical genders; each noun is either masculine, see 
examples in (7), or feminine, see examples in (8), following the general tradition 
in describing IA languages. 


(7) | Masculine nouns: 
phoo ‘boy’ 
ghiuru ‘horse, stallion’ 
ghost ‘house’ 

(8) | Feminine nouns: 
kéeki ‘older sister’ 
phuti ‘mosquito’ 
hiimadal ‘glacier’ 


7 masculine nouns were 


In my database, which comprises about 1,300 nouns, 
slightly more numerous than feminine nouns with 58 per cent masculine as com- 
pared to 42 per cent feminine. 

There are no traces here of the three-gender system of OIA, still present in 
some western NIA languages (Masica 1991: 220-221). As in many of the two- 
gender systems found in NIA, it is mainly the old masculine and neuter that have 
merged. Although gender has otherwise been fairly stable as far as inherited 
vocabulary is concerned, there has been a rather radical restructuring of the old 
declensional system, partly as a result of segmental loss, a phenomenon we will 
have reason to discuss further in §5.6. 

While gender is an inherent and classificatory property of the noun lexeme 
itself, it is essentially established through morphological agreement with adjec- 
tives/demonstratives (9) and verbs (10), for which it is a variable property. 


(9) haso bidraag-u kunaak 
REM.MSG.NOM sick-msG child[M] 
‘that sick child’ (B:ATI057) 


(10) phai na yhéel-i 
girl[F] not come.PFV-F 
‘The girl didn’t come. (A:SHY058) 


* This figure refers to the number of nouns in the A dialect. There is an additional database with 
about 400 B dialect nouns, many of them overlapping with the former. 
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5.3.1 Gender assignment 


There are plenty of semantic and formal clues to gender assignment in Palula. 
Looking again at the examples in (7) and (8), we do not have a problem mak- 
ing intelligent guesses as to the gender of the words for ‘boy’ and ‘older sister’, 
respectively, if we assume that there is a connection between biological gender 
or sex and this particular grammatical two-gender differentiation between femi- 
nine nouns and masculine nouns (Dahl 2000: 102). Those nouns, as is the case for 
other nouns denoting humans and higher animates, are indeed assigned gender 
according to meaning — masculine gender if male, and feminine if female, a phe- 
nomenon we refer to as semantic gender assignment (Corbett 1991: 7-32). For 
the word ‘horse, stallion’, we can similarly draw the conclusion that it is a mas- 
culine noun (especially if we are told that another word is used to refer to a mare). 
The other three words, referring to either lower animates, inanimate objects or 
phenomena, have also — some way or another — been assigned to one of the two 
genders: hiimadal and phuti are feminine nouns and ghodst is a masculine noun. 
We cannot, however, see any obvious semantic reason for this to be so, and we 
will therefore have to look at other assigning criteria. 

Male-female word pairs with a common lexical “root” are frequent in the Pa- 
lula lexicon, especially as kinship terms, and the derivation of a feminine coun- 
terpart from a masculine (except in a few cases when it may be the other way 
around) could be described as a rather productive state of affairs, even synchron- 
ically. Some examples are given in Table 5.2. 

Beside the obvious correlation between biological and grammatical gender, we 
have a somewhat related but less regular connection between gender and rela- 


Table 5.2: Male/female pairs vis-a-vis gender 


Masculine Feminine 

praacu ‘male guest’ préeci ‘female guest’ 

déodu ‘paternal grandfather’ déedi ‘paternal grandmother’ 

phoo ‘boy’ phai ‘girl’ 

phoopu ‘father’s sister’s phéepi ‘father’s sister’ 
husband’ 

jhambrooru ‘bridegroom’ jhambréeri ‘bride’ 

khaar ‘donkey’ khari ‘female donkey’ 

pusu ‘tom-cat’ pusi ‘cat’ 
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Table 5.3: Masculine/feminine lexical pairs 


Masculine Feminine 
phutu ‘fly’ phuti ‘mosquito’ 
khalaaru ‘large leather bag, made = khaléeri_— ‘smaller leather bag, 
from skin of a he-goat’ made from the skin of 
a she-goat’ 
anguru ‘thumb, big toe’ anguri ‘finger, toe’ 
achibaaru ‘eyebrow’ achibéeri ‘eyelashes’ 


tive size/power. Alternatively there is some kind of complementarity implied. 
This is mainly detectable in lexical pairs of the kind displayed in Table 5.3, which 
although similar to the male-female pairs in Table 5.2, are related to other scales 
than pure masculinity versus femininity and also with a more approximate simi- 
larity in kind. While this derivative process (in its essence very much like diminu- 
tive formation) may have been productive in the past, it is uncertain how pro- 
ductive this extended gender differentiation is among today’s Palula speakers. 

For most higher animates, the masculine noun is the “default” gender, and 
the feminine, when used, is a marked form (compare with §5.3.3). Practically, 
that means that either only a masculine form is available or that the masculine 
member in a masculine—feminine pair is used when no specification is needed. 
However, in a few cases, the feminine is the default, even when there is a distinct 
masculine form available, such as luumdi ‘fox’ vs. Iluuméo ‘male fox’, and the 
above exemplified (Table 5.2) pair pusi ‘cat’ vs. pusu‘tom-cat’ (compare with Dahl 
2000: 103-104). A different relation holds between masculine chadl ‘goat kid’ and 
feminine ¢héeli ‘goat’, where the feminine noun is not the female counterpart to 
the masculine but instead the generic term for goat, whereas the masculine is 
used to refer to the young kid regardless of sex. 

Now we will turn to formal properties that may stand in relation to gender 
association. First, a comparison of a large number of nouns reveals that particular 
phonological properties really seem to be related to either of the two genders. A 
word-final u is for instance a formal feature of a major group of masculine nouns, 
as are Gand 00 for smaller groups of nouns that are all masculine (11). 


(11) finalu = dangu ‘sickle’ (m) 
finala  kunda ‘hook, peg’ (m) 


finaloéd muusoéd ‘elbow’ (m) 
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Table 5.4: Toponyms and gender assignment 


Masculine Feminine 
atshareét ‘Ashret’ titldi ‘Titley’ 

(in Sharadesh) 
chatréol ‘Chitral’ bhitiuri ‘Biori’ 
buzeeghaa ‘Buzegha’ lawani ‘Lawani’ 

(hamlet in Ashret) (in Sharadesh) 
batsim ‘Batsum’ meethil “Methil’ 
(settlement in Ashret) (field in Ashret) 


A word-final unaccented i is in the same way a feature of a very large group 
of feminine nouns, and di for a smaller group of them (12). 


(12) finali thuuni ‘pillar’ (F) 
sturi ‘sun’ (F) 
final Ai koogdi ‘cheek’ (F) 


This kind of correlation between phonological properties and gender, not un- 
common in IA (Masica 1991: 219) and referred to as “overt gender” (see also 
Corbett 1991: 44, 62), is of course significant, but whether we should talk about 
“gender marking” is not equally clear. We can hypothesise that -u is a nominative 
case marker, available for some nouns like ghuiuru, for which segmental material 
is added to what we may view as a root ghuur- when inflecting for case and num- 
ber. For a large number of feminine nouns with a final i (including ghuuri ‘mare’), 
we may in addition to that describe them as derived from such a masculine root 
with the help of a derivational affix -i denoting something female (or something 
smaller of approximately the same kind). In a diachronic perspective both seem 
in fact to go back to OIA derivational suffixes with — at least partly — diminutive 
senses: a masculine -aka- and a feminine -ika- (Masica 1991: 222; Morgenstierne 
1941: 15; Buddruss 1967: 29). 

Also proper nouns referring to inanimates, such as toponyms (Table 5.4), have 
gender assigned to them. Gender assignment here seems to be primarily mor- 
phologically determined, but since phonology is interrelated with morphologi- 
cal behaviour there is no surprise that those toponyms that end with i or ai are 


> Alternative terms offered by Masica (1991: 219) are thematic, strong thematic, extended, aug- 
mented or enlarged. 
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feminine, whereas most of the rest are masculine. In some cases the etymology 
is overt enough to connect the last part of a toponym with a proper noun with 
a particular and known gender (such as -deés in Saradeés, which is related to the 
masculine noun diis ‘village’). 

There are also, as we shall see in §5.6, obvious connections between noun mor- 
phology and gender, or what is referred to as morphological gender assignment 
(Corbett 1991: 34-50), which is really a matter of co-variation rather than one 
feature necessarily being primary and the other secondary. Some declensions 
and subdeclensions consist entirely or to a large extent of feminine or masculine 
nouns, whereas for other declensions the gender distribution is quite even. Gen- 
der can, for instance, be predicted to some degree from the plural formation or 
the case inflections applied to a particular noun. 

We can thus say that an interplay of semantic, phonological and morpholog- 
ical properties make a noun masculine or feminine, or at least tells us whether 
a particular noun is more likely to be one or the other. 


5.3.2 Gender stability and consistency 


An issue that deserves some attention is the relative stability and variability of 
gender in Palula. First, across the two main dialects, there is almost no variation 
at all,* at least as far as words with a longer history in the language are concerned. 
This almost complete correspondence is on the other hand not surprising, con- 
sidering that the noun paradigms and the declensions are near-identical in those 
two varieties. Comparing with something less closely related, the Shina vari- 
ety of Gilgit, we observe (see Table 5.5) more divergence between that variety 
and Palula as far as gender assignment is concerned. If we limit our comparison 
to inanimate and lower animate cognate nouns, and exclude higher animates, 
which are all assigned gender according to rather transparent semantic criteria, 
as well as what we with confidence can regard as recent loans, we come up with 
a 79 per cent correspondence between gender in Palula and gender in Gilgiti. 
This is still quite a high figure, considering that Palula and Gilgiti speakers most 
likely have not had any shared development or even any non-trivial contact for 
at least a few centuries (see §1.2.3). 


“In my present database I have only eight nouns that differ in gender assignment between A 
and B. 
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Table 5.5: Gender in Palula and Gilgiti Shina cognate nouns compared (word lists 
from Bailey 1924 and Radloff 1999): items (%) 


Gilgiti 

M F 
Palula 
M 63 (41) 17 (11) 
F 15 (10) 58 (38) 


5.3.3 Gender markedness 


Morphologically and otherwise, the feminine tends to be the marked gender in 
Palula. Many nouns with an ending i are derived from a masculine noun (see 
Table 5.2), while the opposite seems to be extremely rare (phoopu from phéepi 
is a possible example). Also, the most common complement-taking verbs agree, 
by default, with the masculine singular (see §14.5.1) regardless of the content of 
the complement clause. There is similarly an indication that in other cases of 
agreement without an accessible controller, the masculine singular form of the 
target is chosen. Perhaps the obligatory number distinction in agreement with 
masculine heads vis-a-vis the optionality as far as feminine heads are concerned 
(see §11.3) is related to this as well. These observations suggest that the “default” 
in Palula is the masculine. Interestingly, this stands in direct contrast to the 
feminine as the default gender in Gilgiti Shina (Hook & Zia 2005: 176). This, 
however, is a topic for further studies. 


5.4 Number 


Number is one of the basic, and possibly the most straightforward, of the inflec- 
tional categories related to nouns in Palula. There are two number categories, 
singular and plural, with no traces of the OIA dual category. There are a number 
of different plural formations in the language: -a, -i, -m, -ee and -aan, as seen in 
Table 5.6, some of them with additional stem changes. As these inflections (along 
with oblique case inflections) form the basis of the declensional distinctions, the 
various forms will be discussed in more detail in §5.6. 

Some groups of nouns (§5.4.1-§5.4.3) are special in that they normally do not 
pluralise or display a regular contrast between a singular and a plural form. 
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Table 5.6: Examples of plural formation 


Singular Plural 

bhit ‘plank’ bhita ‘planks’ 
dangu ‘sickle’ danga ‘sickles’ 
kitaab ‘book’ kiteebi ‘books’ 
saaréeni ‘wife’s sister’ saaréenim “‘wife’s sisters’ 
jandoo ‘male goat’ jandeé ‘male goats’ 
dusmadan ‘enemy’ dusmanadn ‘enemies’ 


5.4.1 Non-count nouns 


Non-count or mass nouns normally do not have plural forms, nor are they mod- 
ified by numerals. Many of them refer to what is perceived as a substance. Some 
examples are provided in Table 5.7. 


Table 5.7: A selection of non-count nouns 


wii ‘water’ ghiir ‘ghee’ 


chiir ‘milk’ angoor ‘fire’ 
Ciéal ‘mud, sand’ kir ‘snow’ 
lho6n ‘salt’ mhadas ‘meat’ 
poos ‘dung’ ruji ‘rice’ 
paanti ‘clothes’ lheés ‘plaster’ 


Such nouns are usually quantified by adjectives with the meaning ‘much’, 
‘some’, ‘a little’, a measuring unit or a noun referring to some sort of container 
or a quantifiable part of the whole, as in (13) and (14). 


(13) mda=the tutus chiir da 
1sG.NOM=to some milk give.IMp.sG 
“Give me some milk!’ (A:HLE2298) 


(14) mda=the duu gileesi chiir da 
1sG.NOM=to two glass.pL milk give.IMP.sG 
‘Give me two glasses of milk!’ (A: HLE2298) 
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Only exceptionally, when speaking of more than one variety of a substance, 
for instance, may a mass noun be pluralised. Some mass nouns may also occur 
in a plural form, as ‘blood’ (16), as well as in a singular form (15), while still being 
regarded as a substance, sometimes with the connotation of large volumes or 
weights somehow divided up into several separate chunks or volumes. It would, 
however, still be ungrammatical to quantify such a noun directly with a numeral, 
whether in its singular or its plural form. 


(15) dak tip rdat 
one drop blood 
‘a drop of blood’ (A:HLE2334) 


(16) tasii mutii rat-ad  nikhdaat-a 
3SG.GEN arm.GEN blood-PL appear.PFV-MPL 
‘Blood came from [many places of] his arm’ (A: HLE2335) 


Also, some abstract nouns (examples provided in Table 5.8) are treated as non- 
count nouns that do not normally pluralise. 


Table 5.8: Examples of abstract non-count nouns 


insaaf ‘justice’ muul ‘value’ 
rahai ‘desire, appetite’ Sid ‘coldness’ 


However, since non-count nouns also occur in oblique forms (such as inseefi 
from insadaf ‘justice’), and the singular oblique in most Palula declensions is for- 
mally identical to a nominative plural, there is usually no need to come up with 
a novel plural form, since the step towards pluralisation is never far away, so to 
speak. 

Other nouns have a unique reference, at least in one or more senses of the 
word, and therefore normally do not occur pluralised, but must be considered as 
special cases of non-count nouns: siuri ‘sun’, ghuaanad ‘Pashto (language)’ and 
xudai ‘God’. 


5.4.2 Collective nouns 


While the nouns dealt with above as non-count nouns, often referring to sub- 
stances or abstract concepts, are largely limited to the singular, a few nouns (17) 
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have a collective meaning and occur in a plural form only, or almost exclusively 
so. 


(17)  bakaara ‘(flock of) sheep and goats’ 
xalak, xalaka ‘people’ 
gookh(u)ra ‘cattle’ 


5.4.3. Proper names 


A structural property typical of proper names is that they do not normally plu- 
ralise, as they are seen as having a unique reference, tied to one person or to one 
place. There is, however, no such restriction on case inflection. As proper names 
can take on any function in the clause, they also inflect like other nouns for case, 
as can be seen in (18). 


(18) fazelnuur-a dii ba panj putr-a bhil-a 
Fazal.Noor-oBt from Top five son-PL become.PFV-MPL 
‘Fazal Noor had five sons. (B:ATI079) 


Complex names consisting of several elements are common and are treated as 
lexical units and often as single phonological words (see §11.1.3). 


5.5 Case 


Noun phrases are marked for case, either with noun suffixes, or — as far as 
pronouns are concerned — through distinct forms and also by cross-referencing 
within the noun phrase between the noun head and its dependents. There is also 
cross-referencing within the clause between the verb and one of its arguments 
(see Chapter 12). 

Even though the following presentation focuses on case inflection rather than 
grammatical relations, it is, as Masica (1991: 230-231) phrases it, “easily the most 
problematic nominal category in NIA”. Case in Palula can, as in many other NIA 
languages, be described as accumulative inflectional layers with case-like func- 
tions, and the comparison between languages is complicated by the fact that 
a function in a given layer in one language is managed in a different layer in an- 
other language. The actual case forms (mainly the oblique case) in Palula differ 
between the declensions as do the actual occurrences of certain case distinctions. 

The most basic formal distinction is that between the nominative (or direct) 
case and the oblique case, but even that is not realised in all declensions, but is, 
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for instance, totally missing in the m-declension (see §5.6.3). Form syncretism 
(Matthews 1991: 27) between nominative plural and oblique singular is found in 
most declensions, reminiscent of the paradigm of “overtly” masculine nouns in 
Urdu-Hindi (Schmidt 1999: 1), or those of some typically masculine and typically 
feminine vowel-ending nouns in Pashto (Robson & Tegey 2009: 726-728). 

The only other inflectionally distinct case for nouns is the genitive, although 
it must be considered more peripheral than the basic distinction between nom- 
inative and oblique. The evidence for ergative, instrumental and vocative cases, 
respectively, will also be discussed below, whereas a rather large number of case- 
like functions expressed with postpositions will be discussed in §8.2. 


5.5.1 Nominative case 


The nominative is the form of the noun used as the citation form, the subject of 
intransitive verbs, as in (19), and as the direct object, as in (20), of most transitive 
verbs. In the non-perfective categories, it is also the case with which subjects of 
transitive verbs occur, as in (21). 


(19) miir thani dak miis heensil-u de 
Mir called one man exist.PFV-MSG PST 
“There was a man called Mir? (A:GHA051) 


(20) haldal the ptiustu ghad-i 
slaughter do.cv skin _ take.off-cv 
‘After slaughtering it, he took off the skin’ (B:SHB732) 


(21) so musaafar Sukhadu teenii hujut-i pharé pail-do de 
DEF.MSG.NOM traveller coat REFL body-os1 toward fold-3sc pst 
‘The traveler was folding his cloak around him’ (A:NOR006) 


For all nouns ending in a consonant, the nominative is identical to the noun 
stem, whereas for nouns ending in gender-typical vowels, it could be argued 
that these vowels are in fact nominative case-markers. The latter interpretation 
may be especially relevant for those nouns ending in u and i, for which there are 
distinct vocative forms (see §5.5.4) without gender-typical “nominative” endings. 


5.5.2 Oblique case 


For those nouns that take an oblique case suffix, this is the form the noun occurs 
in when followed by a postposition, as in (22), when serving as the agent of 
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perfective transitive verbs, as in (23), and when a noun is used as an adverbial of 
time or place, as in (24). 


(22) ten-teenti ghoost-dam the bui 
RED-REFL house-PL.OBL to g0.IMP.PL 


‘Go each to your own houses!’ (B:DHE5705) 


(23) mid-a maniit-u ki beedawaadna _ bh-ttuy=a 
ram-OBL say.PFV-MSG COMP impatient NEG become-IMP.PL=Q 
‘The ram said: Let’s not be impatient!’ (B:SHI005) 


(24) muxdak zamanée galatiuk-a ak meée§s de 
before time.cEN Kalkatak-oBL one man be.PsT 


“Once there was a man in Kalkatak’ (B:FLW774) 


This is also the form used for the causee in causative constructions, as in the 
case of ‘son’ in (25). 


(25) ma teenii putr-ad Céi pila-aan-u 
1SG.NOM REFL son-OBL tea give.to.drink-pRs-MsG 
‘I make my son drink tea’ (A:DHE6693) 


As mentioned above, only in some of the declensions (see §5.6) is there a nom- 
inative vs. oblique differentiation. The singular oblique is formed by a suffix -a, 
-i, etc. added to the noun stem, alternatively by an ending eé, a, etc., replacing 
the ending vowel of the nominative. In most declensions, the oblique singular 
is formally identical to the nominative plural. The oblique plural is formed by 
a suffix -am, -6om, -iim, or -eém added to the noun stem, except for nouns form- 
ing a plural with -adn, for which the plural oblique suffix -dom (or -um) may be 
attached subsequent to the plural suffix. 


5.5.3 Genitive case 


The genitive is used for the noun that heads a possessive construction, see (26)— 
(27), and for an ablative function, either along with an additional postposition, 
as in (29), or alone, as in (28). 


(26) khangar-ii-e zaxum lab saaz bh-dan-u 
sword-OBL-GEN wound quickly whole become-prs-mMsG 
‘The wound of a sword heals quickly’ (B:PRB018) 
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(27) ma Saak-titum-e ghoost saaz_ th-dan-u 
1sG.NOM wooden-OBL.PL-GEN house whole do-pRs-MsG 
Tm building a wood house’ (B:DHE6733) 


(28) ma chetriul-e wh-aand-u 
1sG.NOM Chitral-GEN come.down-PRS-MSG 
‘Tm coming [down] from Chitral? (B:DHE4795) 


(29) ma koodghdaii thii yhdol-u 
1sG.NOM Kotgha.GENn from come.PFV-MSG 
‘I came from Kotgha’ (A:HLE2265) 


The genitive is also used for the object in constructions with the verb je- ‘hit’, 
see (30). The background of this special case may possibly be explained (as Baart 
1999a: 43, has done for Kohistani Gawri) with an implicit object with the nominal 
meaning ‘hit’. 


(30) ma paalaa ghin-i phiut-am-e  j-aan-u 
1sG.NOM leaf _ take-cv fly-oBL.PL-GEN hit-pRs-MsG 
‘T’m driving away flies with leaves’ (B:DHN4851) 


The genitive case inflection is less variable than the oblique. In A, the genitive 
is formed with an invariable -ii (accented or unaccented, depending on declen- 
sional membership), whereas in B it has one accented form -i and one unaccented 
-e (also depending on declensional membership). It can be argued that the geni- 
tive belongs in a layer outside of or based on the oblique. This makes most sense 
for the genitive plural, which is formed by attaching -ii to the oblique plural 
form of the noun: -am + -ii > -amii, -iim + -ii > -iimii, -6om + -ii > -domii. The 
genitive singular on the other hand is usually the noun stem followed by the 
genitive suffix, save for the nouns of the i-declension in B, where the (strength- 
ened) oblique singular suffix mediates between the stem and the genitive suffix: 
dheer-ii-e ‘belly-oBL-GEN’. It is, therefore, possible that an old genitive plural has 
been replaced by this new “peripheral” genitive, formed analogically from the 
singular genitive. 


5.5.4 Other cases or case-like categories 


A few other case categories should also be mentioned, although they are rather 
marginal or seldom used. 
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One of the expressions of an instrumental function, or possibly case, is (as far 
as I have evidence) formally identical to the oblique plural and occurs in the form 
of ‘gun’ in example (31), regardless of number reference. 


(31) se miis-a ba hundii thii se bhala-ii toobak-iim jit-i 
DEF man-OBL TOP from.above from DEF spirit-GEN gun-INS hit.PFV-F 
‘The man shot from above with his gun at the spirit? (A:'WOM671) 


This example of case syncretism is in itself a hint that the origin of the erga- 
tive marking is in the instrumental. However, instrumentality is also, and more 
frequently, expressed with a converb (see §14.4.1), such as ghini from ghin- ‘take’ 
(as in example (30) above). 

Unique vocative forms (whether we regard it as a case or not) of nouns only 
occur with some kinship terms, as in (32)—(33). These forms are shorter than the 
corresponding nominative forms, appearing without their “gender signaling” u- 
or i-endings. 


(32) phéep séer-i=ee 
father’s.sister.voc fine-F=Q 


‘How are you auntie [politely addressing any middle-aged woman]?’ 
(A:HLE3088) [phéepi in NoM.sc] 


(33) déod sdor-u=ee 
father’s.father.voc fine-MsG=Q 
‘How are you grandpa [politely addressing any aged man]?’ (A:HLE3090) 
[déodu in NoM.sc] 


A great number of other case-like meanings are expressed with the help of 
postpositions, usually preceded by the noun in its oblique case form (see §8.2 
for a further discussion). Postpositions tend to receive stress like other free mor- 
phemes, but in a few cases, where the postposition is de-accented, we may see 
the early grammaticalisation of a postposition into a case suffix. This is espe- 
cially true of the postposition wée ‘in, into’, as can be seen in (34), which in some 
speech styles is phonologically fused with the singular oblique suffix, possibly 
developing into a more specialised locative case suffix. 


(34) so meedoon-ee  (=meeddon-a wee) nikhaat-u 
he field-“LocatTive” [=field-oBL in] appear.PFvV-MsG 


‘He appeared in the field’ (A:ROP003) 
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5.6 Declensions 


The formal realisations of the categories — gender, number and case - can be 
grouped into inflectional classes, which I will refer to as noun declensions. There 
are three main declensions (to which between 80 and 90 per cent of all nouns 
belong) and a few minor ones. These are primarily based on the various plural 
formations (hence the declension labels, “a-declension’”, etc., given here) and to 
a lesser degree on oblique case forms. Masica (1991: 219) points out that gender 
in NIA “often entails declensional differences”. That is true to some extent also 
with Palula, but there is far from any one-to-one mapping between gender and 
declensional affinity. A general overview of the various declensions is displayed 
in 5.9, their characteristic number and case formations, and the gender categories 
that are represented within each of them. 


Table 5.9: Noun declensions, an overview 


Declension Singular Singular Plural Plural Gender 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 

Major: 

a-decl 7) -a -a -am M/F 

i-decl 2) -i -i -iim F/M 

m-decl oO oO -m -m F 

Minor: 

ee-decl oO oO -eé -eém M 

aan-decl 7) -a -aan -aanoom M 


Below I present the declensions, one by one; there is a short characterisation 
of each (including phonological forms and any correlation to semantic content), 
its relative frequency,’ a number of examples, important subgroups, and some 
suggestions as to the historical development as far as it is traceable. 


5.6.1 a-declension 


Nouns belonging to the a-declension form their plural and oblique case with 
an a-suffix, as is evident from Table 5.10. This is the largest declensional class 
as far as my data goes with 50 per cent of my nouns belonging to this particular 


° Based on a database with about 1,700 nouns. 
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declension. A clear majority (79 per cent) of them are masculine. A great number 
of toponyms are also included. 


Table 5.10: a-declension nouns 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
kraam kraam-a kraam-a kraam-am ‘work’ (mM) 
sing sing-a sing-a sing-am ‘horn’ (m) 
chatréol chatrool-a ‘Chitral’ (m) 
bii bii-a bii-a bii-am ‘seed’ (F) 


Quite a number of nouns in this declension can be traced back to the large 
OIA declension of masculine and neuter nouns ending in a. The OIA neuter 
nouns have largely fused with the masculine. In the nominative singular there is 
aregular loss of the final OIA segment a(s), as ina number of other NIA languages 
(Masica 1991: 222), while the Palula plural inflection -a may reflect one or more 
of the OIA dual or plural forms that include a long a: kamau, kamdas, kaman, 
kamandam (of kama ‘love’, see Whitney 1960 [1889]: 330). I would like to suggest 
the diachronic developments (partly based on Turner 1966) in (35). 


(35) angoor ‘fire’ (M) < “angdaar < *angaar < angara- ‘glowing charcoal’ 
(M, N) 
chiitr ‘field’ (mM) < *chéetr < ksétra- ‘land’ (N) 
bii ‘seed’ (F) < *biya < bija- ‘seed, semen’ (N) 
sing ‘horn’ (M) < *singa < Srnga- ‘horn’ (N) 


Also a few nouns of the OIA declension with stems ending in a consonant have 
ended up here, particularly neuters with a final n in their stems. Some examples 
are shown in (36). 


(36)  braam ‘joint’ (M) < *braama < *mrama < *marma < marman- 
‘vulnerable spot; secret; limb, joint’ (N) 
kraam ‘work’ (mM) < *kraama < *krama < “karma < karman- ‘act, work’ 
(N) 


noo ‘name’ (M)] < “ndowa < “*ndawa < “ndama < naman- ‘name’ (N) 


However, this is far from a totally uniform declension in Palula. Nouns with 
an alternating accent (as explained in §3.5.1) form their plural oblique with -6om 
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instead of -am, exemplified in Table 5.11, due to an historical tensing and raising 
of the accented vowel (adm > Gam > 60m). 


Table 5.11: a-declension nouns with accent shift 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
deés dees-a dees-a dees-6om ‘day’ (M) 
ghoost ghoost-a ghoost-a ghoost-6om ‘house’ (mM) 
putr putr-a putr-a putr-dom ‘son’ (M) 
sis sis- sis- sis-6om ‘head’ (m) 


With a rather high level of confidence we can trace this Palula accent shift to 
an originally stressed (or accented) root final -a@ (found among OIA nouns with 
a stem ending in a), which was deleted through apocope some time between MIA 
(Pischel 2011 [1900]: 247-248) and the emergence of a Palula proto-language (in 
proto-Shina or at an even earlier stage), leaving the last remaining vocalic mora 
of the noun in the nominative singular with the accent, while preserving it on 
the original segment in the inflected noun forms, as in the OIA devas, devan, 
devanam, the nominative, accusative and genitive plural forms of devd ‘god’ re- 
spectively (Whitney 1960 [1889]: 330). The proposed diachronic developments 
are shown in (37). 


(37) deés ‘day’ (M) < “deesd < divasda- ‘heaven, day’ (m) 
ghoost ‘house’ (mM) < “ghoosta < “goostha < gostha- ‘cow-house, 
meeting-place’ (mM) 
putr ‘son’ (M) < putra- ‘son’ (M) 
sis ‘head’ (M) < “sisd < *Siisd < Sirsa- ‘head, skull’ (N) 


These words all go back to the OIA declension with nouns ending in a being 
mostly masculine, but with a few Palula masculine nouns in this group originat- 
ing in OJA neuters. That final-accented nouns in OIA always end up as accent- 
shifting nouns in Palula is, however, not an infallible rule. There are indeed coun- 
terexamples, like diig ‘village’ (mM) < deesa- ‘point, region, part, province, country’ 
(m), where it is likely that a stress-shift took place prior to the apocope process 
(an assumption that is further supported by the regular strengthening of first- 
mora accented ée into ii in the Palula proto-language, while the quality of sec- 
ond-mora accented eé in most cases has been preserved): diis < dées < déesa < 
deesa-. 
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Among a-inflecting nouns in Palula, I have at least one example of a word that 
can be traced back to the rather limited OIA declension of stems with a final 
syllabic y: dhii ‘daughter’ < duhitr- ‘daughter’. 

A sub-irregularity in the a-declension is a group of nouns (Table 5.12) ending 
with an accented vowel 1 or i that usually have a shared singular form (nomina- 
tive and oblique), while the two plural cases are formally distinct. 


Table 5.12: a-declension nouns with ending u or i 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
kili kili kili(y)-a kili(y)-60m ‘key’ (F) 
beeti beeti beeti-a beeti-dom ‘lamb’ (m) 
bhaampu bhaampu bhaampu-a bhaampu-6om ‘ball’ (m) 
kursi kursi kursi-a kursi-6om ‘chair’ (F) 


Because of the historical development mentioned above, by which accented 4 
was strengthened, some nouns (examples in Table 5.13) now show an alternation 
(in A) between a long (accented) vowel da or ad in the singular and a short (un- 
accented) vowel a in the inflected forms. All disyllabic nouns and monosyllabic 


nouns with aspiration (including a preceding h) have developed a second-mora 
accent ad on the lengthened vowel. 


Table 5.13: a-declension nouns with length alternation 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
daar dar-a dar-a dar-dom ‘door’ (mM) 
daag dag-a dag-a dag-6om ‘markhor’ (mM) 
haal hal-a hal-a hal-oom ‘plough’ (m) 
dhaataar dhaatar-a_ dhaatar-a dhaatar-dom ‘fireplace’ (m) 


There are also many highly frequent nouns (examples in Table 5.14) that in 
the nominative singular end with an unaccented u, as already pointed out in 
connection with gender assignment, where this ending u does not appear in the 


plural or in any of the case inflected forms. This could in fact qualify as a very 
important subdeclension. 
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Table 5.14: a-declension nouns with ending unaccented u 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
jaanu jaan-a jaan-a jaan-am ‘person’ (M) 
tooru toor-a toor-a toor-am ‘star’ (M) 
phaluuru phaluur-a phaluur-a phaliur-am ‘grain’ (M) 
thaskuuru thaskuur-a thaskuur-a thasktiur-am ‘hoe’ (M) 


Morgenstierne (1941: 15), as well as Buddruss (1967: 29), suggests the OIA 
derivation -aka- (also belonging to the large a-ending declension in OIA) as the 
origin of these typically masculine endings. According to Masica (1991: 222), this 
-aka- (in the nominative singular -akas) has been subject to weakening via -ako > 
-ago > -ahu > -au, ending up as -0 or -d in many NIA languages. That may be so, 
but I also hold it for very likely that this rather major group of masculine nouns 
has been further expanded through analogy with the aka-derived nouns, some 
of them possibly with an adjectival origin. In any case, for a few Palula nouns 
with an ending u there is indeed evidence of OIA cognates (or established recon- 
structions) with -aka- (or -uka) formation, see (38), although it will be necessary 
to posit a stress or accent-shift (due to reasons I am not able to formulate now) to 
have taken place for those words that were stressed on the final syllable in OIA. 


(38)  boolu ‘hair’ (mM) < *baalo < *baalau < valaka- ‘tail of horse or elephant’ 


(M) 


tooru ‘star’ (M) < “tdaro < *taarau < taraka- ‘belonging to the stars’ (M) 


Earlier, a derivational suffix forming adjectives from nouns, -aka- (and a group 
of similar endings) included already in OIA diminutive formations as well as 
a number of less easily definable noun-to-noun derivations. In the older sources, 
one basic form occurs as well as a derived form with seemingly identical seman- 
tic content (Whitney 1960 [1889]: 1222). The above exemplified valaka- ‘tail of 
horse or elephant’ is for instance derived from vala-, glossed very similarly as 
‘hair of tail, tail, hair’ by Turner (1966: 12056). Masica (1991: 222) describes it as 
a diminutive suffix, which later became a meaningless “extension”. There is a cor- 
responding (Whitney 1960 [1889]: 1181, 1222) feminine formation made with -ika 
that will be discussed below. However, as pointed out already, we will certainly 
find nouns in this declensional subgroup with an altogether different origin. One 
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such example is hiru ‘heart’ (mM) < hrdaya- ‘heart’, where the final -aya- may have 
gone through a weakening process, similar to that of -aka-, also ending up with 
a final u vowel. 

In a few nouns (Table 5.15) with an accented final 6 in the nominative singular, 
this 6 also disappears in the inflected forms, and the inflectional endings are a 
and 6om, respectively. 


Table 5.15: a-declension nouns with ending accented 6 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 


ghadeero ghadeer-a ghadeer-a ghadeer-6om ‘elder’ (m) 
chaanbharé chaanbhar-4 chaanbhar-@  chaanbhar-6om ‘load of oak 


branches’ (mM) 


Another relatively large group of nouns (Table 5.16), ending in di, may be con- 
sidered a subdeclension and may eventually develop into a declension of their 
own or even fuse with the ee-declension (see below), one of the minor declen- 
sions described below.° 


Table 5.16: a-declension nouns with ending di 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
mangai mang-ée(-a) mang-ée(-a) mang-éem ‘water pot’ (F) 
koogai koog-ée koog-ée koog-éem ‘cheek’ (F) 
boojai booj-ée booj-ée booj-éem ‘sack’ (F) 
amzardai amzar-ée amzar-ée amzar-éem ‘lion’ (m) 


The actual pronunciation of the inflected forms seems to be rather variable, 
with a preserved ending a (in line with the typical a-declined nouns) in some of 
the variant forms. These nouns are almost exclusively feminine. 


® Note, however, that the ending with the feminines is a first-mora accented ée, whereas the 
ending of the masculines is a second-mora accented eé. 
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5.6.2 i-declension 


Nouns belonging to the i-declension form their plural and oblique case with an 
i-suffix, as exemplified in Table 5.17. This is the second-most frequent noun de- 
clension with 20 per cent of the nouns in my database belonging to this declen- 
sion. Most of them, about 70 per cent, are feminine. These nouns regularly form 
their plural and oblique forms with an accented suffix. 


Table 5.17: i-declension nouns 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
kud kud-i kud-i kud-tim ‘wall’ (F) 
dheer dheer-i dheer-i dheer-iim ‘belly’ (F) 
prés pres-i pres-i pres-iim ‘mother-in-law’ (F) 
mandau mandaw-i mandaw-i mandaw-iim ‘veranda’ (mM) 


Like the a-declension this is far from a uniform class, and in some cases it is not 
entirely clear whether a noun should be included or rather be considered part of 
a separate declension. I have, for instance, chosen to regard a group of masculine 
nouns ending in 06 or d as a separate minor declension (see §5.6.4), although 
it may possibly be analysed as part of the i-declension. Occurring particularly 
frequently in this declension are plurals with an additional umlaut (Table 5.18), of 
which almost all are feminine, a considerable number of them relatively recent 
loans from other languages. 


Table 5.18: i-declension nouns with umlaut 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
baat beet-i beet-i beet-iim ‘talk, issue’ (F) 
dukaan dukeen-i dukeen-i dukeen-iim ‘shop’ (F) 
jum(ij)aat jumeet-i jumeet-i jumeet-iim ‘mosque’ (F) 
himaal himeel-i himeel-i himeel-iim ‘glacier’ (F) 
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As with the a-nouns, there are several i-nouns that have gone through vowel 
lengthening in their basic form but have kept a short vowel in their inflected form, 
as in the examples in Table 5.19. The origin of this declension is less straightfor- 
ward as far as OIA is concerned, and the history of the large bulk of this declen- 
sion may be found either in MIA or in rather recent developments. It is indeed 
home to a considerable amount of “modern” loans from Urdu. 


Table 5.19: i-declension nouns with length alternation 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
dharaan dharan-i dharan-i dharan-iim ‘ground, earth’ (F) 
Caar €ar-i €ar-i €ar-iim “grass, fodder’ (F) 
jhangaar jhangar-i jhangar-i jhangar-iim ‘liver’ (F) 
chaar char-i char-i char-iim ‘waterfall’ (F) 


The nouns for which I have been able to trace an OIA cognate and also am 
able to hypothesise on their development into the Palula form, as shown in (39), 
are either from the OIA declension with stems ending in a short vowel i or u, the 
declension with stems ending in a long vowel @, i, a, or are derived nouns in OIA, 
ending in -ya. 


(39) dist ‘hand-span’ (F) < disti- ‘a measure of length’ (F) 
grheénd ‘knot’ (F) < “grheendi < *graandhi < granthi- ‘knot, etc. (mM) 
bheén ‘sister’ (F) < “bhain < “bhaini < bhagini- ‘sister’ (F) 
dharadan ‘ground, earth’ (F) < “dhardn < dhardni- ‘ground’ (F) 
kad ‘wall’ (F) < kudya- ‘wall’ (N) 


muul “price, value’ (F) < milya- ‘original value, price’ (N) 


The proposed intermediary forms remain tentative, although most of the pro- 
cesses are evident from parallel comparative material, such as apocope, umlaut, 
forward shift of aspiration, a-lengthening and intervocalic lenition of plosives. 


5.6.3 m-declension 


Nouns belonging to the m-declension typically form their plural with an m-suffix, 
but they do not inflect for oblique case. Examples are displayed in Table 5.20. 
According to my data, this declension is slightly smaller (at 16 per cent) than the 
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i-declension. It is also the most homogenous of the main declensions, as all nouns 
in this class are feminine,’ and their basic form ends in i (unaccented except in 
a few cases). 


Table 5.20: m-declension nouns 


Singular Plural 

chéeli éhéeli-m ‘she-goat’ (F) 
déeri déeri-m ‘beard’ (F) 

phéepi phéepi-m ‘paternal aunt’ (F) 
phai phaii-m ‘girl’ (F) 


This pattern is the result of a rather recent historical process that is only partly 
clear to me. The basic assumption is that the previous plural marking (as far as 
there was an overt marking at all) disappeared in a process of apocope that af- 
fected all final unaccented vowels, and the plural oblique (with an m) was (maybe 
compensatorily) extended to all nouns with a plural reference, hence becoming 
a plural-marker rather than a case-marker. 

The development of this declension is to some extent a feminine parallel to that 
of the masculine u-ending nouns of the a-declension. A feminine derivational 
suffix -ikd- was used in OJA in much the same way as the above-mentioned - 
aka- (Whitney 1960 [1889]: 1222), while the NIA endings with their origin in 
-ika- probably retain much more of the Sanskritic diminutive sense (Masica 1991: 
222). OIA nouns with the ending -ikda- are part of the OIA declension 3 together 
with other nouns ending in a long vowel. Some examples of Palula m-declension 
nouns with probable OIA ika-cognates are displayed in (40). 


(40) chéeli ‘goat (she-goat)’ (F) < *¢haali < *thawali < chagalika- ‘goat’ (F) 
déeri ‘beard’ (F) < “daari < dadhika- ‘beard’ (F) 
béeji ‘heifer’ (F) < “biadzi < dvivatsika- ‘two year old’ (F) 


However, there are nouns in the Palula m-declension for which we cannot be 
absolutely certain that they derive from OIA nouns with an ikd-suffix.’ They 


” A possible counter-example is the Pashto loan malgiri ‘friend, companion’, with the plural form 
malgirim, which seems to be assigned gender referentially rather than having an inherent and 
invariable gender. 

® At least there are no ika-formations occurring in the older literature, which of course is no 
proof they have never existed. 
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may, for instance, derive from nouns ending in a long vowel i (séeti ‘thigh’ (F) 
<? sakthi- ‘thigh, thighbone’ (F)) or nouns ending in a short i (héeri ‘duck’ (F) <? 
ati- ‘an aquatic bird’ (F)) and have, for reasons I am presently unable to explain, 
come to declensionally converge with the above-mentioned ika-derived nouns 
and not with the Palula i-declension nouns. Thus Masica (1991: 222) comments 
on the development of the NIA feminine marker (such as the ending i of the m- 
declension nouns in Palula): “Its evolution was no doubt influenced, however, by 
the existence of a Feminine in -i, at times restrengthened, in all periods of the 
language.” 

Although regular masculine-feminine pairings with the endings aka and ika 
respectively seem to have been common already in OIA, I would not suggest that 
similar pairings so common in Palula all go back to nouns with these suffixes. It 
is, Ithink, much more likely that many of them were formed at a much later stage, 
maybe as feminine derivations of semantically generic masculine nouns, or are 
both adjectives that have come to be increasingly used as nouns. My hypothesis 
is that the more lexicalised pairs (including those where the feminine counterpart 
is primarily a diminutive, see Table 5.3) belong to an older layer, whereas simple 
male-female pairs (see Table 5.2) are formed to a large extent at a later stage, 
somewhat in analogy with the former. 

Also nouns ending in unaccented u, such as the ones in Table 5.21, should prob- 
ably be considered part of this declension. These, however, show some instability 
in their inflectional pattern (with an alternative paradigm: phaapu, phdapa, phda- 
pam), and it is possible that in spite of their being feminine are becoming part of 
the subgroup of the a-declension, which drops the final u when inflecting. This 
may or may not be the first step towards a subsequent gender-shift. Historically, 
the few nouns of the m-declension that end in a short unaccented u probably 
derive from OJA feminines with a suffix -ukd, such as praasu ‘rib’ (F) < parsuka- 


‘rib’ (F). 


Table 5.21: m-declension nouns with ending unaccented u 


Singular Plural 

maatu mdaatum ‘neck’ (F) 
phaapu phaapum ‘lung’ (F) 
praasu praasum ‘rib’ (F) 
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5.6.4 Smaller declensions and irregular nouns 


Apart from the main declensions, there are groups of nouns that, for various rea- 
sons, do not conform to any of the previously introduced declensions, although 
in many respects they seem to share features with one or the other of them. 


ee-declension 


A group of nouns, presently making up about eight per cent of my database, has 
a plural form ending with a second-mora accented eé (Table 5.22). Characteristi- 
cally the nominative singular ends in an accented 4, and the eé may be described 
as the result of hiatus between the stem 4 and the suffix -i, thus basically qualify- 
ing to be included in the i-declension. (The latter is even more apparent in the B 
dialect, where the plural form suffix -i, has fused to a much lesser extent with the 
final stem vowel: kunda - kundai.) However, contrary to the typical i-declension 
nouns, these nouns do not distinguish between nominative and oblique singular, 
while that case distinction is upheld in the plural. As it is phonologically rather 
distinct from other i-declension nouns in the present stage of the language (at 
least in the A dialect), I prefer to treat it as a declension of its own. This declen- 
sion includes a number of nouns with a long history in the language, but at the 
same time, it seems a rather productive one as far as incorporation of more recent 
loans are concerned. 

All of the nouns from this declension for which gender is known are masculine. 
This should be compared with the group of nouns, already introduced under the 
a-declension, with a singular ai-ending and a plural ée-ending (i.e., first-mora 
accented). Although their plural forms are segmentally very similar to the ones 
discussed here, I hesitate to include them in this group, as they behave like a- 
declension nouns (and in an alternative pronunciation receive a plural ending 
-éea or -aya) in most other respects. In addition, almost all of those are feminine. 


Table 5.22: ee-declension nouns 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
kunda kunda kund-eé kund-eém ‘hook, peg’ (Mm) 
jinaaza jinaaza jinaaz-eé jinaaz-eém ‘corpse’ (M) 
qisa qisa qis-eé qis-eém ‘story’ (M) 
paalaa paalaa paal-eé paal-eém ‘leaf’ (mM) 
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This group of nouns contains a large number of non-inherited words, some 
rather recent loans from Urdu or Pashto, others with a longer history in the 
language, but only a few that can be regarded as inherited from OIA. The only 
one I have been able to trace comes from the a-ending declension in OIA, and 
here it is likely that apocope along with stress on the remaining final segment 
has resulted in a second-mora accented long ad in Palula: paalad ‘leaf’ (m) < 
*paalaawa- < pallava- ‘sprout, twig, blossom’ (M, N). 

Another, very limited group of masculine nouns, with ending 00 in the singular 
(Table 5.23), behave in a very similar manner, and show similar forms in the 
plural, but they tend (with a few exceptions) to use the same form for the singular 
oblique as for the plural nominative. It makes most sense to consider these nouns 
as another subcategory of the ee-declension. 


Table 5.23: ee-declension nouns with ending 06 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
jando6é jand-eé jand-eé jand-eém ‘he-goat’ (M) 
jhamatro6 jhamatr-eé = jhamatr-eé = jhamatr-eém_ ‘son-in-law’ (mM) 
muusoo muus-eé muus-eé muus-eém ‘elbow’ (mM) 
paitsoo paits-eé paits-eé paits-eém ‘trouser leg’ (m) 


This group is closely related to the u-ending nouns of the a-declension (in the 
closely related variety spoken in Sau, Afghanistan, these two build up a declen- 
sion of their own vis-a-vis the other nouns in the a-declension). Like those, the 
oo-ending nouns derive from the OIA declension of a-ending nouns, as shown 
in (41). 


(41) hanoo ‘egg’ (M) < *hando- < *aanda- < andaka- ‘egg; testicles’ (N) 
jhamatro6 ‘son-in-law’ (M) < “jamatréo- < “jamaatraa- < jamatraka- 
‘daughter’s husband’ (mM) 


wo & ’ 7 Zz + Z * ~ « < 
muuso6 ‘elbow’ (M) < *muusdo- < *“muusda- < “misala- ‘muscle 


For the first two words we have to assume a change in accent-pattern in the 
development into modern Palula. A second-mora accented long aa would have 
kept the vowel quality, whereas there is a regular development of first-mora ac- 
cented long da into 60, so we assume that after the apocope had taken place we 
were left with a final long aa with a first-mora accent. This could be compared 
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with two other (irregular) oo-ending nouns, where the aa is preserved in the in- 
flected forms: phoo (NoM.PL phaaya) ‘boy’ < “phaa, and bhroé (NoM.PL bhraawiti) 
‘brother’ < *bhraa. To that should be added that we find some irregularities in 
this group that may constitute remnants of an earlier inflectional pattern, such as 
with words referring to ‘descendant of so and so’ as with phatakoo ‘descendant 
of Patak’: phatakeé NoM.PL, phatakeé OBL.sG, phatakum OBL.PL. 


aan-declension 


Although nouns forming plural with -adn (Table 5.24) in many ways could be 
described as a subcategory of the a-declension, it is an interesting group (making 
up less than five per cent of all nouns) because of its maximum formal number 
and case differentiation and also because of the semantics of these particular 
nouns. While in the main declensions there is either a formal collapse between 
the nominal plural and the oblique singular or a total absence of nominal-—oblique 
case distinctions, there is a four-way contrast displayed for many of the aan- 


nouns. 
Table 5.24: aan-declension nouns 
Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
yaar yaar-a yaar-aan, yaar-aan-6om, ‘friend’ (m) 
yaar-a yaar-dom 

deéw deew-a deew-aan deew-aan-6om ‘giant’ (m) 

zami zami zami-aan zami-dom “‘brother-in- 
law’ (M) 

angreéz angreez-d_  angreez-aan_ angreez-aan-dom ‘Englishman, 
foreigner’ 


Almost all of the nouns in my database with -adn as a plural marker denote 
male higher animates, often referring to occupations, but there are apparent ex- 
ceptions such as inanimate aalugadan ‘potatoes’, low animate traambuadn ‘wasps’ 
and the abstract noun hamaliyaan ‘habits’. 

This declension is heterogenous in the sense that many of the nouns have al- 
ternative forms. Many of the nouns are basically accent-shifting a-declension 
nouns, but have alternative plural forms with a plural suffix -adn and a plural 
oblique in -aanéom (or for some nouns -aantim). To some extent this may be 
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an effect of borrowing, where the plural form of some Pashto nouns along with 
its suffix has also been copied sanda ‘male buffalo’ - sandagadn ‘male buffaloes’. 
It this case, it is not entirely clear whether the word is the one inherited from 
OIA (sanda ‘uncastrated (of bull))’ that later acquired its morphology through 
Pashto influence or as a whole has been reintroduced via Pashto (sanda ‘a male 
buffalo’) rather recently. But whatever the origin may be in every single case, it 
has become a very common pattern, especially for nouns with male human refer- 
ence, even with words that are very clearly inherited from OIA, such as saandu 
‘wife’s sister’s husband’ (< “sa‘(n)dhu-) — saandugaan. In the latter case, with its 
epenthetic -g- in the plural, it is tempting to suggest a form-analogy with the 
already mentioned sanda — sandagadn. -aan is a common plural formation for 
nouns denoting human referents not only in Pashto but also in the locally influ- 
ential languages Persian (Windfuhr & Perry 2009: 431) and Khowar (Endresen & 
Kristiansen 1981: 221-225). 


Irregular nouns 


There is a small group of nouns, exemplified in Table 5.25, that either have unique 
paradigms or are otherwise highly irregular, and in some cases also display al- 
ternative forms for some categories. Most of these are kinship terms. In the case 
of maamu/maamaa, there is probably some sort of paradigm mixing going on, 
although there may have been a distinction in the past. 


Table 5.25: Irregular nouns 


Singular Plural 
Nominative Oblique Nominative Oblique 
kuri kuri kuriina kuriina ‘woman, wife’ (F) 
brhoo bhraa(w)u bhraa(w)t brhaaw6om ‘brother’ (M) 
phoo phod, phaaya phayoom ‘boy’ (M) 

phoo(w)a 

maamu, madma, maamayeé, maamayum, ‘uncle’ (Mm) 
maamaa maamaa maameé maameém 
mulo6d mulo6é mulhaan mulhaantim ‘mullah’ (m) 
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6.1 Introduction and overview 


Palula is essentially a ‘two-person’ language (Bhat 2004: 4-15), having distinct 
first- and second-person (singular, plural) pronouns, i.e., for the speech act par- 
ticipants, whereas third person is expressed by forms belonging to the category 
of demonstratives. Third person displays a number of properties (such as distinc- 
tion in gender, distance and accessibility) not shared with the first- and second- 
person pronouns, but that are shared to a large extent with a larger category of 
pro-forms, which build a number of symmetrical sets that cut across several word 
classes. Personal pronouns proper, other types of pronouns as well as demonstra- 
tives (pronominal and adnominal) and with them related forms are treated in this 
chapter. 


6.2 Personal pronouns 


The personal pronouns, 1sc, 2sc, 1pL and 2PL, occur in two to four case forms 
each, as displayed in Table 6.1.1 While the singular persons make a two-way 
nominative-genitive distinction, the plural persons make a four-way distinction 
between nominative, accusative, genitive and ergative. 

That means that, whereas most nouns only distinguish between nominative 
and oblique case (beside the genitive forms), and the agent of transitive perfective 
clauses is expressed in the oblique, the plural personal pronouns have a unique 
ergative pronominal form; compare the ergative 1PL asim in example (2) with the 
nominative be and accusative asadm in example (1). 


' Throughout this work, the pronouns are glossed according to formal distinctions only. That 
means, Isc ma and 2sc tu are glossed as NoM regardless of their functions (as subjects, direct 
objects or postpositional objects, etc.), and 1sG mii and 2sc thii are glossed as GEN regardless of 
their functions (as heads of possessive constructions or subjects of perfective transitive clauses, 
etc.). 
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Table 6.1: Personal pronouns 


Nominative Accusative? Ergative Genitive 
IsG ma ma, maa= mii mii 
2sG_ tu tu thii thii 
IpL be asaam asim asii (B asée) 
2PL_ tus tusaam tusim tusii (B tusée) 


“ mda=the ‘to me’ is special. As far as I know, it is only together with this particular postposition 
that the vowel of the pronoun is lengthened. What this shows is that the pronoun forms 
a phonological word with the postposition and has gone through regular a-lengthening. 


(1) 


(2) 


be eetaa yhool-a ta hiimaal Chinj-i asaadm 
1PL.NOM there.REM come.PFV-MPL when avalanche strike-cv 1PL.acc 
hir-a 

take.away.PFV-MPL 

“When we came there, an avalanche hit and swept us away. (A:ACR012) 


asim tu na buladil-u __hin-u 
1PL.ERG 2SG.NOM NEG call.prv-MSG be.PRS-MSG 


‘We haven’t called you’ (A:GHU030) 


The first- and second-person singular pronouns on the other hand make fewer 
distinctions than most full nouns, with their two-way case contrast. As in Kohis- 
tani Shina, the oblique case has merged with the nominative (Schmidt & Kohis- 
tani 2008: 82). The nominative is thus used for intransitive subjects, as the 1sc 
ma in example (3), all direct objects, as the 1sG ma in example (5), as well as for 
transitive agents in the imperfective, while the genitive covers the possessor of 
a possessive construction, as the 1sG mii in example (3), as well as the agent of 
perfective clauses, as exemplified by 1sc mii in (4). 


(3) 


(4) 
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ma seé hin-u mii kuri —seé hin-i 
1sG.NOM sleep.cv be.PRS-MSG 1sG.GEN woman sleep.cv be.PRS-F 
‘I was asleep and my wife was also asleep’ (A:HUA015) 

mii lhéndu  laad-u 

1sG.GEN bald.one find.prv-mMsG 

‘T found the bald one’ (A:KAT119) 
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(5) lo ma kha-dan-u_ than-ii de 
3SG.DIST.NOM 1SG.NOM eat-PRS-MSG Say-3SG PST 
‘He said, “It will eat me up”? (A:GHA018) 


The form used for direct objects is also the form preceding postpositions. It 
would be possible to analyse some of those combinations of pronoun and post- 
position (examples (6) and (7)) as case forms, as the two tend to be phonologically 
slightly more fused as compared to what is observed with most combinations of 
full nouns and postpositions. However, for the sake of descriptive economy, I 
have here chosen to treat them as postpositions. 


(6) asadm the xabaar dit-i 
IpL.AcC to news give.PFV-FSG 


‘We heard about it’ (A:GHA006) 


(7) tu dii ma goobina lhéest-i 
2sG.NOM from 1sG.NOM nowhere escape.PFV-F 
‘Nowhere am I safe from you. (A:PAS126) 


There is nothing comparable in Palula to the honorific levels in second-person 
pronouns found in regionally influential Urdu (Schmidt 1999: 17), and to a lesser 
degree in Pashto (own personal observations). The use of the second-person 
singular is in itself not perceived as derogatory or unsuitable, and neither is the 
second-person plural pronoun ever used with singular reference in Palula. 

To personal pronouns can also be added a particle of emphasis or exclusiveness, 
eé (in B e), to be compared with exclusiveness as expressed with numerals §7.4.1. 
It seems to be most frequently used together with the genitive form of the first- 
and second-person singular pronouns. In example (8) it has the approximate 
meaning ‘my own’. 


(8) fazelnuir ba mii e gaadubaabu de 
Fazel.Noor Top 1sG.GEN AMPL grandfather be.pstT 


‘And Fazel Noor was my own grandfather’ [Preceded by a genealogy start- 
ing with a distant forefather.] (B:ATI078) 


However, in uses with nominative pronominal forms, as in (9), it takes on 
a meaning similar to ‘I myself’. Note that this, in Palula, is a function distinct 
from that of the reflexive pronouns (see §6.4). 
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(9) tipa ani maujuda waqt-ii ma eé  bakdara-m-ii kasub 
now PROX present time.GEN 1sG.NOM AMPL herd-OBL-GEN occupation 
th-dan-u 
do-PRS-MSG 


‘Nowadays I myself am engaged in shepherding’ (A:KEE079) 


A reduplicated form of a pronoun and the suffix, as in (10), is used in approxi- 
mately the same sense. 


(10) mam eé gi hin-i — adaphaar tii 
1SG.NOM.RED AMPL go.PFV.FSG be.PRS-F halfways until 
‘I myself went halfways. (A:CAV010) 


The particle eé can also be used with a demonstrative, as in (11). 


(11) duuta mii ni eé_—achii-a duu ba _ toorun-a wee 
two CNTR 1SG.GEN PROX AMPL eye-PL two ToP forehead-oB1 in 


“Two were those very eyes of mine, and two were up on my forehead. 
(A:HUA114) 


6.3 Demonstratives 


6.3.1 Relationship to the larger pro-form system 


As mentioned in the introduction to this chapter, the demonstrative pronouns are 
part of a larger system of pro-forms (pro-NPs, pro-adverbs, pro-adjectives, etc.), 
displaying a certain degree of symmetry (Table 6.2). Most (but not all) of those 
pro-forms have similar-looking sets consisting of a proximal, a distal, a remote 
and an indefinite/interrogative member (see Haspelmath 1993: 187-188 for some 
strikingly similar sets in Lezgian). 

Somewhat simplified, a consonantal element (-n-, -r-, -s-/-t- or k-/g-) regularly 
indicates the deictic function. Additional dimensions are relevant to certain sub- 
sets, such as case, number, gender and emphasis for the adnominally and nom- 
inally used demonstratives, animacy for indefinite/interrogative pronouns, and 
spatial specification (primarily) for locational pro-forms. For further discussion 
and examples, see §6.3.2, §6.3.7, §8.1.1-§8.1.2, §8.1.4-§8.1.5, §15.2.2, §15.2.4 and 
§15.3.2. 
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Table 6.2: Correlations between pro-forms 


Proximal Distal Remote Indefinite/ 
interrogative 

Attributive anu, eenu aro, eer6 eeso khayi, ga 
Nominal anu, eenu aro, eer6 eeso ko6, gubaa 
Location I inda eeraa eetaa goo 
Location II? anii= eerii= eetti= kii= 
Source andooi eeraai eetaai gooi(i) 
Quality eeteenti kateent 
Quantity eeti kati 
Manner eendda= kandaa= 


“It is only with a following postposition that these forms have a locational interpretation. Used 
alone they (ergatively) code the subject of a perfective transitive clause. 


6.3.2 Demonstratives and third person 


As already hinted at above, a basic three-way distance differentiation is used ex- 
tensively with demonstratives and has at least to a certain degree been extended 
to the realm of unstressed third-person reference. I have chosen to regard all of 
these as demonstratives, of which many can and are indeed being used as third- 
person pronouns, some more so than others. It is even typologically speaking 
problematic to make any clear-cut distinction between personal pronouns and 
demonstratives, a fact pointed out, among others, by Himmelmann (1996: 206) 
and Kibrik (2011: 123-124), which is why it makes most sense to present them 
together. A distinction, however, that needs to be made within the category of 
demonstratives, is that between pronominal (or pro-NPs) and adnominal demon- 
stratives. As pointed out by Himmelmann (1996: 206), pronominally used demon- 
stratives tend, from a typological perspective, to occur with a lower frequency 
and in fewer contexts than adnominally used demonstratives. Since the pronom- 
inal demonstratives often are derived from the adnominal ones, the former are 
usually more complex. 

As can be seen in Table 6.3, the basic adnominal demonstratives occur in only 
two different forms in each deictic set, as compared to the much more complex 
system of pronominal demonstratives that we will discuss shortly. The only con- 
trast is one between the demonstrative functioning attributively with a mascu- 
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line singular nominative referent vs. a referent agreeing with its head in any 
other case, gender or number category. The forms are identical to the pronomi- 
nally used masculine singular nominative and feminine singular nominative, re- 
spectively (see below), a situation not uncommon in languages in general (Him- 
melmann 1996: 214). 


Table 6.3: Adnominal demonstratives 


Nominative masculine Non-nominative/Plural/ 
singular Feminine 
Proximal anu, eent (B hanti) ani, eeni (B hani) 
Distal eeré (B haro) eeré (B haré) 
Remote ees (B haso) eesé (B hasé) 


In example (12), the masculine noun xoora ‘betrothal’ first occurs in the nomi- 
native and is preceded by the adnominal demonstrative in its masculine singular 
nominative form, then it occurs in the genitive and is then preceded by the ad- 
nominal demonstrative in its other (non-nominative, plural or feminine) form. 


(12) khayi dees-a_ [eer6 xoord] nom hensil-u de [eeré 
which day-OBL DIST.NOM.MSG betrothal stay.PF V-MSG PST DIST 
xoora-ii]cyn teem-i jhaamatro6 moojiud na hensil-u heenta... 
betrothal-GEN time-oBL son-in-law present not stay.PFV-MSG would 


‘If, on the day that betrothal took place, the son-in-law were not present 
at the time of that betrothal..? (A: MAR116-7) 


The relevant categories for the pronominally used (or substantivised) demon- 
stratives, presented in Table 6.4, are number, case, gender and distance/Vvisibility, 
the first three also found with Palula nouns.” We can also differentiate between 
so-called strong and weak forms of demonstratives (or at least for most of them). 
Initial ee- in the strong forms in A (the ones displayed in Table 6.4) regularly cor- 
responds to B ha-. The pronouns in the weak remote sets of the demonstratives 
(so, etc.), are the default choice and most frequently used as typical third person 
pronouns, with easily accessible discourse referents (Diessel 2006: 432-433), and 
could be said to stand particularly close functionally to the personal pronouns 


proper. 


* Some of the forms do not occur in text data but are affirmed through direct elicitation as 


possible forms. 
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Table 6.4: Pronominal demonstratives (Only markedly different B forms are cited 
in the table.) 


Nom Acc OBL GEN 
Proximal 
SG weak nu nis nii nisti 
strong anu,eeni  anis anti anisti 
weak ni nis nti nisti 
strong ani,eeni  anis anii anisti 
PL weak ni niaam ninim ninti 
strong ani,eeni aniaam aninim aninii 
(B hanintime) 
Distal 
SG weak lo, ro las, ras lii, rti lasti, rasti 
strong eero, aro eeras, eerii, arti —_eerasii, arasii 
aras 
weak le, re las, ras li, rti lasii, rasti 
strong eeré, aré eeras, eerii, arti —_eerasii, arasii 
aras 
PL weak le, re lanaam, lanim, lanii, ranii 
ranaam ranim 
strong eeré, aré eeranaadm, eeranim eeranti 
aranaam (B harenume) 
Remote 
SG weak so tas tii tasii 
strong eesd eetas eetii eetasti 
weak se tas tii tasti 
strong eesé eetas eetii eetasii 
PL weak se tanaam tanim tanti 
(B tentime) 
strong eesé eetanaam eetanim eetanii 


(B hatentime) 
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The masculine-feminine gender distinction is found only in the singular nom- 
inative, compare (13) and (14), whereas masculine and feminine are syncretised 
in the plural, as is evident when comparing (15) with (16). 


(13) so ani kaafir-aan-6om sangi madad th-aan-u 
3MSG.NOM PROX unbeliever-PL-OBL.PL with help do-PRs-MsG 
‘He is helping these unbelievers. (A:BEZ053) 


(14) tasii muur-a wée ba se badil-i de 
3SG.GEN lap-OBL in TOP 3FSG.NOM grow.PFV-F PST 
‘She had grown up in his lap [i.e., in his house]. (A:PAS132) 


(15) se bhraawi bh-dan-a 
3PL.NOM brother.pL become-PRS-MPL 


‘They become brothers. (A:MIT011) 

(16) kareé=gale se mur-im ta, asim tenaadm dhangéel-im 
when-=ever 3PL.NOM die.PFV-FPL SUB 1PL.ERG 3PL.ACC bury.PFV-FPL 
“When they [the woman and her daughter] died, we buried them: 
(B:FOR037) 


The primary function of the distance differentiation is to distinguish three basic 
degrees of distance from the speaker/experiencer, where the proximal is used 
with referents close at hand, the distal with referents further removed from the 
speaker, and the remaining category, here labeled “remote”, is used to refer to 
something or someone out of sight. 

The weak-strong opposition is related to accessibility. The strong forms tend 
to be picked for deictic or anaphoric use in order to keep track of less accessible 
discourse referents, or to contrast another referent or switch from one referent to 
another. They are also the ones used in relative-correlative clauses and in most 
cases as adnominal demonstratives. In the example sentence (17), the speaker 
has for some time been talking about making doors when building a house, but 
is here switching to talking about windows instead. The weak forms, on the 
other hand, are used almost exclusively non-contrastively and to pick out the 
most natural or accessible referent in a discourse. In example (18) the antecedent 
of the pronoun (the cupboard) is very close and there is no ambiguity in what is 
referred to. 


(17) seenta eetds samool-ii pahurta théeba khirki bi  tarkadan 
when 3sG.REM.ACC build.ppTc-GEN after then window also carpenter 
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khooja-aan-u 
ask-PRS-MSG 


‘Then when that has been built, the carpenter will ask about the window’ 
(A:HOW044) 


(18) aalmaarii bi muxtalif dizeen-i yh-éend-i 
cupboard.cEN also different design-PL come-PRS-F 
‘A cupboard can also have different designs. 
tasii xaaneé muxtalif muxtalif yh-aand-a 
38G.GEN shelf.pt different different come-PRS-MPL 


‘Tt can have many different kinds of shelves? (A: HOW049-50) 


Thus, it is the weak form that functions most like a third-person pronoun. 
The contrast is similar to the distinction Givon (2001a: 417-419) makes between 
“stressed independent pronouns” and “unstressed anaphoric pronouns”. Palula 
has also developed definite articles, formally identical to the nominative weak re- 
mote/non-visible demonstratives (see §6.3.6). This strong-weak continuum mir- 
rors in many respects the relative anaphoric distance of Givon (2001a: 419), as 
well as the grammaticalisation cline described by Diessel (2006: 432). However, 
the absence of an absolute distinction between demonstratives and third-person 
pronouns across the board in Palula, and the presence of a number of borderline 
cases, may very well reflect an ongoing grammaticalisation (Himmelmann 1996: 
213). The weak distal forms with r and J, respectively, are mere pronunciation 
variants, of which only the /-variant is phonologically possible in B. Nor is there 
anything indicating any significance in the alternation between the strong dis- 
tal forms beginning with a- and ee-, respectively, but more detailed analysis is 
needed to be certain. 

There is also another continuum that cuts across the entire paradigm. While 
the remote category is primarily a phoric device (Saxena 2006: 131), with a high 
frequency in, for instance, narrative discourse, and only secondarily functions 
deictically, the opposite holds for the proximal category, which is primarily de- 
ictic and only rarely functions phorically. The mid-level category, the distal, is 
used extensively in both functions. An indirect effect of the differences in deictic 
scope is the ability to signal a contrast in the presence—absence of the third-per- 
son object or person in the speech situation. It is normally only when a person 
or object is present in the speech situation that the proximal and distal terms 
are used (exophorically or anaphorically), whereas the remote assumes their ab- 
sence. The same holds for a distinction between narration and direct speech - 
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especially crucial in oral story-telling. Along with other quotative devices, the 
proximal and distal terms refer to the outside world as perceived by the quoted 
speaker, whereas the narrator (whether identical to the former or not) would use 
the corresponding remote terms to refer to the same entities. 

Schmidt (2000: 204-205, 207-212) and Schmidt & Kohistani (2001: 134-136) de- 
scribe similar effects obtained in the use of different sets of pronouns in some 
other Shina varieties. In Tileli there are two sets of third-person pronouns, where 
one set signals visibility and first-hand knowledge, whereas the other one codes 
what is invisible, unknown or indirectly inferred. In Kohistani Shina, a simi- 
lar discrimination can be made between information derived by visual means 
and information received by other means, through contrasting a proximal set of 
demonstratives with a remote set. 

Three particular functions (exophoric, anaphoric and discourse-deictic) will be 
further discussed and exemplified below (§6.3.3—§6.3.5), following the pragmatic 
taxonomy of demonstratives suggested by Himmelmann (1996: 205-254) and dis- 
cussed by Diessel (2006: 432). I do not have any clear examples of recognitional 
use, a fourth category; however, there is evidence for the development of a def- 
inite, or “anaphoric article” (Jluvonen 2006: 486), contrasting with a similarly 
developing indefinite article. These two will be discussed in §6.3.6. A secondary 
spatial specification will also be touched upon briefly in §6.3.7. 


6.3.3 Exophoric use 


The exophoric, or situational, use orients the hearer in the outside world and 
points to an entity in the speech situation. This could be said to be the basic 
or original use of the demonstrative. In Palula, it is primarily the proximal and 
distal levels that enter into this function, and it is almost without exception the 
strong forms that are being used, whether pronominal or adnominal. 

The proximal term anu, ani ‘this’ points to something or someone close at 
hand. In its most typical use, it is adnominal while pointing to an object, as in 


(19). 


(19) ani kakariikasii thani 
PROX skull whose QUOT 


‘[He] said, “Whose skull is this?”? (A:WOM459) 


In (20), on the other hand, it refers pronominally to a man who in the quoted 
speakers’ presence has just defeated a fierce bear, what Himmelmann (1996: 222) 
describes as reference in the narrated situation. In example (21), it points, in 
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a similar fashion, to a boy who is threatened with being captured and taken 
away from his stepfather, who is the speaker within the narrative, and who is 
standing right next to the boy. In (22), the location is the same as where the 
speaker finds himself in at the speaking moment, although talking about times 
long ago, and is therefore an instance of situational use in the actual utterance 
situation (Himmelmann 1996: 222). 


(20) anti asti noo zinda thiil-u thani 
3SG.PROX.OBL 1PL.GEN name life do.PFV-MSG QUOT 
‘They said, “This one has saved our reputation.” (A:BEW008) 
(21) hanis ghin-i hdaar-ui tipa ba 
3SG.PROX.ACC take-cv take.away-IMP.PL now TOP 
‘Then, go ahead and take him away!’ (B:AT1066) 
(22) anu watdn da _ zangal de 
3MSG.PROX.NOM land __IpEF forest be.PsT 
‘This land was like a forest’ (A: ANC006) 


The proximal term could also refer to temporal closeness, such as in (23), where 
it refers to the time of the utterance. 


(23) ani dees-dom atsareet-a wée qariiban Cuur zara kusuni 
PROX day-OBL.PL Ashret-oBL in about four thousand.pL households 
hin-a 
be.PRS-MPL 


‘In these days there are about 4,000 households in Ashret.’? (A:PAS007) 


This stands in contrast to the past times that this particular narrative focuses on, 
which are elsewhere in this discourse referred to as eesé waxtii ‘of those times’, 
thus using the remote term. 

A simultaneous (and explanatory) reference to, for example, a body part of 
a character in a narrative and the body part of the speaker, in (24) (accompanied 
by a pointing gesture), is also done with the proximal term. 


> Tt must be assumed that the speaker means ‘4,000’ inhabitants, although he uses a word nor- 
mally used for ‘household, family’. 
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(24) dak-ii ta  dheerdar nikhéet-i dak-ii ba ani 
one-GEN CNTR stomach.pain appear.PFV-F one-GEN TOP PROX 
phiaarmaj-i wée breéx nikhéet-i 
side-OBL in pain appear.PFV-F 
‘One of them felt pain in his stomach, and the other in this side’ 
(A:GHA059) 


The distal term aré (B haré) ‘that’ points to something a little farther away, 
but still fully visible and identifiable, as in (25), where it refers to something in 
the actual utterance situation, and in (26), where it refers to something in the 
narrated situation. 


(25) har6é kasée ghoost 
3MSG.DIST.NOM whose house 
‘Whose house is that [pointing]?’ (B:DHN4839) 


(26) aré miis thii khaniit-u. ga  heenta ma tu the 
DIST.MSG.NOM man 2SG.GEN hit.pFv-msc what would 1sG.NoM 2sG.NoM to 
biid-i_ inaam d-uum 
much-F gift  give-1scG 
‘If you hit that man, I will reward you richly’ (A:BEZ011) 


It is probably futile to try and give absolute measures of when the proximal 
term is used as compared to when the distal term is used. It is more a matter of 
relative distance, as perceived by the speaker/experiencer in the situation. There 
are no apparent animacy restrictions on any of these terms when used exophor- 
ically, which seems to be the case with the corresponding terms in, for instance, 
Kohistani Shina (Schmidt & Kohistani 2001: 135). In as far as the remote term is 
used exophorically, it is in referring to an entity that is not present or visible in 
the utterance situation. 


6.3.4 Anaphoric use 


The anaphoric, or tracking, use is used to keep track of referents in discourse, 
and can been seen as being derived from the exophoric use by analogical exten- 
sion, from pointing in the outside world to “pointing” to referents within the 
discourse. The remote is used particularly often for this, but the distal sets are 
also frequently used, whereas the use of the proximal seems highly limited in this 
regard. Depending on how easily accessible the referents are, either the strong 
or the weak form may be used. The more accessible, the more likely it is that the 
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weak (unstressed) form is chosen, whereas the greater the need to refocus the 
hearer’s attention, the more likely it is that the strong (stressed) form is selected. 

In a passage, exemplified in (27), belonging to a procedural discourse, the re- 
mote term is used, both in its weak and its strong form. 


(27)  tsiip-aan-a tsiip-dan-a tsiip-dan-a tas dii aa 
squeeze-PRS-MPL squeeze-PRS-MPL squeeze-PRS-MPL 3SG.ACC from IDEF 
panaar-u Say nikh-aand-u tas the man-aan-a_isti 
white-Msc thing come.out-PRs-MsG 3SG.ACC to say-PRS-MPL “ishti” 
eetds matil-u seenta tasii bi ghiir bh-dan-u 
3SG.REM.ACC churn.PFV-MSG CONDH 38G.GEN also butter become-PRS-MsG 
‘We keep squeezing, and from it comes out a white part. We call that/it 
“ishti”. When that has been churned, it becomes butter” (A:KEE040-1) 


Although the strong form tends to be used as an anaphoric demonstrative — 
with a refocusing or contrastive function (Diessel 2006: 432) - and the weak 
tends to be used as a personal pronoun, the distinction between the two is not 
all that clear and is deserving of further research. 

When the distal term is used anaphorically (without any additional exophori- 
cal function), it is usually coreferential with a main character or a referent with 
special focus. Whereas the other referents, in an exposé on the benefits of keep- 
ing goats, in (28), are referred to by the remote term, the goats are repeatedly — 
although not exclusively — referred to by the distal term (mostly in the singular). 


(28) eeré chéeli seetil-i seenta /.../las eendaa=the 
DIST goat keep.PFV-F CONDH 3sG.DIST.ACC like.this=do.cv 
saat-eendeéu ki __tariqa baandiwii /.../las the beezaaya 
keep-OBLG comp method by water § 3SG.DIST.ACC to extra 
toduséol-u_ seenta bi le xaraap bh-éen-i 
cut.PFV-MSG CONDH also 3FSG.DIST.NOM spoiled become-PRS-F 
‘This goat should be cared for like this... She should be given water at the 
proper time... Also, if she is fed too much, it is not good for her’ 
(A:KEE012-4) 


When the term is used in this discourse, it is first in the strong form, but as 
it continues to be referred to, the weak form is used, thus functioning more like 
a regular third-person pronoun. 

In a particular historical account, of which (29) is part, two groups of people 
are referred to, and while the remote term is used for either of them when it is 
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clear which one is intended, the distal is used at a point when there is a need for 
special emphasis or clarification. 


(29) ma dii xu aranaadm~ mbheeril-a, ugheenii-a mheeril-a 
1sG.NOM from but 3PL.pIsT.Acc kill. prv-mpt Pashtun-pt kill.pFv-MPL 


‘They [the people you gave me] were killed, the Pashtuns. (A:BEZ116-7) 


When a referent is present and close by in the speech situation (in (30), a shep- 
herd’s flock of sheep and goats), it is referred to anaphorically with the promixal 
term. 


(30) aniadm wii keé-na__ pila-aan-u thani 
3PL.PROX.ACC water why-NEG make.drink-pRs-MSG QUOT 
‘Why not let them/these drink water’ (A:PAS070) 


The latter could alternatively be described as an instance of the proximal term 
being used as (an unstressed) third-person pronoun, since there is no competing 
antecedent, and the pronoun is not really used in order to refocus the listeners. 


6.3.5 Discourse-deictic use 


The discourse-deictic use has to do with entire propositions being referenced 
rather than with tracking individual discourse participants. Its function is to 
combine chunks of discourse (Diessel 2006: 432), and is thus more abstract in its 
scope. In this rather specialised function, it seems the distal term is used most of 
the time. It may be either anticipatory, as in (31), or refer back to a rather long 
preceding chunk of discourse as in (32). 


(31) tartib — lasii eeré ki... 
method 3sG.DIST.GEN 3FSG.DIST.NOM COMP 
‘Its method is as follows...’ (A:KEE024) 
(32) Chéelii phaaida eero 
goat.GEN benefit 3MsG.DIST.NOM 
‘These are the benefits of the goat’ (A:KEE065) 


Although the typical use seems to be pronominal, it also occurs adnominally, 
as in (33). It usually occurs in its strong form, but it may occasionally be less 
emphasised, as in (34), where the weak form refers back to the preceding propo- 
sition, thus “naming” what has already been defined through discourse. 
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(33) thée se miis-a the eerd qisa pata de ki 
then DEF man-OBL to DIST.MSG.NOM story knowledge be.pst COMP 
bhalaa da ¢chat-i badndita  mar-dan-u 
evil.spirit one shot-oBL by CNTR die-PRS-MSG 
‘Then the man remembered the saying that an evil spirit dies by a single 
shot? (A: WOM675) 


(34) las the asti Coolaa man-aan-a duula 
3SG.DIST.ACC to 1PL.GEN language say-PRS-MPL “duula” 
‘In our language we call this “duula” [appr. proposal of marriage]: 
(A:MAR026) 


If the demonstrative is immediately introducing a chunk of discourse, the proxi- 
mal term can also be used, as in (35), probably with the additional effect that the 
listener is invited into a private exchange between a husband and his wife. 


(35) teeniimaji eent maswarda _ thiil-u 
REFL among PROX.MSG.NOM consultation do.PFV-MsG 


‘Between themselves they made this plan..’ (A:WOM474) 


The same ‘plan’ or ‘consultation’ is a little later, in (36), referred to with the 
distal term, then from the perspective of a secret listener, standing outside the 
house where the exchange was taking place. The remote term does not seem to 
be frequently used discourse-deictically. A possible example may be the one in 
(37), where the demonstrative refers to a point in time in a narrative, the ‘night’ 
following the events described in the immediately preceding chunk of discourse. 
However, this rather specialised function, Himmelmann (1996: 225) defines as 
a subtype of discourse-deictic use. 


(36) dharéndiba da bhalaa_ kuri=ee miis-ii eero 
outside Top IDEF evil.spirit woman=CNJ man-GEN DIST.MSG.NOM 
masward — sun-a de 
consultation listen-3sc PsT 
‘Outside an evil spirit was listening to that plan the wife and husband 
made. (A:WOM632) 


(37) eesé root-a tii se jinaaza the rota dipti thiil-i 
REM night-OBL 3SG.OBL DEF corpse to night-oBt duty do.PFv-F 
‘That night he held a vigil for the corpse’ (A:WOM665) 
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Sometimes, as in (38), there is also an ambiguity as to whether the demon- 
strative refers anaphorically to a particular discourse referent or to a preceding 
chunk of discourse. Here, the planks as well as the totality are possible referents 
for the demonstrative. 


(38) aalmaari wée ba paanjpaaw-a  dhingar bhit bhakul-u 
cupboard into Top five quarter-PL wood _ plank thick-msc 
lagaijil-u heenta ees6 biid-u S60 
be.put.PFV-MSG CONDL 3MSG.REM.NOM much-Msc good.MSsG 
bh-aan-u 
become-PRS-MSG 
‘If five quarters of wooden planks are put into the cupboard, that will 
look very beautiful’ (AsHOW051) 


6.3.6 Article-like uses 


Closely related to adnominally-used demonstratives, and still possibly a subcat- 
egory of them, are the forms so and se (formally the weak forms of the remote 
set), used for signalling definite or previously introduced and firmly established 
entities in the discourse. Their distribution (Table 6.5) is the same as that of the 
adnominal demonstratives: the form so is used preposed to a masculine singular 
nominative head, whereas se is used with a head in any other case, gender or 
number. 


Table 6.5: Definite “articles” 


Nominative masculine singular head Other (non- 
nominative/plural/feminine) head 


SO se 


Contrasting in definiteness and identifiability with so/se used in this way, is 
the “indefinite article” da or dak (B a or ak), derived from, and in one of its forms 
still homonymous with, the numeral dak ‘one’. While da is used for introducing 
a participant, da miis ‘a (certain) man’, so/se is used in order to refer to or track 
an already earlier introduced participant, so miis ‘the/that man’. The examples 
(39)—(42) are all taken from one and the same story, where the two main charac- 
ters are a man and a (male) monster. At the very beginning of the story, in (39), 
the man is introduced, with a full noun and the indefinite da. 
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(39) mustu zamandii da _ miis de 
before time.GEN IDEF man be.PsT 


‘Once upon a time, there was a man. (A:THA001) 


In the sentences that immediately follow (not included here), the man is re- 
ferred to by a third-person pronoun only (i.e., by the remote demonstrative, as 
described above), and we learn that the man goes hunting, shoots a deer and 
takes it to a hut, where he prepares the meat and starts eating. Then, in (40), the 
next participant shows up, the monster, which is also introduced by a full noun 
preceded by the indefinite da and a descriptive attribute, ‘hairy’. 


(40) tii majiada jhatil-u  thaataaku yhéol-u 
3SG.OBL on IDEF hairy-MsG monster come.PFV-MSG 


‘Meanwhile a hairy monster came along’ (A:THA005) 


In the next sentence, in (41), the thaataaku ‘monster’ is referred to by a full 
noun only, without any determiner or attribute (which perhaps has some sort 
of intermediate status between the indefinite and the definite), while miis ‘man’, 
when he is referred to again, is done so through the use of a full noun marked 
with the definite so. 


(41) thaatdaku yhai Stiti  aciit-u ta so miis mhaas 
monster come.cv inside enter.PFV-MSG SUB DEF.MSG.NOM man meat 
khéo de 
eat.3SG PST 


‘When the monster came inside, the man was eating’ (A:THA006) 


In the same way, when the monster is referred to in the following sentence, in 
(42), after the man is mentioned, he too is referred to by using a full noun and 
the definite se (that form because the head is in the oblique case). 


(42) théebase thaatdak-a bi tas sangi khainii Siro6 thiil-u 
then DEF monster-oBL also 3sc.Acc with eat.vN start do.PFV-MSG 
‘And the monster started eating with him’ (A:THA007) 


Having exemplified this use of the “definite article” primarily as a tracking de- 
vice, it should be pointed out that there are no clear and unambiguous examples 
of it being used as identifiable in the larger situation or associative-anaphori- 
cally, two uses that are typical for definite articles, while not generally asso- 
ciated with demonstratives in general Juvonen 2006: 485; Himmelmann 1996: 
233). Therefore, since the use of adnominal so/se is not dramatically different 
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from the anaphoric use of adnominal demonstratives, an alternative labelling of 
it would be “anaphoric article” (Juvonen 2006: 486), but it also comes close to 
what Himmelmann (1996: 230-239) includes in the recognitional use of demon- 
stratives. What sets it apart from the (strong) anaphoric use (see §6.3.4), however, 
and thus points to it being further grammaticalised towards a more typical def- 
inite article interpretation as “identifiable” in general (Juvonen 2006: 485), is its 
frequent and near-obligatory presence with already introduced and well-estab- 
lished referents in a discourse, its weak, thus phonetically reduced, form and its 
paradigmatic contrast with the indefinite article. 

Along the same lines, the use of aa/aak exemplied above does not set it apart 
as radically estranged from its use as a numeral, but it could be said to have gone 
through an initial grammaticalisation stage (as a phonetically reduced presenta- 
tive marker) towards a full-blown indefinite article Juvonen 2006: 486). 

The full system of reference and deixis, needless to say, is deserving of much 
more in-depth research, and the sections above should be taken as a preliminary 
analysis and suggestion as to what devices are being used in Palula. 


6.3.7 Spatial specification 


In addition to the basic differentiation between remote, distal and proximal, there 
are a number of further spatially defined specifications that can be made. To the 
demonstratives (particularly in their adnominal use) of the distal set, certain spa- 
tial adverbs (§8.1.2) can be added (or fused with the demonstratives) to indicate 
finer degrees of distance as well as vertical and horizontal position in relation to 
the speaker, as shown in Table 6.6. 


Table 6.6: Secondary spatial specifications of distal demonstratives 


Nominative Non-nominative/ 
Plural/Feminine 
‘that/those down there’ bhunaro bhunaré 
‘that/those straight up there’ hundaro hundaré 
‘that/those up there’ ajaro ajaré 
‘that/those over there’ phararo phararé 
‘that/those far away over there’ phaararo phaararé 
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6.4 Possessive pronouns 


What is sometimes referred to as a category of distinct possessive pronouns were 
already introduced above as genitive case forms of the personal and demonstra- 
tive pronouns, and are exemplified in (43) and (44). 


(43) ma bhiiru. ghin-i_ thii ghoost-a the yh-uium 
1sG.NOM he.goat take-cv 2sG.GEN house-oBL to com-1sG 
‘I will come to your house and bring a he-goat? (A:MIT013) 
(44) _ biid-u gaad-u tesée dabdaba de 
much-msc big-MsG 3sG.GEN pomp __be.PST 
‘His power was great. (B:ATI022) 


6.5 Reflexive pronouns 


There is one frequently used pronoun, teenii, that can be described as reflexive. It 
occurs in this form only, as is evident from the examples (45)-(48). Usually, but 
not exclusively, it is the possessor in a possessive construction, and its referent 
is then identical with the clause subject (whether explicit or implicit). 


(45) se miis-e — kiraamdat mii teenti achii-am drhist-i 
DEF Man-GEN power 1SG.GENREFL eye-OBL.PL see.PFV-F 
‘I saw the man’s power with my own eyes. (B:ATI072) 

(46) teeniiak putr kaarél thani hatda gal-i ba gau 
REFL one son Carel Quor there throw-cv TOP go.PFV.MSG 
‘[He] left his son, called Carel, there and left’ (B:ATI010-1) 

(47) se bhalaa se kuri the maniit-u ki teenii bangleé na 
DEF spirit DEF woman to say.PFV-MSG COMP REFL_ bracelet.PL NEG 
Siringa 
rattle.IMP.sG 
‘The spirit said to the woman, “Don’t rattle your bracelets!”’ (A:}WOM643) 


(48) janj guum teenii sangi biid-a ba xdalak-a  ghin-i 
wedding.party go.PFV.MSG REFL with much-mpL Top people-Pt take-cv 
guum 
£0.PFV.MSG 


‘He went to a wedding party, taking a lot of people with him’? (A:GHU008) 
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However, when the reflexive occurs in the object position, as in (49), it seems nec- 
essary to use the construction teenii zaan ‘own self’, where the reflexive pronoun 
remains in the possessive. 


(49) kardar-a  dti handdaa=the teenii zaan baé thil-i 
leopard-oBt from this.way=do.cv REFL self salvation do.PFV-F 
‘This way he saved himself from the leopard? (B:CLE381) 


6.6 Reciprocal pronouns 


The pronoun akaadui (literally ‘one’ + a segment aa + ‘other’) is reciprocal, as 
illustrated in examples (50) and (51). 


(50) duujadan-a  akaaduixox  Dhil-a heenta 
two person-PL RECP liking become.PFV-MPL CONDL 


‘If two people would become fond of one another..? (A:MIT010) 


(51) tanii kunaak-a akaadui gaadbaabu 
3PL.REM.GEN child-PL RECP father’s.older.brother 
lhookbaabu man-dan-a 


father’s.younger.brother say-PRS-MPL 
“Their children call one another uncle’ (A:MIT026) 


The finite verb agrees in the plural, and if the agent/direct object is a pronoun 
that makes a case differentiation between agent and direct object, it occurs in the 
accusative as in (52). 


(52) eetanaam  akaadti mheeril-a 
3PL.REM.ACC RECP kill pFV-MPL 
‘They killed each other’ (A:MAB004) 


The reciprocal pronoun may, however, also occur in case-inflected forms, such 
as the genitive form in (53). 


(53) dhuimeém akaaduéem-e haalat-i khoojéel-i 
both.oBL RECP.OBL-GEN condition-PL ask.pFV-F 


‘The two inquired about each other’s well-being? (B:FOY002) 
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6.7 Indefinite-interrogative pronouns 


The area of indefinite pronouns and their distribution needs further research, but 
there are strong indications that most, if not all, indefinite pronouns are also used 
as interrogative pronouns (as further exemplified in §15.2.2). As mentioned above 
(§6.3.1), the indefinite-interrogative pronouns (Table 6.7) belong together with 
the demonstratives in the larger system of pro-forms. An animacy distinction 
is also made here, compare (54) and (55), not otherwise part of the pronominal 
system. 


Table 6.7: Indefinite-interrogative pronouns 


ko6 ‘who, someone, anyone’ nominative (animate) 

kaseé ‘whom, etc. accusative (animate) 

kasti (B kasée) ‘whose, etc? genitive (animate) 

kit ‘who, etc? oblique (animate) 

gubaa ‘what, etc. inanimate 

khayu, khayi ‘which one, etc. attributive (animate/inanimate) 
ga ‘what kind, etc’ attributive (inanimate) 


(54) gokhii-a asaam the dangarik than-aan-a ko6é ba asaam the 
Chitrali-pL 1pt.acc to Dangarik call-pRs-mpL some TOP 1PL.ACc to 
kaalaas-a_ than-dan-a 
Kalasha-P1 call-pRs-MPL 
‘The Chitralis call us Dangarik, and some consider us Kalasha. (A: ANJ015) 

(55) tti wii-a wee gubaa Say _ dhrist-u hin-u 
3SG.OBL water-OBLin some _ thing see.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘She has seen something in the water’ (A:SHY053) 


See also §15.3.2 for a possible development of a set of negative indefinite pro- 
nouns (ga=bi=na ‘nothing’, kod=bi=na ‘nobody’, goo=bi=na ‘nowhere’), based on 
the basic indefinite ones. 


6.8 Relative pronouns 


There are no distinct relative pronouns in Palula. Instead, the demonstratives 
and the indefinite-interrogative pronouns are used in relative constructions, or 
in the functional equivalents of relative clauses (see §14.6). 
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This chapter is primarily about descriptive adjectives and their properties, but 
some other classes with close affinities to descriptive adjectives, particularly 
those used in quantifying noun heads, are included and discussed briefly. This 
is also the rationale for numerals being presented in this chapter. Additionally, 
there is some focus on semantic aspects of the adjective category and its status 
vis-a-vis nouns and verbs. 


7.1 The adjective and its properties 


A core group of descriptive adjectives in Palula forms a lexical category clearly 
differentiated semantically, morphologically and syntactically from both nouns 
and verbs. It seems, however, size-wise to be a rather limited class when com- 
pared with nouns and verbs and also less uniform as a whole. To what extent 
adjectives should be considered an open word class will be discussed below. 

Among the adjectives there are those that display a close affinity with nouns 
and another group that shares characteristics with some verb forms. A consid- 
erable overlap between adjectives and nouns, on the one hand, and between ad- 
jectives and participles, on the other, was a feature also of OIA (Whitney 1960 
[1889]: 322, 967). There is another group of words that can be used either as adjec- 
tives or as adverbs. A number of properties that tend to be coded as adjectives in 
languages with large inventories, such as English and Japanese (Pustet 2006: 60), 
are either verbs or nouns in Palula. Those groups of potential adjectives roughly 
correspond to the two “swing-categories” suggested by Givon (1979: 321), based 
on their respective time stability as compared to the most typical members of the 
class. 

Before dealing in more depth with semantic (§7.2) and morphological (§7.3) 
properties of adjectives, something will be said about their distribution and pho- 
nological structure. Normally adjectives do the job of modifying nouns, as in 
example (1), or that of descriptive predication, as in (2). 


7 Adjectives and quantifiers 


(1) iii biid-i géed-irus6x léed-i 
3SG.DIST.OBL very-F big-F power find.pFv-F 
‘He gained very much power. (B:ATI021) 


(2) pirsaahib jaand-u de 
Pir.Sahib alive-Msc was 
‘Pir Sahib [a pious man] was [still] alive’? (B:ATI047) 


Occasionally, some adjectives may also occur on their own in noun phrases and 
then distributionally function as nouns (see §7.3.1). On the other hand, another 
noun may also modify the head noun of a noun phrase, in genitive as well as in 
its basic form, and also be used predicatively (see Chapter 11). 

Structurally, inflected adjectives have a lot in common with nouns and some 
of the most common finite verb forms (those historically based on participles). 
Compare, for instance, the words highlighted in examples (3) and (4) (the first 
an adjective, the second a noun and the third a verb), all with an ending seg- 
ment éeli (which illustrates the partial alliterative agreement found in Palula, see 
Corbett 2006: 87-88). However, while gender is an inherent property of nouns, 
gender marking of adjectives and verbs is only in the form of agreement with 
the gender of a noun. 


(3) ani kud céel-i 
PROX wall[Fsc] thick-F 
“This wall is thick” (B:DHE4885) 


(4) inc-a Chéeli khéel-i_ thani 
bear-oBL goat[FsG] eat.PFV-F QUOT 
‘The bear has eaten the goat. (A:PAS056) 


The most typical Palula adjectives belong to the inflecting group and comprise 
a monosyllabic stem and an agreement suffix (see §7.3.1). The stem typically 
consists of a long first-mora accented vowel, maximally preceded by a two-con- 
sonant onset and followed by a two-consonant cluster: triimb- ‘thick’, minimally 
without an onset but followed by a stem consonant: dad- ‘half’. Almost equally 
common is a monosyllabic stem consisting of a short accented vowel, maximally 
preceded by a two-consonant onset and followed by a two-consonant cluster: 
trist- ‘bitter’, minimally without an onset but followed by a stem consonant: ué- 
‘little’. There are also monosyllabic stems with a long second-mora accented 
vowel: mhoor- ‘sweet’, [huun- ‘salty’. 
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Adjectives belonging to the inflecting group, but with a two-syllable stem, are 
also frequent in the language. All such stems are accented on the vowel of the 
last syllable, which is either a short vowel — as in bhakul- ‘fat’ — or a first-mora 
accented long vowel - as in Sidaal- ‘cold’. The first unaccented vowel may be 
either long or short. I do not have any evidence of three-syllable adjective stems 
in the inflecting group. 

Non-inflecting adjectives may be monosyllabic or polysyllabic. A number of 
the monosyllabic ones have a CVC-structure: Sut ‘sour’, zer ‘yellow’, paak ‘clean’, 
whereas the polysyllabic ones are structurally more diverse, though almost exclu- 
sively accented on the last syllable: muskil ‘hard, difficult’, naawas ‘dangerous’, 
arzaan ‘cheap’, askéon (B askdan) ‘easy’. 


7.2 Semantic properties of adjectives 


Properties or qualities that are typically coded or lexicalised as adjectives in 
many other languages generally occur as such in Palula as well. Dixon concludes 
from a comparative study that adjectives with the semantic content of dimension, 
colour, age and value are the most likely to occur, however small the class of ad- 
jective is in a language (Dixon 1982: 46). Along similar — but not identical — lines, 
Givon (2001a: 82) points out size, colour and a number of qualities perceived by 
human senses are most typically expressed with adjectives. 

The inflecting adjectives exemplified in the following sections are given in their 
masculine singular form, and the invariant adjectives are consistently indicated 
with the abbreviation INV. 


7.2.1 Dimensional adjectives 


Many of the adjectives denoting spatial dimensions come as antonym pairs. It is 
not uncommon that the choice between near-synonyms is dictated by animacy 
in one way or another. As can be seen in the list (Table 7.1), many of the adjectives 
here are of the inflecting type. 

The antonym pair gdadu-Ilhooku has the additional connotation of age — fur- 
ther extended to relative importance when applied to human beings — which the 
pair ghaanu-—léku lacks insofar as it simply refers to physical size. While the for- 
mer word pair often occurs with humans, the latter pair tends to be used more 
frequently with animals and inanimates, but also for qualifying small children 
(as far as léku is concerned). 
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Table 7.1: A selection of dimensional adjectives (relevant antonyms placed on the 


same row) 
gaadu ‘big, grown, important’ Thooku ‘small, young’ 
ghaanu ‘large’ léku ‘small’ 
dhrigu _ ‘long, tall’ khataanu ‘short’ 
Coolu ‘thick, wide, big’ éunu ‘thin, small’ 
bhakulu ‘fat, thick’ troku ‘thin, weak’ 
thilu ‘fat’ 
éaax ‘fat, strong’ (INV) 


The adjectives C6olu, bhakilu, thulu and ¢adx all have to do with thickness, 
but here also additional semantic properties as well as the animacy of the noun 
being qualified govern their selection. Whereas Cdolu is used invariably to define 
the thickness of inanimate objects, éaax is never used to refer to anything other 
than animates, and is used primarily when talking about fat, strong and well-fed 
domestic animals. The group of nouns being qualified by thulu is similar to that of 
éaax, but with less emphasis on the strength and more on the actual dimensions, 
whereas the “in-between” adjective bhakulu is very widely applied to humans 
and animals, as well as inanimates. 

The opposite (and in this culture, negatively rather than positively associated) 
terms available in this case (¢unu and troku) are fewer, and as expected, each 
has a wider scope than any of the aforementioned antonyms; troku is used at 
the upper end of the animacy continuum and ¢éunu at the lower end. The pair 
dhrigu—khataanu refers to length as well as to vertical extension. 


7.2.2 Colour adjectives 


Adjectives denoting brightness (dark/light, black/white) come in antonym pairs, 
whereas the other colour terms cover particular sections of the rainbow (Ta- 
ble 7.2). These terms form, like in many other languages, a complement set with 
a very restricted size (Dixon 1982: 19, 46). Many, but far from all, of these adjec- 
tives are of the inflecting type. 

Including the terms for ‘black’ and ‘white’, there are four basic colour-terms 
in Palula: k(r)isinu, pandaru, niilu, lhdilu. For reasons we will return to below, 
zer and aagabhaanu must be considered less basic and less typical than other 
Palula adjectives, and among them zer at least must be considered a recent Pashto 
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Table 7.2: Colour adjectives 


chin ‘dark’ (Inv) praal ‘light’ (INv) 
k(r)isinu *black’ pandaru ‘white’ 

niilu ‘blue, green’ lhoilu ‘red, (brown)’ 
zer ‘yellow’ (INV) aagabhaanu ‘sky-coloured’ 


loan (ziyar ‘yellow; brass’, Raverty 1982 [1901]). The term niilu covers the whole 
spectrum referred to with English ‘blue’ and ‘green’, but the particular nuance 
can be specified with nominal derivations, such as aagabhaanu. The pair chin- 
praal act as rather marginal adjectives; they tend to be used as nouns, ‘darkness’ 
and ‘light’, respectively. 

The occurrence of the four basic terms, as well as the acquisition of new terms, 
confirm the hierarchy and distributional restrictions suggested by Berlin & Kay 
(1969: 2-5). That yellow (and perhaps light colours in general) used to be associ- 
ated with panaaru ‘white’ is supported by historical-comparative data, where the 
cognate of this in a number of NIA languages, in some MIA languages as well 
as in the OIA use of pdndara- (in Satapatha-Brahmana), covers senses such as 
‘whitish-yellow, yellow, pale, white’ (Turner 1966: 8047). That pandaru, at least 
in the not too distant past, was associated with the colour of maize is hinted at 
in the present use of the derived verb panara ‘rinsing or peeling the ears of corn, 
white-wash’. Similarly for k(r)isinu ‘black’, historical-comparative data suggests 
a past usage covering dark colours in general, or more specifically ‘dark blue, 
black’ as attested for OIA kysna- (in Rgveda, according to Turner 1966: 3451). 

Composite categories of blue/black and yellow/white, respectively, unattested 
in the previous findings of Berlin & Kay (1969), have been attested in the more 
recent findings of Kay, Berlin & Merrifield (1991: 17). Following their reason- 
ing, a first stage in the evolution of basic colour terms would consist of two 
composites (Kay, Berlin & Merrifield 1991: 19), one white/yellow/red and one 
green/blue/black, essentially embodying a distinction between “light” colours 
and “dark” colours and, in turn, would correspond to a universal or near-univer- 
sal distinction between day (light time) and night (dark time) (Wierzbicka 1996: 
288). These two super-categories may perhaps roughly correspond to a presumed 
historical “wider” usage of the cognates of pandaru and k(r)isinu, respectively. 

That would also assume that the other two basic terms have entered into the 
system some time later and only gradually gained their status as basic and — in 
relation to the first two — completely complementary terms. The cognate of niilu 
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Table 7.3: Hypothetical evolution of Palula colour terms 


Stage 1 Stage 2 Stage 3 
k(r)isinu —_— (bk/bu/g) k(r)isinu (bk) 

niilu (bu/g) 
pandaru — (w/y/r) lhéilu (r) 

pandaru  (w/y) zer (y) 


panaaru (w) 


is known also in OIA, nila- (Turner 1966: 7563), which refers to ‘dark blue, dark 
green, black’, thus competing with OIA kysnd- but also used as a noun ‘blue sub- 
stance; indigo’. This probably means that it started out as a noun specifically re- 
ferring to a particular plant and then gradually gained its more general use to sig- 
nify the colour of that plant before becoming associated with the blue/green seg- 
ment of the blue/green/black composite. The etymology for /hdéilu seems some- 
what shakier, but Turner (1966: 11168, 11158) connects it with an OIA root loha-, 
variously glossed as ‘red, copper-coloured; made of copper; copper; iron’. This, 
at least, hints at a background as a noun even for this term, suggesting that it has 
gradually gained status as a basic colour term, possibly competing with a former 
white/yellow/red composite. 

Somewhat speculatively we may therefore make some guesses as to the evo- 
lution of colour terms in previous stages of Palula, as displayed in Table 7.3. In 
addition to those by now rather established terms, it may be added that another 
“newcomer”, gulaabi (from Urdu for ‘pink, rose-coloured’), seems to be making 
headway into the red part of the spectrum. That the blue/green composite is 
a persistent one is confirmed by some languages in which this composite remains 
undissolved even after brown and purple have become thoroughly introduced 
into the system (Kay, Berlin & Merrifield 1991: 18). 

It is obvious from this discussion that it is the less basic and relatively newly ac- 
quired colour adjectives that are invariant, such as zer ‘yellow’, whereas the most 
basic and firmly established terms, such as krisinu ‘black’ and pandaru ‘white’, 
are inflecting. 


7.2.3 Age adjectives 


The age-type of adjectives is, like in many other languages, size-wise very re- 
stricted (Dixon 1982: 46). Those that occur (Table 7.4) come in antonym pairs, 
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similar to the dimensional adjectives. The antonym pair buudu —zuwaan is per- 
haps used more as a pair of independent nouns in the sense of ‘old man’ and 
‘young man’, respectively, especially the latter, than as adjectives modifying an- 
other noun. 


Table 7.4: Age adjectives (relevant antonyms placed on the same row) 


puroonu ‘old’ (inanimate) ndawu ‘new’ 
buudu ‘old’ (animate) zuwadn ‘young’ (INV) 
ghadeero (gadheeré) ‘older’ lhookeeré ‘younger’ 


The pair ghadeero-lhookeero reveals a trace of an earlier comparative forma- 
tion, those forms being old comparatives of gdadu ‘big, grown, important’, and 
[hooku ‘small, young’ (see above). In this case, however, it is solely the age com- 
ponent that remains, as in ghadeero bhrod ‘elder brother’. In particular, ghadeeré 
is used as a noun, and often in a more restricted sense, meaning an ‘elder’ of 
an entire village, clan or tribe. 


7.2.4 Value adjectives 


While Dixon (1982: 46) places a semantic type “value” among those most likely to 
belong to the adjectives, even when the class is small, Givon (2001a: 83) includes 
what he calls “evaluative” in the less prototypical group. In Palula, one of the 
more obvious characteristics of this type (Table 7.5) is that to a large extent it 
is made up of relatively recent loans, and many of them are morphologically 
invariant. 


Table 7.5: A selection of value adjectives (relevant antonyms placed on the same 


row) 
$60 ‘good’ khaacu ‘bad’ 
Sisowu ‘beautiful’ beetseera ‘ugly’ (INV) 
sdoru ‘healthy, whole’ naawas ‘difficult, dangerous’ (INV) 
askoon ‘easy’ (INV) zoor ‘difficult’ (INV) 
paak ‘clean’ (INV) muskil ‘difficult’ (INV) 
arzaan ‘cheap’ (INV) g(i)raan ‘expensive’ (INV) 
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7.2.5 Physical-property adjectives 


Lacking a better term, I chose to use the term physical-property adjectives sug- 
gested by Dixon (1982: 16) for properties that in different ways parallel human 
sensory capacities. What is essentially the same class of potential adjectives, 
Givon (2001a: 82) divides into four groups: auditory qualities, shape, taste and 
tactile. For reasons having to do with their lower temporal stability, Givon (2001a: 
83) places some of Dixon’s physical properties under transitory states (e.g., tem- 
perature and external condition), a group that Givon considers less prototypically 
coded as adjectives. 


Table 7.6: A selection of physical-property adjectives (relevant antonyms placed 
on the same row) 


kootdatu ‘hard’ koomaalu ‘soft’ 
tiinu ‘sharp’ buku ‘dull’ 
tdatu ‘warm’ Sidaalu ‘cold’ 
paaku ‘ripe, cooked’ domu ‘unripe, raw’ 
Suku ‘dry’ sindu ‘wet’ 
pinduuru ‘round’ 
Thuunu ‘salty’ 
mhooru “sweet” 
ristu ‘bitter’ 
trist 


As can be seen in Table 7.6, and also pointed out by Dixon (1982: 19), the prop- 
erties of this type that code taste seem to be members of a complement set akin 
to that of colour terms (which in themselves very well could be treated as phys- 
ical properties that are visually perceived), whereas some of the other clusters 
(like the tactile suggested by Givon 2001a: 82) occur in antonym pairs in a fash- 
ion similar to that of dimensional adjectives. While all the aforementioned types 
(dimensional, colour, age and value) are among those typically occurring as ad- 
jectives, according to Dixon (1982: 46), this type occurs with less frequency in 
languages with smaller inventories of adjectives. 

Whereas tactile- and taste-related properties are rather well-represented, au- 
ditory qualities and more specialised shape (ie., visually perceived) properties 
are generally not coded as adjectives in Palula. Some of those signifying less 
temporally stable properties, such as Suku ‘dry’ and pdaaku ‘ripe, cooked’ are less 
adjectival; both are in fact formally identical to perfective (including Perfective 
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Participle) forms of the verbs sus- ‘dry’ and pac- ‘ripen, become cooked’, respec- 
tively. However, it is interesting to note that all of the exemplified adjectives of 
this type are inflecting. 

For an in-depth study of temperature terms in Palula, including adjectives such 
as taatu and Sidaalu, the interested reader may consult the article Facts, feelings 
and temperature expressions in the Hindukush (Liljegren & Haider 2015a). 


7.2.6 Speed adjectives 


It is uncertain whether this type really qualifies as a main adjective type, or rather 
ought to be included among physical-property adjectives, but in order to com- 
pare with Dixon’s results I have kept it separate. As predicted by Dixon (1982: 
46), it is a very restricted type (Table 7.7) with respect to size. 


Table 7.7: Speed adjectives 


teéz ‘fast, strong’ (INV) bhradags ‘slow’ (INV) 


It is doubtful how much these words are really used as adjectives. Mostly they 
are used as adverbs, qualifying verbs rather than nouns. Used as an adverb, teéz, 
for instance, has at least two near-synonyms, lap (or lab) and taru, both mean- 
ing ‘quickly, fast’. Dixon (1982: 47-48) notes a certain conditional relationship 
between the physical property and the speed type: if the physical property type 
in a given language is associated with the verb type (which we saw above that 
it to some extent is), then the speed type will be associated with the class of 
adverbs. 


7.2.7 Human-propensity adjectives 


A type of adjective that tends to be particularly numerous is one that is applied 
to human behaviour and states. Although adjectives of this type primarily qual- 
ify nouns referring to humans, this type is often extended to include all higher 
animates (Dixon 1982: 16, 46). The distinction between this type and value ad- 
jectives (see above) is at best approximate. Many of the properties found here 
(Table 7.8) correspond to Givon’s (2001: 83) transitory states and states of living, 
both of which less prototypically occur as adjectives. Some of them have more 
or less obvious antonyms, but for others, there is not one clear opposite term, or 
it would simply not make sense to talk about an opposite trait. 
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Table 7.8: A selection of human-propensity adjectives (relevant antonyms placed 
on the same row) 


sdoru ‘whole, healthy’ bidraagu ‘sick’ 
achiiwu ‘sane’ kaantiiru ‘mad’ 
bhiiroé ‘male’ stutri ‘female’ 
bhiuru ‘deaf’ 

stiru *blind’ 

éaaraa ‘dumb’ 

khisu ‘left-handed’ 

lhéndu ‘bald’ 

khitu ‘lame’ 

khindu ‘tired’ 


Whereas languages with a very small class of adjectives tend to associate phys- 
ical property with verbs, human propensity instead tends to be associated with 
nouns. In fact, a number of the Palula adjectives of this type that have to do 
with (more permanent) states, can equally well function as nouns and often do; 
e.g., siiru could have the sense ‘blind’ when modifying a noun and the sense 
‘blind person’ as the head of a noun phrase. On the other hand, some other ad- 
jectives presented here that are used for (more temporary) mental-internal states 
are closely associated — or even identical — with verb forms, e.g., khindu, which 
is the perfective (or Perfective Participle) of khinj- “become tired’. 


7.2.8 Summary of findings 


The investigation in §7.2.1-§7.2.7 gives us a somewhat clearer idea how to view 
the class we have referred to as “adjectives” in Palula. 

First, there is a core of typical adjectives, used exclusively or nearly exclusively 
as descriptive or qualitative modifiers of nouns. Many of those are found among 
words referring to dimension and colour. 

Second, there are a number of overlaps, and some words from the following cat- 
egories can also be used as modifiers of nouns: a) adverbs (i.e., as modifiers or ad- 
juncts of verb phrases or adjective phrases), particularly words referring to speed 
or quantity; b) nouns, particularly words referring to age and human propensity, 
but also some of those referring to dimension, quantity, age and colour; c) verbs 
(or more specifically participles), particularly words referring to physical prop- 
erty but also some of those referring to quantity and human propensity. 
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Third, while the firmly established adjectives (used with relative freedom at- 
tributively as well as predicatively) tend to be of the inflecting type, most newly 
acquired words used as noun modifiers are invariant and usually more restricted 
in their distribution (more readily used predicatively than attributively), espe- 
cially newly acquired evaluative words. The relative age of the colour terms dis- 
cussed in §7.2.2, also illustrates this difference: while the older and most basic 
terms are inflecting adjectives, the relatively newly acquired colour terms are 
less basic, distributionally more restricted and invariant. 

The relative closeness between important groups of adjectives and nouns on 
the one hand and verbs on the other suggests that the diachronic rise of agree- 
ment features within the noun phrase (which are to some extent alliterative, see 
Corbett 2006: 87) is to be sought either in the nominal paradigm or in the agree- 
ment features of participles, or perhaps both, thus reinforcing one another and 
possibly strengthened further through analogy. 


7.3 Morphological properties of adjectives 


7.3.1 Inflectional morphology 


As has been mentioned already, adjectives can be divided into two main cate- 
gories as far as morphology is concerned: inflecting and invariant (or non-in- 
flecting) adjectives. When they qualify nouns, as modifiers or as predicative 
complements, inflecting adjectives show agreement in gender, number and case. 
Although the inflectional morphology in many ways mirrors that of nouns, adjec- 
tival inflection shows a considerably lower degree of declensional variation and 
fewer available forms. Case agreement is, for instance, part of the inflectional 
properties of adjectives, but it plays a minor part in the paradigm as compared 
to the nominal paradigm, and number contrast is only partially displayed. 


Inflecting adjectives 


The great majority of inflecting adjectives occur in three forms ending in -u, - 
a and -i, respectively, as displayed in Table 7.9. (There is also a marginal FPL 
form ending in -im, although mainly realised when an adjective is being substan- 
tivised, §7.3.2.) 

The first two forms are a direct reflection of the nominative singular and the 
nominative plural/oblique singular forms of the u-marked nouns of the a-declen- 
sion, and the feminine form corresponds to the singular form of the m-declension 
nouns. Inflecting adjectives with an accent on a long 60 (<da) or da (<a) in 
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NOM.MSG undergo vowel modification (umlaut) to ée in the feminine agreement 
forms with an i-suffix (Table 7.10). 

Individual adjectives inflect differently (Table 7.11), but they are too few to anal- 
yse meaningfully as parts of separate declensions; however, it should be pointed 
out that they do bear resemblances to some of the other noun declensions and 
may possibly reflect earlier more widespread declensional differences among ad- 
jectives, similar to the adjective classes in Kohistani Shina (Schmidt & Kohistani 
2008: 100-103). 


Invariant adjectives 


Adjectives that do not inflect for agreement with a noun head either end in a con- 
sonant or a vowel other than u or i. Some examples of invariant (non-inflecting) 
adjectives are shown in Table 7.12. 

Although most of these without doubt function as adjectives, there are a num- 
ber of features that make at least a fair number of them slightly less prototyp- 
ical: A large proportion of the invariant adjectives are fairly recent loans from 
other languages, and although some of them are old enough in the language to 
have acquired an indigenised phonology (such as xaréob from the Perso-Arabic 
xarab), they have not yet developed the inflectional paradigm typical of most 
inflecting adjectives. Furthermore, many of these tend to be used predicatively, 
whereas the inflecting adjectives are used equally well attributively and predica- 
tively. They can also to a larger extent be used as nouns and adverbs apart from 
their adjectival usage. 


7.3.2 Substantivisation 


An adjective can occur on its own as the head of a noun phrase when substan- 
tivised, i.e., an adjective like gaadu ‘grown, big, important’ thus being used as in 
(5) in the sense ‘the big one, the adult’. Apart from a slight semantic shift, being 
substantivised also means that case forms otherwise only applied to nouns have 
to be used (when applicable). This is also the realm where the otherwise rare 
feminine plural forms with -im, as in (6), are non-optional. 


(5) so gaad-am_ dii ndgal_ th-aan-u 
3MSG.NOM big-MPL.OBL from copying do-PRS-MsG 
‘He is imitating the adults [the grown up men]? (A:SMO005) 
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Table 7.9: Inflection of adjectives 


Nominative masculine 


Nominative masculine Feminine 

singular plural/oblique masculine 
dhrig-u dhrig-a dhrig-i ‘long, tall’ 

Table 7.10: Inflection (involving umlaut) of adjectives 
MSG.NOM MPL.NOM/M.OBL F 
gaadu gaada géedi ‘big, important, grown’ 
panaaru panaara panéeri ‘white’ 
aadu dada éedi ‘half? 
domu doma éemi ‘raw, unripe’ 
puroonu purdona puréeni ‘old’ 
sdoru sdora séeri ‘healthy, whole’ 

Table 7.11: Irregularly inflecting adjectives 

MSG.NOM MPL.NOM/M.OBL — F 
$60 $60-a Su(y)-i ‘good’? 
bhiiroé bhiireé - ‘male’ 
caaraa caaraa caarai 


‘dumb’ 


“In the Biori dialect this adjective has been reinterpreted as an invariant adjective: Suy. 


Table 7.12: A selection of invariant adjectives 


dang 


© > 
strong 


zoor 
Sum 
xaroob 
saka 


‘hard’ takra 
‘difficult’ dhila 
‘stingy’ teét 
‘bad’ yor 
‘real’ 


taaqatwar 


‘loose’ 
‘tight’ 
‘greasy’ 
‘powerful’ 
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(6) se éed-im bhiilam khondil-im 
DEF half-rpx fearfully speak.prv-FPL 
‘The rest [the other half] of them spoke fearfully’ (A:BEZ022) 


7.3.3 Comparison of degree 


As we saw above, there are some traces of an earlier inflection for comparison, 
and Morgenstierne (1941: 17) also points out some remains of the OIA superla- 
tive degree, but in the modern language these degrees are exclusively expressed 
periphrastically. The comparative is expressed by a standard of comparison in 
oblique case and the postposition dii ‘from’, as illustrated in (7) and (8), preceding 
the adjective functioning as the parameter of comparison, literally translatable 
as “X is large from Y’. 


(7) bhiiuridhamareet-a dii gdad-u_ dées 

Biori Dhamaret-ost from large-msc village 

‘Biori is a larger village than Dhamaret. (B:DHE4803) 
(8) ktuk-a dii kuuk-e  putr husiaar 

crow-OBL from crow-GEN son wise 


“The son of a crow is wiser than the crow [himself]? (B:PRB004) 


A construction having a function close to the superlative of many European 
languages similarly uses the oblique form of the indefinite pronoun butheé ‘all’ 
and dii, see example (9), literally meaning something like ‘X is more powerful 
than all’. 


(9) buthimeém dii taaqatwar hin-u insaan 
all.oBL from powerful _be.pRs-msG human 
“Man is the most powerful [creature]? (A:KIN003) 


7.3.4 Derivational morphology 


Apart from the general flexibility of some words, as we saw above (§7.2.8), being 
used as nouns and adjectives or as nouns and participles, etc., adjectives may 
also be derived morphologically from other parts of speech, particularly from 
nouns and adverbs. A commonly occurring adjectival derivative suffix applied 
to nouns, particularly referring to materials or substances, is the accent-bearing 
derivational suffix -iil, as shown in Table 7.13, to which agreement suffixes are 
subsequently added. 
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Table 7.13: Adjectives derived from nouns 


7.4 Quantifiers 


Derived Noun derived 

adjective from 

Saak-iilu ‘wooden’ «+  §adak ‘wood’ 

koow-iilu ‘made of olive wood’ ¢  ko6é ‘olive tree wood’ 
wii-lu ‘watery’ + wii ‘water’ 
cimar-iilu, ‘of steel, iron’ <  éimar ‘steel’ 

ceemaar-u 

jhat-iilu ‘made of fur’ <  jhadat ‘fur’ 


The difference between the noun-to-adjective derivation in -iil and the Perfec- 
tive Participles with an il-segment should be noted, as they may take on slightly 
different semantics when used attributively: jhatiilu ‘made of fur’ vs. jhatilu ‘fur- 
clad, hairy’. A special group of adjectives is morphologically derived from the rel- 
atively small class of non-derived (primarily calendrical) temporal adverbs (see 
§8.1.3) by means of an accent-bearing suffix -uk (Table 7.14), to which agreement 


suffixes are added. 


Table 7.14: Adjectives derived from temporal adverbs 


Derived adjective 


Adverb derived from 


aaj-uku today’s + adj today 
dhoor-uku yesterday's < dhoor yesterday 
tip-uku the present <¢  tipa now 
bhiaal-uku last night’s <<  Dhidol last night 


7.4 Quantifiers 


The Palula numeral system is basically vigesimal, a system common to most lan- 
guages of the region (Bashir 2003: 823). The numerals discussed in this section 
are cardinal numerals, substantivised numerals, and ordinal numerals. 
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7.4.1 Cardinal numerals 


The cardinals from twenty to one hundred are vigesimal, which means that twenty 
(and not ten) functions as a base, preceded by a multiplier. The word bhis ‘twenty’ 

is essentially a noun in this construction, plural-inflected and preceded by a mod- 

ifying lower numeral, as shown in Table 7.15. 


Table 7.15: Vigesimal counting 


bhis (pura bhis) ‘twenty’ (‘full twenty’) 

dtu bhis-a (dubhis4a) ‘forty’ 2x 20 
troo bhis-a ‘sixty’ 3x 20 
cuur bhis-a ‘eighty’ 4x 20 
paanj bhis-a ‘one hundred’ 5 x 20 


The numbers between 20, 40, and 60, etc., are formed by coordination, whereby 
a coordinating element (compare with §14.2.1) is attached to ‘twenty’ and then 
followed by one of the numerals 1-19, as exemplified in (10) and (11). Phonologi- 
cally, the complex is one word with one main accent. Note that the order is the 
reverse in some other languages in the region (compare with Kohistani Gawri, 
described by Baart 1999a: 57). 


(10) bhis=ee=s6 
twenty=and=six 
‘26° 

(11) dubhis=ee=soriis 
two.twenty=and=sixteen 


‘56° 


Table 7.16 presents the Palula numerals 1-40, the system after that being regu- 
lar up to one hundred. 

Although even the numerals one hundred and above can be given according 
to the vigesimal system, this is no longer in common use. Instead, as can been 
seen in Table 7.17, the numerals 100, 200, etc., 1 000, 2 000, etc., and all higher 
numbers are represented by loans from languages of wider communication, es- 
sentially words from Pashto. With a growing emphasis on education in the Pa- 
lula-speaking area, even small children are familiar with Urdu numerals and use 
them in free variation with the native Palula words, especially for all numbers 
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Table 7.16: Cardinal numerals 1-40 


1-20 21-40 

1 dak, aa 21 bhiS=ee=dak 

2 duu 22 bhis=ee=dtu 

3 troo 23 bhis=ee=troo 

4 cuur 24 bhis=ee=Cuur 

5 paanj 25 bhis=ee=paanj 
6 $o 26 bhis=ee=s6 

7 saat 27 bhis=ee=sdat 

8 Gast 28 bhis=ee=dast 

9 nuu 29 bhis=ee=ntu 
10 daas 30 bhis=ee=daas 
11 akéos 31 bhis=ee=ak6os 
12 béo0s 32 bhis=ee=béo0s 
13 triis 33 bhis=ee=triis 

14 éandiis 34 bhis=ee=Candiis 
15 panjiis 35 bhis=ee=panjiis 
16 soriis 36 bhis=ee=soritis 
17 satoos 37 bhis=ee=satoos 
18 astoos 38 bhis=ee=ast6os 
19 anabhis 39 bhigs=ee=anabhis 
20 bhis 40 dubhisa 


above ten. For indicating years according to the common era, Urdu numerals are 
used exclusively. 
Reduplication, as in (12), is used to form distributive numerals. 


(12) tus aak-dak loorii-a at-éoi 
2PL.NOM RED-one bowl-p1 bring-IMpP.PL 
‘Go and get a bowl each [all of you]!’ (A:KAT125-6) 


Emphasis or exclusiveness can be added to a numeral with a particle eé (com- 
pare with emphasised pronouns, §6.1), as in (13), giving the meaning ‘only ten, 
etc? 
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Table 7.17: Higher cardinal numerals 


100 aak s6o (paanj bhisa) 
200 dtu s60/séwa (daas bhisa) 
1000 aak zir 
2 000 duu zara 
10 000 daas zara 
100 000 aa laak 
10 000 000 aa kirutr 
(13) eesé waxt-ii ddaSeé  kusuni de 


REM time-GEN ten AMPL household be.pst 
‘In those days there were only ten households: (A:PAS010) 


For inclusiveness, on the other hand, ie., to give the meaning “all ten, etc’, 
a form of the numeral with an accented ending eé and the numeral stem deac- 
cented (compare with the ordinal numerals, §7.4.3) is used, as can be seen in (14). 


(14) Siin-ii éureé  Seenbéo-a  phootil-a 
bed-cEN four.1Nct leg.of.bed-pL break.PFV-MPL 
‘All four legs of the bed broke’ (A:GHU024) 


7.4.2 Substantivised numerals 


Apart from being used attributively, cardinal numbers, at least the lower ones, 
can also be used independently as heads of noun phrases (like many adjectives 
and demonstratives). Used this way they are inflected for case, see (15)—(16). 


(15) dak-ii ta  dheerdar nikhéet-i dak-ii_ ba ani 
one-GEN CNTR stomach.pain come.out.PFV-F one-GEN TOP PROX 
phyaarmaj-i wée breéx nikhéet-i 
side-oBL in pain come.out.PFV-F 
‘One of them started to feel pain in his stomach, whereas the other felt it 
in his side’? (A:GHA058-9) 
(16) eesé dastim maji duu bhraawi de 
REM ten.OBL among two brother.pL be.pstT 
‘Among these ten were two brothers. (A:PAS011) 
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7.4.3 Ordinal numerals 


Ordinal numerals (Table 7.18) are formed with an accented and somewhat vari- 
able suffix -tima/-ima/-iima, added to a de-accented form of the cardinal numer- 
als. The ordinal ‘first’ is altogether suppletive (although a form akume has been 
noted in the B dialect). It should be noted that ordinal numerals functionally and 
distributionally group with other determiners (such as the adnominal demon- 
stratives and some of the other articlelike elements mentioned in §6.3), but are 
presented here due to their form relationship with the cardinal numerals. 


Table 7.18: Ordinal numerals 1-20 


1-10 11-20 

aaweelti ‘first’ akaastima ‘11th’ 
dhuiima, dhuyaama ‘second’ baasuma ‘12th’ 
traima, trayaama ‘third’ treesuma ‘13th’ 
curima ‘fourth’ éandeestima 14th’ 
panjuma ‘fifth’ panjeesuma ‘15th’ 
suima ‘sixth’ sureesuma ‘16th’ 
satuma ‘seventh’ sataaStima 17th’ 
astuma ‘eighth’ astaaSima 18th’ 
nuima ‘ninth’ anabhisuma 19th’ 
dastima ‘tenth’ bhistima *20th’ 


7.4.4 Adjectival quantifiers 


Another group of Palula quantifiers is made up of non-numerally quantifying 
or somewhat existential expressions. Some examples are provided in Table 7.19. 
Some of them are distributionally rather flexible. Both puuntu ‘full and puunji 
‘full’ are essentially verbal, the first being the Perfective Participle of puunj- ‘be- 
come filled’ and the second the converb of the same verb. 

The quantifier dadu may, for instance, occur as the head of an adjective phrase, 
as in (17), but it may equally well occur as a substantivised head of a noun phrase, 
as in example (6) above. The word biidu is also distributionally very flexible. It 
can be used as an adjectival modifier of a noun, as in (18), as well as a degree 
adverb modifying an adjective, as in example (1) above, or as a degree adverb 
modifying another adverb. 
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Table 7.19: A selection of adjectival quantifiers 


biidu ‘many, much’ ucu “few, a little’ 

bijoolu ‘several’ phaliuru ‘sole, only’ 

dadu ‘half’ puuntu ‘full’ 

xaali ‘empty (also: pure,  puunji ‘full’ (Inv) 
whole)’ (INv) 

falaanki ‘unknown, soand _ khéli ‘quite some, numerous’ (INV) 
so’ (INV) 


(17) paand-a be dad-a_ xdlak-a ta  udheew-i whdaat-a 


(18) 
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path-oB1 go.cv half-mpL people-pL CNTR flee-cv come.down.PFV-MPL 
be paanjjaan-a ba _giia 

1PL.NOM five person-PL TOP g0.PFV.PL 

‘On the way, half of the people fled downward, but five of us went on’ 
(A:GHA007) 


aro mii§ thii khaniit-u ga heentama tu the 
DIST.MSG.NOM man 2SG.GEN hit.PpFv-MsG what would 1sG.NoM 2sG.NOM to 
biid-i_ inaam d-uum 

much-F gift — give-1sc 

‘If you hit that man, I will reward you richly [lit: give you many gifts]. 
(A:BEZ011) 


8 Adverbs and postpositions 


8.1 Adverbs 


Hardly surprising, adverbs and adverbial expressions comprise a heterogenous 
category in Palula. Only a few adverbs are entirely non-derived (whether syn- 
chronically or diachronically speaking), and it is a relatively small word class, 
consisting of a number of subclasses, many of which are made up of closed rather 
than open sets. Most spatial and temporal adverbs are pronominal or nominal, 
most manner adverbs are verbal and some members of the small subclass of de- 
gree adverbs are also used as modifiers of nouns. Many spatial adverbs are also 
used as postpositions. Still, as described in §7.3.4, some adjectives are derived 
from the small group of non-derived (primarily calendrical) adverbs. 


8.1.1 Symmetrical adverb sets 


The systematic differentiation between the categories proximal, distal, remote 
and indefinite-interrogative among pronouns (and other pro-forms; see §6.3.1) 
is to some extent carried over to and partly overlapping with certain sets of ad- 
verbial pro-forms. Although the symmetry is not complete, the relevant forms 
are given in Table 8.1, to be easily identified when referred to in the sections to 
follow. 

For the spatial adverbs (also referred to as “adverbial demonstratives” or “lo- 
cational deictics”, Diessel 2006: 431), all four categories are represented, and as 
with the pronouns, there are in most cases two forms available in each category: 
a neutral (or highly accessible) form, and an emphasised form (used for referring 
back to something less accessible in the discourse, or correlatively, see §14.6), the 
latter with an initial ee-. As not to clutter the table more than necessary, only 
the emphasised forms are included (e.g., emphasised eetda corresponds to neu- 
tral taa), and only the relevant A dialect forms of these adverbs (there is a regular 
correspondence between A ee- and B ha-; A géo — B gtiu; ablative forms A -aai — 
and B -dauu.) 

Used adverbially, the oblique forms (also functioning as 3sc ergative pronouns) 
are always used along with a positional or directional postposition (hence the hy- 
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phen), see §8.2.2, the only exception being the indefinite-interrogative kii, which 
can be used alone meaning ‘where to’. The locative and ablative can also be fol- 
lowed by a directional postposition, but can also stand alone as spatial adverbs. 
As will be further discussed and exemplified in §8.2, the members of the spatial 


set may also take on a temporal interpretation along with certain postpositions. 


Table 8.1: Symmetrical adverb sets 


Proximal Distal Remote Indefinite- 
interrogative 
Spatial 
— locative inda eeraa eetda géo 
‘here’ ‘there ‘there ‘where’ 
(visible)’ (invisible)’ 
— oblique anii- eerti- eetti- kii- 
‘here’ ‘there ‘there ‘where’ 
(visible)’ (invisible)’ 
— ablative andooii, eeraai eetaai gooii 
indooii 
‘from here’ ‘from there ‘from there ‘from where’ 
(visible)’ (invisible)’ 
Degree eeti kati 
“so, such’ ‘how, how 
much’ 
Manner 
— intransitive eendaa=bhe kanaa=bhe 
‘like that’ ‘like what, 
how’ 
— transitive eendaa=the kanaa=the 
‘like that’ ‘like what, 
how 


The degree adverbs are primarily modifiers of adjectives, whereas the manner 
adverbs modify entire clauses. The form eenddéa with the converb form of bhe- 
‘become’ is used with intransitive clauses, while that with the- ‘do’ is used with 
transitive clauses. There is no obvious symmetrical correspondence to the in- 
definite-interrogative temporal adverb kareé ‘when’, but the nearest functional 
equivalent is eetheél ‘then, at that time’. 
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8.1.2 Spatial adverbs 


Most adverbial expressions with spatial semantics are either pronominal/deictic 
or nominal in nature or derived from those word classes, often playing a syntactic 
role similar to that of noun phrases and postpositional phrases. 


The deictic set inda — eerda — eetada — géo 


As mentioned above, most of these adverbial deictics are related to demonstra- 
tives, and some may be used pronominally as well as adverbially. Typically they 
describe location, such as inda ‘here’, eerda ‘there (further away but still visible), 
eetaa ‘there’ (not visible), goo ‘where’, the latter primarily interrogatively. It may, 
beside its primary static reading, as in (1), also imply goal, as in (2). 


(1) dad-a_ inda bhil-a aad-a ba naaréy-a_ the giia 
half-mpt here become.PFv-MPL half-mpL Top Narey-OBL to g0.PFV.PL 
‘Some remained here, while others went to Narey. (A:ANC005) 

(2) tda yhai ba goo hin-u bhraaputr thaniit-u 
there come.cv Top where be.pRs-MsG nephew _say.PFV-MSG 
“When he came there, he said, “Where is he, nephew?”’ (A:PAS058) 


The members of the series andéoii — eerdai — eetaai — gooii have an ablative func- 
tion, expressing a movement away from a location, as in example (3), or an origin 
in a certain location. 


(3) eetdai wheel-i ghroom-a_phedool-u 
from.there take.down-cv village-oBL bring.PpFvV-MsG 
‘Getting it [the corpse] down from there, we brought it to the village’ 
(A:GHA075) 


The members of the locative series as well as of the ablative may be further speci- 
fied (for goal or source) or emphasised by a following postposition, and for some 
postpositions, such as wée in (4), the members of the oblique series have to be 
used instead of those of the locative or ablative series (for further examples, see 
§8.2.2). 


(4) sis ba anii=wee bi but-i anii=wee bi but-i 
head Top 3sG.PROX.OBL=in also plait-cv 3sG.PROX.OBL=in also plait-cv 
‘As for his hair, it was braided into many braids. (A:JAN069) 
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Various spatial adverbs 


hund ‘up’. This essentially nominal adverb is used for a location situated in 
a more or less vertical upward direction (not necessarily visible) from the point 
of reference. Used alone it can refer to a location ‘up (there)’, as in (5), as well as 
a movement to such a location. 


(5) hund ta _ chiitr=ee bhun ba ghaawadz de 
above CNTR field=cnj below ToP stream.bed be.PsT 


‘The field was up above and the sand and stream were down below. 
(A:JAN082) 


From hund, a number of other semantically related adverbs or adverbial phrases 
can be derived: hund the/hunte ‘up (to)’, as in (6); hundii/hundii thii ‘from above’; 
hundgiraa (A), example (7); or huntegiraak/huntraak (B) ‘upward, uphill’, hund- 
arda (< hund + eeraa) ‘up there’. 


(6) sum hund the sugal-i ba ¢o ba thantit-u 
soil up to throw-cv TOP go go.IMP.SG say.PFV-MSG 
‘He threw soil up [in the air] and said, “Go on!”’ (A:PIR037) 

(7) hundgirad dach-iin ta inc mut-ii  phuti jhuli bhes-i aanc-a 
upward look-3PL suB bear tree-GEN top on _ sit-cv raspberry-PL 
kha-aan-u 
eat-PRS-MSG 


‘They were looking up and saw the bear sitting in the top of the tree eating 
raspberries. (A:KAT145) 


bhun ‘down’. This essentially nominal adverb is used for a location situated 
downward or below the point of reference. Used alone it can refer to a loca- 
tion, ‘down (there)’ as in (5), as well as a movement to such a location, as in 
(8). The following adverbs or adverbial phrases are examples of derivations from 
bhun: bhin the/bhuna ‘down (to)’, bhunii thii ‘from below’, bhungirada (A) or 
bhuntegiraak/bhuntraak (B) ‘downward’, bhunimaa ‘(on the way) downhill’, ex- 
emplified in (9), bhunarda (and other deictic forms based on it) ‘down there’. 


(8) so meées hati maji-e utik-i  bhun whai ba 
DEM.MSG.NOM man 3SG.REM.OBL in-GEN jump-Cv down come.down.cv TOP 
udheew-i whaat-u 
flee-cv come.down.PFV-MSG 


‘Meanwhile, the man jumped down [from the tree] and fled down [to the 
village]? (B:CLE377) 
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(9) tuas bhunimad wh-ii ta kardaaru ukh-aand-u 
some downhill come.down-3sc sus leopard come.up-PRS-MSG 
‘Getting some ways downhill, [he meets] the leopard coming up’ 
(A:KAT095) 


aja (B ajé) ‘up (there)’. This essentially deictic adverb is used for a location 
situated upstream or in a slightly upward location from the point of reference 
(compare with hund which implies a place more or less straight above the point 
of reference). Used alone it can refer to a location, ‘up/over (there), upstream’, as 
well as amovement to sucha location, as in (10). Although not quite as productive 
as hund and bhun, this adverb is similarly used as a building block for other ad- 
verbs and adverbial expressions, such as ajimada ‘upward’, ajaraa ‘up/over there’, 
aji/aji thii (B) ‘from upstreams/up-country’. 


(10) ydaab ghas-i aja guum ta 
canal take-cv up go.PFV.MSG SUB 
‘I went up along the [irrigation] canal? (A: HUA053) 


tuuri‘down (there)’. This adverb, otherwise mostly used as a postposition (see 
§8.2.2), is only occasionally used without a noun or pronoun as an argument. It 
seems to be contrasting with the aforementioned adverb in describing a location 
or movement downstream from the point of reference, such as in (11). It may also 
be followed by the postposition wée (see §8.2.2). 


(11) due xdlaka ba tturi dhriuk-a je géa 
other people rop down gorge-oBL down.to g0.PFV.PL 
‘The other people went down into the valley’ (B:AVA205) 


rhald ‘up (above, on top)’. This adverbial expression, related to the adjective 
raal (primarily occurring as as a host element in conjunct verbs with meanings 
such as ‘raise, lift up’), is used for describing the position on top of a structure or 
object, as in example (12). In some sentences its function may rather be analysed 
as that of a manner adverb or a postposition. 


(12) dui  hiimadal whai topa_ tradc de asaam rhala 
other glacier come.down.cv down HOST give.cv 1PL.ACC up 
gadil-a 
take.out.PFV-MPL 


‘Another avalanche struck came and brought us out [from under the 
snow]. (A:ACR015) 
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awaagir ‘up high, at a high elevation’. This adverbial expression (possibly 
also adjectival) seems to be exclusively used for referring to a high elevation in 
the mountains, as in (13). 


(13) pandar-u tdaapar thani awaagir qariban duu thiaad-a miil-a_ tdaapar 
white-msc hill Quorhigh.up about two and.half-mpt mile-pt hill 
hin-u 
be.PRS-MSG 
“There is a hill called the White Hill about two and a half kilometers up’ 
(A:HUA117) 


phara ‘yonder, over there’. ‘This deictic adverb (probably based on a spatial 
noun “phaar or “paar, compare with adaphaar ‘halfways’ below) is used for a lo- 
cation some distance away but still visible (and in a straight line) from the point 
of reference, as in (14), often in contrast with oéra ‘on this side, over here’ (see 
below). Like some of the other spatial adverbs above, it is used as a building block 
for other adverbs and adverbial expressions: such as pharimad (A)/pehrimaa (B) 
‘(some ways) forward, onward’, phararaa ‘over there, yonder’, pharii thii (A)/pari 
thii (B) ‘from some distance away’, pharagirad ‘at some distance’. The deictic ex- 
pression phararaa may be further modified by vowel lengthening: phaararda, 
implying a location even further away than phararaa. (Compare with the post- 
position pharé, §8.2.2). 


(14) ghoortsi bi so ada kuéuru bi udheew-i o6ra San-a 
Ghortsi also DEF.MSG.NOM one dog also flee.cv _ over.here roof-oBL 
so Say bi  tanaam sangi yhai San-4d ma ba 
DEM.MSG.NOM thing also 3PL.acc with come.cv roof-oBL 1sG.NOM TOP 
phara khilai dhariit-u 
yonder alone remain.PFV-MSG 
‘Both Ghortsi [the name of a dog] and the other dog fled from that thing 
and went back to the roof over here. The thing followed them onto the 
roof, but I stayed by myself, away from there’ (A:HUA031-3) 


oora ‘on this side, over here’. As already mentioned and exemplified in (14), 
this deictic adverb is used in contrast with phara, implying a location close to 
the point of reference as opposed to a location further away. I am not aware of 
any derivations from this adverb. 
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patu ‘behind, in back’. ‘This basic form is, according to my material, only used 
as a postpostion (in A) or conjunction (in B), see §8.2.2; however, a couple of 
(partly spatial, partly temporal) adverbial expressions are clearly derived from 
it: patugiraad (exemplified in (15))/patugir6o/paturada (A)/patugiraak (B) ‘back’, 
padusi (< patu + dusi) ‘behind’, as in (16), the latter almost exclusively used in 
a temporal sense in B (compare with §8.1.3). 


(15) se paand patugirad na lhaay-a de 
3FSG.NOM path back NEG find-3sc PsT 
‘It did not find its way back’ (A:CAV020) 
(16) bakdarata mustu bhe wheéet-i=ee be ba 


flock CNTR in.front become.cv come.down.PFV-F=CNJ 1PL.NOM TOP 
padusi wh-aand-a 
behind come.down-PRs-MPL 


‘The flock got down before us, and then we came down behind. 
(A:PAS052) 


mustu (A only) ‘in front, ahead, forward’. As with the aforementioned adver- 
bial group, mustu has in addition to its basic spatial meaning, as in (17), acquired 
some largely temporal aspects (see §8.1.3). A nearly synonymous mustugiraa is 
also derived from it. 


(17) tuus musta bii ta dak luumdai dhoo dit-i hin-i 
some in.front go.3sG SUB IDEF fox __ sight give.PFV-F be.PRS-F 


‘Going some distance forward, he saw a fox? (A:KAT011) 


nhidaara (B nihdara) ‘near, nearby’. This adverb is often used in a so-called 
compound postposition (§8.2.3) but may also be used alone, see (18), as a spatial 
adverb. 
(18) tasii ba pdaanjso bhraawti nhidara hoons-an de 

3SG.GEN TOP five six brother.pL near stay-3PL PST 


‘Five or six of her brothers were living nearby. (A:HUA119) 


dhuura ‘far away’. Like the aforementioned adverb, it is often used in a com- 
pound postposition (§8.2.3), but may also be used independently (19). 
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(19) dhuura da_ yar-i ucat yar-i eeraa piir hin-u 
far.away IDEF peak-oBL high peak-oB1 there.REM pir be.PRS-MSG 


‘Far away, on the top of a high mountain, there is a pir [a holy person]. 
(A:PIRO14) 


Siiti ‘inside’. This adverb, also used as a simple postposition (§8.2.2), as well as 
in postpositional sequences (§8.2.4), may be derived diachronically from a noun 
formerly denoting ‘house’ or ‘home’! and a postposition ‘to’ (compare with Kal- 
koti Sii ‘house’, Siiti ‘inside, into the house’), or it may have been borrowed as 
a whole or partly from a variety of Kohistani (compare with Gawri Sit ‘house, 
home’, Sitsi ‘inside’, Si ‘in, into’, Baart 1997: 119; 1999: 76). It is mostly used dy- 
namically, as in example (20), as a spatial adverb. 


(20) ma Stiti be tes sangi madad th-aam 
1sG.NOM inside go.cv 3sc.acc with help do-1sc 
‘T will go inside and help him’ (B:FOY060) 


adaphaar ‘halfway, midway’. Composed of *ada > dada ‘half’ and “phaar (see 
above) ‘yonder’, it is used in this essentially nominal form for the movement up 
to a point somewhere right between the point of origin and an expected goal, but 
it may occur in an oblique form adaphara with no obvious difference in meaning, 
a form to which the postposition tii (§8.2.2) can be added, rendering the approx- 
imate meaning ‘as far as halfway’. It can also occur in the genitive adapharii 
‘from the middle’, as seen in example (21). 


(21) adapharii hundtheta jalas bhun the ba _Ihist-u 
from.middle up to cNTR hairy down to Top bald-mMsc 


‘It was half hairless and half covered in hair. The top half was hairy and 
the bottom half was hairless” (A:HUA075) 


8.1.3 Temporal adverbs 


Like spatial adverbs, many adverbial expressions with temporal semantics are 
nominal in nature, but there are also a number of synchronically non-derived 
temporal adverbs. 


' For ‘house’ as well as ‘home’, ghodst is used in today’s Palula. 
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General deictic adverbs 


tipa‘now’. ‘This freqently used and synchronically non-derived adverb is used 
for referring to the present moment, as illustrated in (22), as well as to ‘nowadays’ 
in general. There is also a rather little used form tipadn tii ‘until now, even to this 
day’. Interestingly ‘from now, after this’ is expressed with the proximal ablative 
member of the spatial set, andooii pahurta. 


(22) tipaba ma tasii  paalaweenii qiseé thaan-u 
now TOP 1SG.NOM 3SG.GEN strongmanship.GEN story.PL do.PRS-MSG 


‘Now I am telling the stories about his strongmanship. (A:PAS029) 


mustu (A)/muxdak (B) ‘before, in the past, once’. The A adverb has spatial 
functions (see §8.1.2) along with its temporal ones. Both the A and the B adverb 
may take additional modifiers, such as degree adverbs (biidu mustu ‘long before, 
a long time ago’) or calendrical expressions (diu yuuna muxdak ‘two months 
ago’). The meaning ‘since then, for a long time’ can be expressed by mustii 
niigirad. A sentence with the B adverb muxdak is given in (23). 


(23) muxdak be iskuul-i_ _ the b-iia__ de 
before 1pL.NoM school-oBL to go-1PL PST 


‘Once, we were going to school.’ (B: ANG001) 


eetheél/(eesé) waxtii ‘at that time, in those days, then’. Usually, for reference 
to a specific time (usually in the past), as in (24), the genitive of the noun waxt (or 
waqt) ‘time’ is used with a preceding demonstrative (if referred to contextually) 
or another identifying modifier (kufurdéore waxtie ‘in the pagan era’ B), but also 
the synchronically non-derived adverb eetheél, possibly more widely used in the 
past, is still in use, as can be seen in example (25). The latter can refer to a point 
of time in the past as well as in the future (e.g., in eetheél tii ‘before that time, 
up to that time’). The genitive of the English loan teém ‘time’ is used in a way 
quite similar to waxtii, taking various modifiers, such as basandii teemii ‘at spring 
time’. 


(24) neectir ba eesé waxt-ii biid-i 
hunting TOP REM time-GEN much-F 


‘Hunting was a common custom at that time’ (A: HUA046) 
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(25) eetheél maidaani jang de 
that.time of.field war be.psT 


‘In those days there used to be fighting in the fields’ (A:PIR005) 


aakati waxti (maji)/waxt bhe/padusi (B) ‘later, after some time’. A num- 
ber of expressions, some of them containing forms of the noun waxt, are used 
when referring to a later point in time, in (26) with the converb of bhe- ‘become’ 
(compare manner adverbs formed with converbs, §8.1.4). Only in the B variety is 
padusi used in a clearly temporal sense (see §8.1.2). 


(26) khéli waxt bhe dach-ii ta 
quite.some time become.cv look-3sc suB 
‘Some time later he was looking, (A:SMO016) 


waxtii thii ‘early’. Again, the noun waxt is used, now in the genitive and with 
the directional postposition thii. Also the adverb raydsti has been noted in B. 


kareé ‘when, what time’. This is a member of the series of indefinite-interrog- 
ative pronouns and other pro-forms (see §14.4.1 and §15.2.2). 

Adjectival derivations with -wk- are also used in expressing similar temporal- 
deictic propositions, e.g., tipuku ‘of now, “nowish”’, mustuku ‘of the past, of old, 
“oldish”’, as seen in (27), eetheeluku ‘of that time’ (see Table 8.4 on p. 178). 


(27) mustuik-a xdalak-a_ dhii-a dii na_khooj-don de 
of.past-MPL people-pL daughter-oBt from NEG ask-3PL PST 


‘People in the old days were not asking their daughter [who she wanted to 
marry]. (A:MAR018) 


Calendrical adverbs 
The most common calendrical adverbs (Table 8.2) used deictically are synchron- 


ically non-derived. In (28), the use of dhoor ‘yesterday’ is illustrated. 


(28) dhoér  indakir  dit-u de tipa bi kir  hin-u 
yesterday here snow give.PFV-MSG PST now also snow be.PRS-MSG 


‘It was snowing here yesterday, and even now there is snow. 
(A:CHE070320) 
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Table 8.2: A selection of basic calendrical adverbs 


aaj ‘today’ heenstika ‘this year’ 

dhoor ‘yesterday’ paar (B par) ‘last year’ 

eetrili ‘the day before _triimbarts (B trimbaris) ‘two years ago’ 
yesterday’ 

trunji (B) ‘the day after bhiool ‘last night’ 
tomorrow’ 


These adverbs also behave morphologically more like spatial deictic adverbs 
than nouns, when expressing notions such as ‘before, until’ or ‘from, since’. 
While the basic form is used with postpositions otherwise taking oblique argu- 
ments, an inflection -ii or an idiosyncratic -oo (compare with B hatawuu ‘from 
there’ and related forms) with an ablative function is used with pahurta and ni- 
igiraa. Some multi-word calendrical expressions are displayed in Table 8.3. 


Table 8.3: Calendrical expressions involving postpositions 


adj tii ‘until today’ aajii niigiraa, aajii ‘from today, after 
pahurta today’ 
dhoor tii ‘until yesterday’ dhooroo niigiraa ‘since yesterday’ 
eetrili tii ‘until the day eetriloo niigiraa ‘since the day 
before yesterday’ before yesterday’ 


Although heenstka ‘this year’ diachronically may be an adjectivally derived 
form (with -dvk-), it is used like the other non-derived deictic adverbs, as in (29), 
without modifying a noun head. 


(29) heenstika ma Ciirtit-u 
this.year 1sc.Nom be.delayed.pFv-MsG 
‘This year I’m delayed’ (A:SHY026) 


Belonging semantically to this group is also rhootastia (with the alternative 


forms rhooStia and rhoosée) ‘tomorrow’, used as in (30), which, however, is the 
oblique case of the noun rhootasii ‘morning’. 
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Table 8.4: Calendrical cyclic expressions 


Nominative (basic) Oblique (adverbial) 

deés ‘day’ deesa ‘during the day, on 
the day’ 

root, raat (B raat) ‘night’ roota (B ruuta) ‘at night’ 

basaand (B basan) ‘spring’ basanda ‘in the spring’ 

béeris ‘summer’ béerisa ‘in the summer’ 

Saraal (B Saral) ‘autumn’ = Sarala ‘in the autumn’ 

heewaand (B ‘winter’ heewanda ‘in the winter’ 

heewan) 

(30) ma nis aaj kh-uumta rhootasii-a ba kanda 
1SG.NOM 3sG.Acc today eat-IsG suB morning-oBL Top like.what 
bh-tum 
become-1sc 


‘If I eat this today, what will then become of me tomorrow. (A:HUBO005) 


As with the general deictic adverbs, adjectival forms in -uk- can be produc- 
tively derived from most, if not all, of these calendrical adverbs: aajuiku ‘of today’, 
today’s’, bhiaaluku ‘of/from last night’, partiku ‘of/from last year, last year’s’, etc. 

The identity of most calendrical cyclic expressions (Table 8.4), on the other 


hand, 


is clearly nominal, although the oblique case forms can be said to have 


been lexicalised as adverbs. In (31), the use of heewand4, roota and deesd can be 


seen. 


(31) 
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heewand-a tas the réot-a_ —_choon lama-aan-a__ dees-d 
winter-OBL 3sc.acc to night-oBL oak.twigs hang-pRs-mMPL day-OBL 
har-i wii pila-aan-a tas sisawi=the 
take.away-cv water give.to.drink-pRs-MPL 3sc.acc beautiful=do.cv 

Sui zhay-iim —ghin-i__gir-dan-a 

good.F place-PL.oBL take-cv turn-PRS-MPL 

‘In the winter we hang oak-branches for her [the goat] during the night, 
and in the day we take her to drink plenty of water in beautiful places’ 
(A:KEE090-1) 


8.1 Adverbs 


While the above oblique forms of the calendrical nouns express a “temporal 
location”, a couple of these and a number of other temporal nouns (such as kaal 
‘year’, yuun ‘month’, hafta “week’) may be used in various forms and derivations 
to express temporal quantities or frequences. The examples (32)-(41) all consti- 
tute adverbial phrases in Palula. 


(32) har  deés 
every day 


‘every day’ 
(33)  dees-ii 
day-GEN 
‘daily’ 
(34) ddaas panjiis reet-ii 
ten fifteen night-cEN 
‘every ten to fifteen days’ 
(35) dar reet-i padusi 
four night-oBL behind 
‘four days later’ (B) 
(36) bhis=raatiku 
twenty=of.night 
‘for twenty days’ 
(37) das reet-i tii 
ten night-ost until 
‘for as long as ten days’ (B) 
(38) troo ytun-ii baad 
three month-GEn after 
‘after three months’ 
(39) bhis kaal-@ maxadusi 
twenty year-PL in.front 
‘20 years earlier/ago’ 
(40) so kaal-ii niigiraa 
six year-GEN since 


‘since six years’ 
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(41) dui kaal-ad the 
other year-OBL to 


‘another year, next year’ 


Most time-of-day expressions are nouns, quite a few of them loans from Pashto. 
They are like the calendrical cyclic ones above in that they occur in their oblique 
case form when functioning as time-of-day adverbs. Two exceptions are rhoos- 
naam ‘morning’ (in (42)) and dhrumanadm ‘mid-afternoon’, which are synchron- 
ically non-derived adverbs. 


(42) dhrumanadm ba pasambeéta choon-ii bhaaru ghin-i ma ba 
afternoon TOP Pashambi CNTR oak-GEN load _take-cv 1sG.NOM TOP 
guci 
free 


‘In the afternoon Pashambi carried fodder [to the goats] while I was free. 
(A:PAS051) 
Other temporal adverbs 


A few other adverbs with a temporal meaning, all poly-morphemic, are shown 
in Table 8.5. 


Table 8.5: Other temporal adverbs 


adjkal ‘nowadays’ jim=jim ‘all day’ 
luu=luu — ‘all night’ raat=uu=deés (B) _— ‘day and night’ 


8.1.4 Manner adverbs 


Manner is mainly expressed by nonfinite verb forms, primarily the converb and 
the copredicative participle. The former of those is the basis for what can be 
considered a derivation of manner adverbs (or its nearest equivalent) from other 
parts of speech, particularly from adjectives. 


Non-derived manner adverbs 


There is a small class of non-derived manner adverbs. Some of those are shown 
in Table 8.6. 
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Table 8.6: A selection of non-derived manner adverbs 


bhrads ‘slowly’ lap ‘quickly, fast’ 
taru ‘quickly, soon’ khilai ‘alone’ 
(43) jangibaazxadan-a_  bhrads sukhaau gad-i chuun-u 


Jangibaz.Khan-os1 slowly coat take.off-cv put.PFV-MSG 
‘Slowly, Jangibaz Khan took off his coat’ (A:JAN066) 


The deictic set eendda=bhe — kanda=bhe — eendda=the — kanda-the 


This series exemplifies the derivation of manner adverbs. Here a deictic manner 
adverb (or adverbial phrase) is formed by adding the converb form of a verbaliser 
(the- ‘do’ or bhe- ‘become’) to the deictic adjective” eendda (B handda or the al- 
ternative non-emphatic form andaa). For modifying an intransitive predicate, as 
in (44), bhe is used, for modifying a transitive predicate, as in (45), the is used, 
and for questioning the manner by which something is done, the indefinite-in- 
terrogative kanda and the relevant converb is used (see §15.2.2). 


(44) andda=bhe pras-i wée bat-4 — wh-aand-a 
like.that=become.cv slope-oBL in stone-PL come.down-PRS-MPL 
‘Just like that, stones came down the slope’ (A: AYB008) 


(45) dharéndi mhdalu dach-dat-u Dhil-u hin-u sigrét 
outside father look-ac-msc become.PFv-MsG be.PRS-MSG cigarette 
dhrak-i ba andda=the 
pull-cv Top like.that=do.cv 


‘While looking at his father outside, he was smoking the cigarette like 
that? (A:SMO009) 


The clue to the interpretation of the deictic manner adverb is usually found in 
the immediate context of the utterance, either explicitly in the wider discourse, 
sometimes rendering ‘thus’ a good translation equivalent, or by extralinguistic 
means, such as gestures by the speaker. 


* This can also be analysed as a pro-form of the host element in a conjunct verb (which does not 
necessarily need to be an adjective) or a predicate phrase (whether nominal or adjectival). 
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Derivation of manner adverbs 


The derivational process described above is quite productively applied to words 
from various parts of speech (primarily adjectives and pronouns) in forming man- 
ner adverbial expressions, as illustrated in Table 8.7. To what extent these deriva- 
tions are adverbs, adverbial phrases or adverbial (mini-)clauses is still open to 
further analysis, but considering their embedded status and the fact that they 
form a phonological word, we tentatively define them as derived adverbs. Nei- 
ther is the relationship between Converb clauses with conjunct verbs and these 
manner adverbials entirely clearcut. An exact parallel to this formation is de- 
scribed by Schmidt & Kohistani (2008: 219) for Kohistani Shina. 


Table 8.7: Examples of manner adverbial derivation 


Adjective, Derived manner 

etc. adverbial 

Sui ‘good’ >  $ui=the, Sui=bhe ‘well’ 

Sisawi ‘beautiful’ > Sisawi=the, ‘completely’ 
SiSawi=bhe 

teéz ‘strong’ >  teéz=bhe ‘hard, with force’ 

tiinu ‘sharp’ >  ttinu=bhe ‘carefully, intently’ 

butheé ‘all’ >  butheé=bhe, ‘all of them, together’ 


butheé=the 


Also ideophonic expressions with no specific or standardised lexical source, 
such as those in (46), can be made manner adverbs this way. (The adverbs in the 
English translation in (46) are only approximate equivalents of the Converb cum 
reduplicated ideophone complexes.°) 


(46) se insaan-a radaj mucaad o mut-d_ sangiso amzarai seéb 
DEF Man-OBL rope open.cv and tree-OBL with DEM.MSG.NOM lion Sir 
ram-raadm=the kas-kads=the ghand-i gail-u 


RED- firm” [1DPH]=do.cv RED-‘tight”[IDPH]=do.cv tie-cv _ throw.PFV-MsG 


‘The man opened a rope and tied Lord Lion firmly and tightly to the tree’ 
(A:KIN023) 


> A widespread covariation of so-called periphrastic ‘do’-constructions and reduplicated stems 
has been noted by Jager (2006). 
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8.1.5 Degree adverbs 


The function of degree adverbs is mostly to modify adjectives, but some of them 
also function as modifiers of other adverbs as well as of nouns. 


Non-derived degree adverbs 


Forming a small class, non-derived degree adverbs are mainly used as modifiers 
of other adverbs but also as quantifiers of nouns, especially non-count nouns. 
The list in Table 8.8 is not meant to be exhaustive. See (9) for an example with 
tuus. 


Table 8.8: Non-derived degree adverbs 


tuus “some, little’ khéli “several, somewhat’ 


The deictic pair eeti (B hati) — kati 


These deictic degree adverbs intensify adjectives, meaning ‘such, so’, as in (47), 
and ‘what, how’, as in (48). (Note that kati in particular also functions as a direct 
quantifying modifier of a noun head, meaning ‘how much, how many’.) 


(47) bas hati teéz  bhil-u oodhaal whéet-i 
rain such strong become.PFv-MsG flood come.down.PFV-F 
‘The rain became so strong that it flooded’ (B:FLO169) 


(48) nu ba_ kati uthaal-u taapar 
3MSG.PROX.NOM TOP how.much high-msc hill 


‘What a high hill!’ (A:HLE3117) 


Reduplication 


Reduplication is one strategy applied for degree modification of manner adverbs. 
The process can be full reduplication, as seen in (49), or reduplication of the first 
syllable. In example (50) both full and first-syllable reduplication are being used. 


(49) whdat-a andaa=bhe bhrads bhradas 
come.down.PFV-MPL like.that=become.cv RED _ slowly 


“We came down like that, very slowly.’ (A:GHA056) 
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(50) mhaamajaan ba la-lap la-lap khéo de 
Mahmad.Jan Top RED-fast RED-fast eat.3sG PST 
‘Mahmad Jan was eating very fast? (A:MAH044) 


Co-lexicalised intensifiers 


There is a number of more or less standard compounds with an adjective/adverb 
and a matching intensifying element, not much different from the effect other 
degree adverbs have on the modified constituent. Such an intensifier is either 
uniquely occurring with a particular adjective/adverb, or occurs only with a lim- 
ited set of adjectives/adverbs. It seems those elements are mostly made up of 
a single closed syllable, as can be seen in Table 8.9. 


Table 8.9: Examples of co-lexicalised intensifiers 


phas pandaru ‘white as a sheet’ tap chin ‘pitch dark’ 
kham kisinu ‘pitch black’ bak praal ‘shining bright’ 
éau lhoilu ‘bright red’ dang khilayi ‘all alone’ 

tak zer ‘bright yellow’ cap mhooru ‘extremely sweet’ 
pak kaantiiru. ‘madasa hat’ Sam Sidaalu ‘ice-cold’ 

pak biidri ‘completely clear’ Sam niilu ‘deep green/blue’ 


Strikingly similar compounds have been observed in several other languages 
in the region, some of them even involving similar or identical forms as those 
found in Palula: e.g., in Dameli (Perder 2013: 163) and Khowar (Elena Bashir, pc, 
and own field notes). 


8.1.6 Sentence adverbs 


Sentence adverbs (Table 8.10) modify entire utterances. They may for instance 
specify the speaker’s attitude toward the event referred to, or emphasise its truth- 
value, as in (51). 


Table 8.10: A selection of sentence adverbs 


goo ‘perhaps, maybe’ inSaalaah ‘God willing’ 
ristaa_ _— ‘really, indeed’ mheerabeeni=the _— ‘kindly’ 
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(51) so ba_ ristad xuchdaii so mdaamu 
3MSG.NOM ToP really Khush.Shah.GEN DEF.MSG.NOM uncle 
“He was indeed Khush Shah’s uncle’ (A:JAN056) 


8.2 Postpositions 


All regularly used adpositions in Palula are postpositions. Most of them have 
spatial-temporal functions, but a few express some grammatical as well as spatial- 
temporal functions. Whenever a full noun is followed by a postposition it occurs 
in the oblique case (for those nouns that display a distinct oblique case), except 
for a couple of postpositions that take a full noun genitive argument. When 
a pronoun is followed by a postposition, there is a slightly higher degree of case 
differentiation (this will be commented on under each individual postposition 
presented) as compared to nouns followed by postpositions. 

Apart from simple single word postpositions (§8.2.2), there are two types of 
complex postpositions, compound postpositions (§8.2.3) and postpositional se- 
quences (§8.2.4). Some of the postpositions also function as adverbs (see above) 
or as heads of adverbial phrases. 


8.2.1 Postpositions vis-a-vis case inflection 


Case inflection has been treated elsewhere (see §5.5), but since the differentia- 
tion between this category and adpositions (both following nouns) is not always 
obvious, particularly in IA languages, this should be commented on briefly. 

One line of argumentation is phonological, where a string of segments with its 
own pitch accent would be considered a separate word, thus a postposition and 
not an inflection. This would definitely place the longer strings, i-e., those with 
two or more syllables, in the postposition category. The shorter, monosyllabic 
ones, however, are phonologically weak, and tend to cliticise to the preceding 
noun word or pronoun. Another line of argument is morphological, by which 
case-inflections occur close to the stem, whereas postpositions combine with 
already case-inflected forms of the noun (and mostly with non-nominative forms 
of pronouns), and thus are more peripheral. Using this argument, the genitive 
morpheme ends up as somewhat ambiguous in this respect (see §5.5.3). 

A third line of argumentation may be more helpful, a mainly syntactic one, 
with the coordinating suffix or clitic ee as a diagnostic tool (see Baart 1999a: 77, 
for his analysis on case marking in Gawri). While inflectional suffixes obligato- 
rily occur on both of two nouns coordinated with ee, a postposition is attached 
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once, to the coordination as a whole, and does not occur inside the coordination. 
According to the latter diagnostics, the genitive along with the other case inflec- 
tions (as described in §5.5) are clearly distinguished from the postpositions (as 
described below). 

Many of the postpositional functions described below, especially those of the 
more central simple postpositions, are expressed by what are clearly inflectional 
case-suffixes rather than free postpositions in closely related Kohistani Shina 
(Schmidt & Kohistani 2001: 115-130). 


8.2.2 Simple postpositions 


The order of the following presentation, without any claim of total comprehen- 
siveness, reflects to a great extent the relative centrality and frequency of simple 
postpositions in Palula, proceding from the more central or frequent to the more 
specialised and less frequent ones. The postpositions the and dii are very com- 
mon and express a number of grammatical as well as spatial-temporal functions. 


the ‘to, for’. This postposition takes an oblique nominal argument, ‘house’ in 
(53), or an accusative pronominal argument, ‘them’ and ‘us’ in (52). There is 
a wide range of meanings, all having the core semantics of marking the recipient 
of a transaction or the goal of a movement. 


(52) na ta  tanadm the dit-i na ba asadm the dit-i 
NEG CNTR 3PL.ACC to give.PFV-F NEG TOP 1PL.Acc to give.PFV-F 
‘Neither did they give them [the guns] to them, nor to us’ (A:GHA089) 


(53) ma bhiiru ghin-i_ thii ghoost-a_ the yhium 
1sG.NOM he.goat take-cv 2sG.GEN house-OBL to come.1sG 


Tll take a goat with me and come to your house’ (A:MIT013) 


Apart from marking the recipient in a typical “ditransitive” clause, the can also 
identify a beneficiary in a transitive clause and the recipient of an abstract entity, 
such as in the utterance in (54). 


(54) dhii-a machook-a_ the maniit-u... 
daughter-opt Machoke-oB1 to say.PFV-MSG 
‘The daughter told Machoke..? (A:MAA016) 
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If the marks a goal expressed as a spatial pro-adverb (also functioning as an in- 
animate/abstract demonstrative pronoun), the locative member of the set, tda 
‘there’, as in (55), is used. However, if the goal of a movement carried out by 
a person is another person, the postpositions khuna or kéeci (see below) have to 
be used instead. 


(55) tda the misri bulad-eendeéu 
there to mason call.for-oBLG 
‘A mason is called to there [to see to that]? (A:KAT009) 


Verbal Nouns in complements of permissive predicates as well as Verbal Nouns 
in purpose clauses are also taken as arguments by the (see §14.5.3 and §14.4.2). 
Some arguments with the are part of the valence pattern of some predicates, 
particularly non-nominative experiencers (§13.2.6) and objects of some conjunct 
verbs (§13.2.8). It is also used in some temporal expressions (see §8.1.3) as well 
as in specifying the direction of spatial adverbs (see §8.1.2). Also, see (§8.2.4), for 
the use of the in postpositional sequences. 


dii ‘from, (out) of, than’. This postposition takes an oblique nominal argument, 
‘the Damelis’ in (56), or an accusative pronominal argument. There is a wide 
range of meanings, all referring to the source of a transaction or the point of 
origin/reference. 


(56) ranim eeré riwaayat /.../giduuc-am  dii_ ghiin-i hin-i 
3PL.DIST.ERG DIST tradition Dameli-oBL.pPL from take.PFV-F be.PRS-F 
‘They have received [lit: taken] this tradition from the Damelis’ (A:MIT002-5) 


A place as the source or starting point for a movement is almost always ex- 
pressed with the genitive (along with the postposition thii). In contrast, dii is pri- 
marily postposed to nouns denoting human sources, such as ‘my grandmother’ 
and ‘my father’ in (57). The transferred, or brought forth, entity, however, can 
be abstract, such as an utterance, as well as concrete, for instance in expressing 
the animate source of reproduction, as in (58). 


(57) mii déedi dit mii suunt-u mii baaba _ dii 
1sG.GEN grandmother from 1sc.GEN hear.PFV-MSG 1sG.GEN father.oBL from 
mii suunt-u 
1SG.GEN hear.PFV-MSG 
‘T heard it from my grandmother, and I heard it from my father? (A:PAS005) 
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(58) khar-a dii_ khar  ja-yaan-u 
donkey-ost from donkey be.born-PRs-MsG 
‘A donkey is born by a donkey. (B:PRB006) 


Some arguments with dii are part of the valence pattern of some complex pred- 
icates (§13.2.8), and Verbal Nouns in complements of negative implicative pred- 
icates are also taken as arguments by dii (§14.5.2). The possessor in one main 
(primarily alienable, as the ‘mason’s hammer’ in (59)) possessional construction 
is also marked with dii. 


(59) misri yhool-u seenta misri dii tsatak hdons-a 
mason come.PFV-MSG when mason from hammer stay-3scG 
“When the mason comes he will have a hammer [lit: When the mason has 
come, from the mason a hammer will be present]? (A: HOW010) 


Inalienable possession, on the other hand, is often expressed with the genitive 
case (a distribution parallel to that in Kohistani Shina, where the genitive case 
similarly is used for inalienable possession while the addessive case -di or -idi 
is used for alienable possession, see Schmidt & Kohistani 2008: 65, 69-70). The 
postposition dii is also used to express the comparative degree of the standard of 
comparison (§7.3.3). 


sangi ‘(along) with, at’. This postposition takes an oblique nominal argument 
or an accusative pronominal argument. It typically expresses accompaniment, as 
in (60). 


(60) daaku-aan-6om yhai bakdara-m sangi tas ghas-i 
robber-PL-OBL come.cv flock-oBL with 3sc.acc take-cv 
hir-u de 


take.away.PFV-MSG PST 
‘The robbers came and abducted him along with his flock? (A:GHA005) 


Used with an inanimate noun, such as the ‘tree’ in (61), it can have a further 
connotation of being attached to. 


(61) ma tu raaj-a de ghand-i gal-aan-u ani mut-d 
1sG.NOM 2SG.NOM rope give.cv tie-cv throw-PRS-MSG PROX tree-OBL 
sangi 
with 


‘T will tie you with ropes to this tree’? (A:KIN021) 
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Some arguments with sangi are part of the valence pattern of some intransi- 
tive verbs with a postpositional object (§13.2.4) as well as that of some complex 
predicates (§13.2.8), typically those coding events or actions involving two par- 
ticipants on some sort of equal basis. The postposition sangi may also take as 
an argument a Verbal Noun in a simultaneity clause (§14.4.1). 


jhuli ‘on (top of), on to, over, about, due to’. This postposition takes an oblique 
nominal argument or (in most cases) an accusative pronominal argument in its 
essentially spatial sense ‘on, onto’ and an oblique pronominal argument in more 
abstract senses such as ‘about, concerning’. It typically expresses a position on 
the immediate surface of something, such as the ‘stone’ in (62), or somebody. It 
is also used for the movement onto the surface or into the position on top of 
something or somebody. 


(62) se bat-d jhuli se kunaak-ii paanti bi heensil-i_ de 
DEF stone-OBL on __ DEF child-GEN clothes also stay.PFV-F PST 
“On the stone were also the child’s clothes.” (A:BER012) 


A pronoun referring to an inanimate but still concrete entity can also (option- 
ally it seems) occur in the oblique form with this postposition, the case otherwise 
used in pronominal reference to abstract entities (as in example (64)). Note that 
the oblique pronoun (which is the same as the 3sc agent in ergative alignment) 
here in fact is referring to the plural entity mustookhura ‘forelegs’. 


(63) 

(64) mustookhur-a dhrajaa ba tii jhuli sis choor-i ba 
foreleg-pL — stretch.out.cv Top 3sG.oBLon head put-cv Top 
bhét-u 


sit.down.PFV-MSG 


‘Stretching out its forelegs, it put its head on them/there and sat down, 
(A:PAS061) 


Used with abstract nouns it can encode a whole range of meanings, some of 
them probably shading out into idiomatic expressions. The more common ones 
denote the topic of an utterance ‘on, about, concerning’, a reason for something 
to happen ‘due to, with that’, as in (65), or the means or attitude by which some- 
thing is carried out. 
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(65) Ilhooméiteentimdkar-a  jhuli asktiun-a baandi kuhée  dii 
fox REFL cunning-OBLon  ease-OBL on well.os from 
nikhéet-i 
appear.PFV-F 


‘The fox easily got out of the well due to his own cunning’ (B:FOX033) 


The reason reading is also the usual when jhuli takes a Verbal Noun as its 
argument (§14.4.3). In this abstract usage, another postpostion, badndi, also in 
(65), a loan from Pashto, is alternatively used, particularly in A. Some arguments 
with jhuli are part of the valence pattern of some predicates, particularly non- 
nominative experiencers and objects of some conjunct verbs (§13.2.6 and §13.2.8 
respectively). 
maji ‘among, in, inside, during’. This postposition takes an oblique nomi- 
nal argument in its spatial (and temporal) sense ‘in, into, inside’, an animate 
oblique plural nominal or accusative plural argument in the sense ‘among, out 
of’, whereas the oblique form is used when its temporal sense is expressed with 
a pronoun. One of the basic uses of maji is to single somebody out as part of 
a group, as in example (66), ‘of them’ or ‘among them’. The argument taken is 
always a plural entity or a collective expression. 


(66) tanadm maji dak miis mut-a je ukh-aai — bhéo de 
3PL.ACC among one man tree-OBL up ascend-InF be.able.3sc Pst 
‘Of them only one man was able to climb the tree’? (A: UNF007) 


The other basic use of this postposition is to express a position inside of some- 
thing, the ‘bazaar’ in (67), often in a certain geographical location. 


(67) a__ yarib mées baaztur-a maji teenii kunaak bhanj-uu de 
IDEF poor man bazaar-OBL in REFL child beat-3sc pst 


‘A poor man was beating his own child in [the middle of] the bazaar: 
(B:ANG002) 


It is also used for the movement of something ‘into’ another something, as in 

(68). 

(68) ak mut-ad  wée triu Suiung-am maji so mhaas 
IDEF tree-OBL in three branch-PL.oBL in.between DEF.MSG.NOM meat 
chuun-u 
put.down.PFV-MSG 
‘He placed it between three branches in a tree? (B:SHB735) 
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As mentioned above, maji can also be used in a temporal sense, ‘while, at, 
during’, with an oblique pronoun such as in (69), a nominal time expression or 
a Verbal Noun (§14.4.1). 


(69) tti majida_ jhatil-u _ thaataaku yhéol-u 
3SG.OBL at IDEF hairy-MSG monster come.PFV-MSG 


‘Meanwhile a hairy monster came in? (A:THA005) 


tuuri ‘under, beneath, below’. This postposition takes an oblique nominal ar- 
gument, e.g., the ‘deodar tree’ in (70), or an accusative (alternatively oblique) 
pronominal argument. It describes a position which is in a purely spatial sense 
the opposite to that of jhuli, but it is not particularly frequent in my data. It typ- 
ically expresses the position in or the movement into a position lower than or 
beneath something. It can also be used with abstract nouns such as ‘agreement’ 
in (71). 


(70) karaaruse loomut-d tuuri yei ba 
leopard DEF deodar.tree-oBL under come.cv TOP 


‘The leopard got in under the deodar tree’ (B:CLE357) 


(71) eesé muaahida tturi bhét-a indi aakati waxt heensil-a 
REM agreement below sit.down.prv-MpLherefew time remain.PFV-MPL 
de 
PST 


‘They stayed under that agreement and remained here for some time’ 
(A:MAB014) 


Either an oblique or an accusative pronoun can be taken as an argument of this 
postposition referring to an inanimate entity, the former exemplified in (72), and 
the latter in (73). Whether this reflects a dialectal difference or is just an example 
of free variation, is a matter for further study. 


(72) karaaru tii tuuri bhes-i=n-u 
leopard 3sG.oBL under sit.down-cv=be.PRS-MSG 
‘The leopard was sitting under it [the tree]? (B:SHB749) 


(73) dhariit-u tasii so wii tas ba angoor-a jhuli 
remain.PFV-MSG 3SG.GEN DEM.MSG.NOM water 3sG.ACC ToP fire-oBL on 
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Choor-i ba khattur-a d-dan-a tas tuuri 
put-cv Top log-pL — give-PRS-MPL 3SG.ACC under 


‘The remaining water is then heated by building a fire under it with large 
pieces of wood’ (A:KEE048) 


wée ‘in, on, into’. ‘This spatial postposition takes an oblique nominal argument 
or an oblique pronominal argument. It is exclusively used as a postposition of 
nouns or pronouns with inanimate referents. In most cases it signals contact with 
the surface of something, as the fruit put into the bag in (74), or the penetration 
into a location or beneath the surface of an object, such as the hunter sitting in the 
tree in (75), ie., inside the structure of tree branches. This latter characterisation 
is basically what differentiates it from the locative use of the oblique case of 
a noun or a locative pro-adverb as well as the use of the goal-specific postposition 
the with a noun. It seems, however, that many locative nominal expressions can 
occur almost interchangeably as oblique nouns and as nouns followed by wée. 
Perhaps the postposition serves a function of further emphasising the locative 
reading, especially when a movement is implied. 


(74) tii so meewa samat-i ba boojée wée de 
3SG.OBL DEF.MSG.NOM fruit collect-cv Top bag.oBL in  put.cv 
wheelil-u 
take.down.PFV-MsG 
‘He collected the fruit, put it into the bag and brought it down [home]: 
(A:HUB010) 


(75) so iskaari mées mut-ad wee hin-u 
DEF.MSG.NOM hunter man tree-OBL in be.PRS-MSG 
“The man is in the tree. (B:CLE375) 


The noun taking this postposition may also be an abstract entity, such as ‘our 
school class’ in (76). 


(76) asti jameet-i wée adast kunaak-a hin-a 
1PL.GEN class-OBL in eight child-pL be.PRs-MPL 
‘There are eight children in our class? (A:OUR010) 


je ‘up (into), up (along)’. This rather specialised spatial postposition takes an 
oblique nominal argument or an oblique pronominal argument. It is exclusively 
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used with nouns or pronouns with inanimate referents. It is similar to wée, in that 
it signals contact with the surface of something or the penetration into a location, 
but it is restricted to an upward movement, such as that of the hunter making his 
way up into the tree in (77), and it occurs mostly with verbs having a connotation 
of upward movement. It seems that this postposition primarily has a connotation 
of movement, but there are examples of it being used in a static sense as well. 


(77) has6 iskaari ba bhiilam-e loomut-a je huntraak 
REM.MSG.NOM hunter Top fear-GEN deodar.tree-OBL up upward 
ukhaat-u 


come.up.PFV-MSG 
‘Due to fear, that hunter climbed into a deodar tree’ (B:CLE357) 


thii ‘from’. ‘This spatial postposition takes a genitive nominal argument, but 
there is no evidence for any pronominal forms occurring with it. It is exclusively 
used with inanimate nouns (and as a directional specifier of spatial adverbs, see 
§8.1.2) and is in many ways used interchangeably with a locative nominal expres- 
sion in the genitive case. However, it may serve a function of emphasising the 
movement away from (as it does when used with certain adverbs), whether in 
a concrete spatial sense, as in (78), or in an extended temporal sense, as in (79), 
although the latter is not very common. 


(78) éewii tu xu soon-ii thii wh-daand-u 
o water 2sG.NOM apparently pasture-GEN from come.down-PRS-MSG 


‘O water, I see you are coming down from the high pasture’ (A:SHY047) 


(79) rhoosnaam waxt-ii thii be chiitr-a be — kraam th-tia 
morning time-GEN from 1PL.Nom field-oBL go.cv work do-1PL 
‘Let’s go to the field early in the morning and work? (A:WOM474) 


khuna/kéeéi ‘(near) to, with’. These two synomymous postpositions take an 
oblique nominal argument (81) or an accusative pronominal argument (80). They 
are almost exclusively postposed to nouns or pronouns with animate (and par- 
ticularly human) referents. It can describe the position ‘near to, at, with’ as well 
as the movement ‘(near) to’. In the directional meaning, khtina/kéeci may also be 
followed by the ‘to’ in a postpositional sequence (see §8.2.4). 


(80) amzardi tas khuna yhéol-u hin-u 
lion 3SG.ACC near.to come.PFV-MSG_ be.PRS-MSG 
‘The lion approached him? (A:UNF013) 
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(81) tusim Itug-a miis-a_ kéeci ma baasaa mii 
2PL.ERG strange-OBL man-OBL with 1sG.NoM spend.night.cv 1sG.GEN 
bheezati thawéel-i 
disgrace cause.to.do.PFV-F 
‘You disgraced me by making me spend the night with a stranger’ 
(A:UXW051) 


Siiti ‘in, inside’. This postposition, which is also used as a spatial adverb (see 
§8.1.2), takes an oblique nominal argument or an oblique pronominal argument. 
It is exclusively postposed to nouns or pronouns with inanimate referents, par- 
ticularly those denoting enclosed areas or places, such as the ‘house’ in (82). It 
can describe the position ‘in, inside’ as well as the movement ‘into, inside’. 


(82) eeni ghoost-d Siiti ma seé hin-u 
PROX house-oBL inside 1sG.NOM sleep.cv be.PRS-MSG 
‘Inside this very house I was asleep’ (A: HUA014-5) 


In the directional meaning, Siiti may also be followed by the in a postpositional 
sequence (§8.2.4). 


pharé (B phard) ‘along, through, across, over’. This postposition takes an 
oblique nominal argument or an oblique pronominal argument. It is exclusively 
used as a postposition of nouns or pronouns with inanimate referents. It ex- 
presses an outstretched contact of one entity with the surface of another entity 
or that the two are located parallel to one another. Typically this is the way of 
expressing path, as in (83). 


(83) hazrat iisa=aleehisalaam eesé padand-a pharé bi-adan-u 
Lord Isa=peace.be.upon.him REM path-oBL along go-PRS-MsG 
‘Lord Isa [Jesus], PBUH, came walking along that path? (A:ABO033) 


However, this postposition can capture a number of slightly different, but still 
related, positions and movements, such as the bread put on the mouth of the 
dead man in example (84). 


(84) tas mheer-i gal-i zaalim-aan-6om dhit-a —pharé guuli bi 
3sc.acc kill-cv throw-cv brute-PL-oBL =mouth-os1 toward bread also 
de giia de 
put.cv go.PFV.PL PST 


‘The brutes, who had killed him, had also put bread in his mouth and left’ 
(A:GHA076-7) 
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dusi/dadi ‘toward, at, in the direction of’. This postposition takes an oblique 
nominal argument or an accusative pronominal argument if animate and an 
oblique argument if inanimate and locative. While dusi is used in A as well as 
in B, dadi seems to be most common in B. It is used with nouns or pronouns 
with human or animate referents as well as with locative expressions, such as 
the ‘village’ in (85). 


(85) diis-a dusi_ tilil-i hin-i 
village-oBL toward walk.prv-F be.PRS-F 
‘She started to walk toward the village’? (A:KAT085) 


maxadiusi (B muxadisi) ‘before, in front of’. This diachronically complex 
postposition (with the above introduced dusi as one of its components) is also 
used as an adverb. It takes a genitive argument, kunaak-ii in (86), which in most 
cases has a human referent. The relation expressed is commonly of an abstract 
kind. For temporal precedence a compound postposition dii mustu/dii muxaak 
‘before’ is used (§8.2.3). 


(86) kunaak-ii maxadusi 560 kraam ta _ th-eendeéu 
child-GEN in.front.of good.msc work CNTR do-OBLG 
‘One should act properly in front of children’ (A:SMO022) 


patu ‘after, behind’. This postposition takes an oblique nominal argument, as 
in (87), or an accusative pronominal argument. While the same word is almost 
exclusively used as a subordinate conjunction in B (corresponding to pahurta in 
A), it primarily expresses a spatial relationship in A. It is also used in the sense 
of being ‘in the pursuit of’ something. 


(87) pal-i dak tomb-a_ pati 
hide-cv IDEF trunk-oB1 behind 
‘Thid behind a tree trunk and..” (A: HUA072) 


tii ‘until, up to, as far as’. This postposition takes an oblique nominal (and 
inanimate) argument, ‘knees’ in (89), or, if referring to a point in time or space, 
a locative spatial adverb, as seen with eerda in (88). It shows that something 
extends to a specific point in space or time. 
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(88) eerda tii ta  mada=the  Sijra pata nain-u 
there.DIsT up.to CNTR 1sG.NOM=to line knowledge NEG.be.PRS-MsG 
‘T don’t know his line until that point’ (A:ASH015) 


(89) heewand-a4 khut-am tii kir d-aan-u 
winter-OBL knee-OBL.PL as.far.as snow give-PRS-MSG 


‘In the winter the snow reaches up to the knees. (B:DHN4628) 


dapaara (A)/pdandee (B) ‘for’. This postposition, which expresses purpose (if 
inanimate) or beneficiary (if human), takes a genitive argument. The beneficiary 
use can be seen in (90). 


(90) ma ba ani poostra abaiim thii dapaara 
1sG.NOM TOP PROX fattened she.goat.PL 2SG.GEN for 
saat-dan-u=ee 
keep-PRS-MSG=Q 
‘Do you think I have taken care of these fattened goats for you?’ 
(A:PAS093) 


When a purpose is expressed pronominally, it is the form of the pro-adverb 
that expresses a movement from a location (i.e., an ablative) that is being used, 
e.g., eerdai (91) in A, or hataawuu (92) in B. The postposition dapaara/pandee may 
also take as an argument a Verbal Noun in a purpose clause, (see §14.4.2). 


(91) eerdai dapaara muxtalif muxtalif teen-teenii saamaan hin-i 
from.there.pisT for different different RED-REFL things be.PRS-F 
‘For that a lot of different things are needed’ (A: HOW018) 


(92) stun-a the hataawuu pdandee har-dan-a 
pasture-oBL to from.there for take.away-PRS-MPL 


‘That is why we take them to the high pasture’ (B:SHC015) 


8.2.3 Compound postpositions 


Compound postpositions are phrases consisting of one of the simple directional 
postpositions, dii ‘from, of’ and the ‘to’, followed by an adverb. Although this 
list probably is far from exhaustive, this postpositional type does not seem to 
be extremely common in Palula. It should be noted that they need not occur 
immediately next to each other. 
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the nhidara ‘close to, next to’. The spatial adverb nhidara ‘near, nearby’ (see 
§8.1.2) occurs with the postposition the ‘to’", meaning ‘near to, close to’, as in 
example (93). 


(93) malikcheétr thani ghréom-a the nhidara dak chiitr hin-u 
Malikchetre guot village-oBL to near IDEF field be.pRs-MsG 
‘Near to the village, there is a field called Malikchetre’ (A:JAN029) 


The adverb component in the compound can be further modified, such modifi- 
cations, in (94) tuus bi, occurring between the adverb and the simple postposition. 


(94) se wii-a the tuus bi nhidara gii hin-i 
DEF water-OBL to a.little also near g0.PFV.F be.PRS-F 
‘She went a bit closer to the water’? (A:SHY054) 


If the argument is human, e.g., ‘me’ in (95), a compound kee¢i the nhidara, 
consisting of a postpositional sequence (§8.2.4) and an adverb, is used. 


(95) ma kéeci the nhidara bhes 
1sG.NOM with to near sit.down.IMP.sG 
“Sit down next to me!’ (A:AYB029) 


dii mustt/muxdak ‘before, prior to’. The temporal adverb mustu (B muxdak) 
‘before, in the past’ (see §8.1.3) occurs with the postposition dii ‘from’, meaning 
‘prior to’, as in example (96). The compound dii mustt/muxaak also occurs with 
Verbal Nouns in temporal subordination (§14.4.1). 


(96)  asii doodu choodk katur-ad dii dtu sdo kaal-a4 mustu 
1PL.GEN grandfather Choke Kator-os1 from two hundred year-p1 before 
yhool-u hin-u 
come.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘Our ancestor Choke arrived two hundred years prior to the Kator [dy- 
nasty]. (A:ASH047) 


dii dhutra ‘far from, away from’. The spatial adverb mustu (B dhutra) ‘far 
away’ (see §8.1.2) occurs with the postposition dii ‘from’, meaning ‘far from, 
away from’, as in example (97). 
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(97) tanii  chiitrba tanii ghoost-ad dii taqriibantroo uur 
3PL.GEN field Top 3PL.GEN house-oBL from about three four 
kulumiter-a dhtiura de 
kilometre-PL away.from be.PsT 


‘Their field was about three to four kilometres away from their house’ 
(A:WOM468) 


8.2.4 Postpositional sequences 


Another kind of complex postposition consists of a sequence of two simple post- 
positions. The first in the sequence is the semantically more central one, whereas 
the second is a further fine-tuning or specification, usually as far as the direction 
is concerned. Exactly which postpositions can and which cannot be combined in 
this fashion is a matter of further research; (98)—(103) are only a few illustrative 
examples. It should be noted that the noun preceding the postpositional sequence 
is regularly assigned case by the first component of the sequence. The (nominally 
derived) postposition dusi, itself assigning oblique case to the preceding noun in 
(101), receives genitive marking from the second postposiion thii. 


(98) dukur-a Siiti the ghin-i giia hin-a 
hut-oBL inside to take-cv go.PFV.PL be.PRS-MPL 
‘They brought him inside the hut’ (A:KAT062) 


(99) so kunaadk se thaatadak-a khiuna the guum 
DEF.MSG.NOM child DEF monster-OBL near to g0.PFV.MSG 


“The child went over to the monster’ (A:BER003) 
(100) tasti San-ad  jhuli the whaat-u 
3SG.GEN roof-oBLon to come.down.PFV-MSG 
‘T reached [got down to] the roof of his house? (A:HUA091) 
(101) aakatikasaan nikhaat-a gid-a dusii thii 
some persons appear.PFV-MPL Damel-osBL toward.cGEN from 
‘A few people came down, from the Damel side’ (A:JAN043) 


(102) gulsambér ghamburi-m-e bhéti wii tesée muxadusi phara 
forest.flower flower-PL-GEN bouquet water 3sc.GEN in.front.of along 
wheelil-i 
bring.down.PFV-F 


‘The water brought down a bouquet of forest flowers in front of her: 
(B:FLW805) 
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(103) jeep-i wée yuu se ghamburi-m ghadil-im 
pocket-ostin from per flower-pL _ take.out.PpFV-FPL 


‘He brought out the flowers from inside his pocket. (B:FLW794) 


The second component in the sequence wee ytiu in (103) does not occur as an in- 
dependent postposition but is certainly related to the ablative function of this par- 
ticular segment (y)uu/w(uu) occurring in a few spatial expressions, especially in 
the B variety: hatda-(w)uu ‘from there’, arda-(y)uu ‘from there’, indee-(y)uu ‘from 
here’, goo-(y)uu ‘from where’, but also as -oo in some temporal adverbs in A (see 
§8.1.3 above). Schmidt & Kohistani mention a rare ablative suffix -nyuu/nuu/uu 
in Kohistani Shina with a very similar distribution (2001: 130). 
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9.1 The verb and its properties 


Distributionally, the verb normally occurs clause-finally, functioning as the main 
predicate of the clause. The verb in (1) is preceded by a single argument, a subject, 
whereas the verb in (2) is preceded by an oblique (postpositional) object, a subject 
and a direct object (see Chapter 12). 


(1) hazratjaan uthiit-u 
Hazrat.Jan stand.up.PFV-MsG 
‘Hazrat Jan stood up. (A:GHU025) 


(2) se yar-i the asim tas phedool-u 
DEF peak-oBL to 1PL.ERG 38G.ACC bring.PFV-MSG 
‘We brought him to the peak? (A:GHA029) 


Verbs can also function as the predicate of a dependent clause, and depending 
on what type of clause this is, the verb occurs as an inflected finite verb (just like 
in the examples above) or in one of its non-finite forms (see §14.3—-§14.6). Usually, 
the verb also then is clause-final. 

Phonologically, the vast majority of all verb stems in Palula are either mono- 
or disyllabic, the monosyllabic stem being the most commonly occurring non- 
derived stem.! Verb stems are without exception accented on their final syllable, 
either on a short vowel or on the first mora of a long vowel. 

The typical monosyllabic verb stem has a CVC-structure, but CVCC, CCVC, 
CCCVC and VC also occur. A small class of (about ten) monosyllabic verbs has 
a CV, or a CCV, stem, among them some of the most frequently occurring verbs 
in the language. These different patterns are exemplified in Table 9.1. 


' The distinction between derived and non-derived stems is not altogether straightforward, as, 
from a diachronic perspective, many transitive stems that can be considered derived causatives 
do not have any synchronic non-causative counterparts. For the most part in this work, I 
consider those as stems in their own right, ie. non-derived. I refrain from distinguishing 
between root and stem, as that would raise more questions than could be answered here. 
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Table 9.1: Examples of mono-syllabic verb stems 
bud- ‘cause pain, sting’ CVC 
krin- ‘sell’ CCVC 
dhraj- ‘be stretched out, grow tall’ CCCVC 
kamb- ‘shiver’ CVCC 
ac- ‘enter’ VC 
su- ‘sleep’ CV 
bhe- ‘become’ CCV 

Table 9.2: Examples of poly-syllabic verb stems 
mane- ‘say’ CVCV 
coonta- ‘write, embroider’ CVCCV 
bhanja- ‘beat’ CCVCCV 
dhroonké- ‘bray, moo’ CECVCCY: 
troké- ‘become thin’ CCVCV 
dhraké- ‘pull, draw’ CCCVCV 
uri- ‘let out, pour’ VCV 
urbha- ‘fly something’ VCCCV 
bisam- ‘rest’ CVCVC 
sambar- ‘watch out, defend oneself?’ CVCCVC 
aamuus- ‘forget’ VCVC 
utrap- ‘run’ VCCVC 
karooré- ‘dig, scratch’ CVCVCV 
tramaké- ‘fondle, fumble’ CCVCVCV 
badhoora- ‘butt (horns)’ CVCCVCV 
akaté- ‘gather, meet’ VCVCV 
aamburé- ‘rub, wrinkle’ VCCVCV 
buloosta- ‘snatch, fight over’ CVCVCCV 


There is a variety of structures among disyllabic verb stems (Table 9.2), the 
most common being a CVCV stem, and for the small group of trisyllabic verb 


stems, CVCVCV is the most common. 


Although verbs form a major word class in most, if not all, of the world’s 
languages, the way events are encoded varies a great deal. One effect of this 
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is a dramatic variation in the number of verbs found in languages. While at one 
extreme, the main European languages, such as English, can boast 10,000 or more 
verbs, there are at the other extreme languages in other parts of the world with 
markedly different lexical structures that manage with minimal verbal systems 
of 10-40 simple verbs (Viberg 1994: 347-348, 2006: 409). In the light of that 
we will try to discern whether Palula has a verbal structure similar to European 
languages or should rather be included in the category of languages with minimal 
verbal systems or at least be said to share some lexical characteristics of either 
one. 

Regardless of the size of the verb lexicon, the twenty most frequent verbs in 
any one language tend to have some characteristics in common, and a number of 
basic meanings coded as verbs are more or less bound to show up here (Viberg 
2006: 209). The presence of the verbs GO, GIVE, TAKE, MAKE, SEE and SAY, 
Viberg (1994: 247) points out as unmarked, in this sense, occurring as highly 
frequent verbs in English and in a number of other European languages as well 
as in non-European languages. 

In Palula, too, we find these verbs among the Top Twenty (Table 9.3), if we 
count har- ‘take away’ as roughly corresponding to TAKE and daché- ‘look’ as 
equivalent to SEE, although in the latter case there is a more general perception 
verb pas-, glossed as ‘see’, that is 27th in the ranking. Viberg (2006: 409) refers 
to these “universal” verbs as nuclear, covering such basic semantic domains as 
motion, possession, production, verbal communication and perception. He also 
mentions the verbs HIT, COME, KNOW and WANT as possible candidates for 
this nuclear group, although with a typologically slightly more marked status. 
In the Palula Top Twenty list we also find HIT and COME, whereas the closest 
equivalent of WANT shows up in the 21-40 range as dawa- ‘ask for’ and KNOW 
(as a simple verb) with an even lower frequency. 

Not all the Top Twenty verbs of European languages, such as English, are nu- 
clear in the same sense and must therefore be defined as language- or area-spe- 
cific. This is the case with BE and HAVE, the first one being the overall most 
frequent in almost all European languages, and the second a verb with few par- 
allels outside Europe. In English, the modals will, can, may, shall and must are 
all among the twenty most frequent, and in many other European languages the 
modals CAN and MUST are found in this frequency range (Viberg 1994: 346- 
349). 

A similar tendency can be seen when studying the Palula Top Twenty list. 
As in European languages, an equivalent of BE tops the list by a wide margin, 
not wholly surprising considering the solidly Indo-European identity of this lan- 
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guage. The suppletive and defective verb hin- ‘is’, with its invariable past-tense 
form de? (itself possibly a grammaticalisation of a participle form of GIVE) is the 
Palula copula as well as an important auxiliary participating in the formation of 
a number of periphrastic tense-aspect categories. The verb hdans- ‘live, exist’ is 
in a similar manner grammaticalised in one of its uses, mainly “standing in” for 
the defective hin- in some of the TMA categories. 

The two verbal communication verbs thané- and mané- interact in a language- 
specific way and are, beyond their simple characteristic as utterance-verbs that 
take direct-quote complements (Givon 2001a: 155), also grammaticalised in one 
or more forms as quotatives and hearsay markers, respectively, see §10.2.4 and 
§14.5.1.3 The high frequency of the verbs bhe- ‘become’, the- ‘do, make’, and de- 
‘give’ reflects a subareal feature that we will have reason to return to in our dis- 
cussion below, namely that in addition to their more literal meaning mainly are 
featured as verbalisers (Masica 1991: 368) or “dummy verbs” in so-called “con- 
junct verbs” (1991: 326), see §9.6.1. 

Another language-specific or possibly subarea specific feature can be traced in 
the presence of at least four verbs coding events close to COME and GO among 
the Top Twenty: be- ‘go’, yhe- ‘come’, whe- ‘get down’ and nikhé- ‘appear, get out’. 
While the first two of these four motion verbs are spatially (but not directionally) 
neutral, the two others include a spatial specification (along with a directional 
neutralisation), whe- coding a movement up-to-down, and nikhé- a movement 
inside-to-outside. Another verb belonging to this group, although with respect to 
frequency at a much lower ranking, is ukhé- ‘get up’, coding a movement reverse 
of whe-, i.e. down-to-up. This tendency finds a number of parallels in other areas 
of the lexicon (spatially “fine-tuned” adverbs, demonstratives, postpositions, etc). 

Leaving the individual verbs, their lexical-grammatical characteristics, and the 
events they code aside, one of the more striking observations we can make has 
to do with the relative textual verb occurrence within certain frequency ranges. 
Viberg (2006: 409) claims that the twenty most frequent verbs tend to cover 
close to 50 per cent of the textual frequency of verbs in European languages. 
He compares that with the language Kalam in Papua New Guinea, with a total 
number of simple verbs around 100, of which fifteen verbs account for 90 per cent 
of the textual occurrences. As indicated in Table 9.4, Palula is located between 


* The form de is alternatively analysable as a mere past-tense marker, see §9.3.12 and §13.1, and 
as such not part of any verb-specific paradigm. 

> This, however, is not reflected to any greater extent in this frequency count where only finite 
verb forms are taken into account. 
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Table 9.3: Palula Verbs Top Twenty. The twenty most frequent verbs. (The per- 
centage is calculated on occurrence of finite verb forms in the text 


corpus.) 

Palula verb stem Approximate gloss % occurrence 
1 hin- ‘be’ 25.0 
2 bhe- ‘become’ 8.2 
3 the- “do, make’ 7.7 
4 be- ‘go’ 55 
5 maneé- ‘say’ 5.0 
6 haans- ‘live, exist’ 3.9 
7 de- ‘give’ 3.6 
8 yhe- ‘come’ 3.6 
9 thané- ‘call, say, name’ 2.3 
10 whe- ‘get down’ 1.8 
11 kha- ‘eat’ 17 
12 nikhé- ‘appear, get out’ 1.4 
13 daché- ‘look’ 1.2 
14 har- ‘take away’ 11 
15 mhaaré- ‘kill Bs 
16 je- ‘hit, beat’ 11 
17 uri- ‘let out, pour’ 0.9 
18 bhes- ‘sit down’ 0.9 
19 chooreé- ‘put’ 0.8 
20 khooja- ‘ask’ 0.8 


77.7 


these two, with close to 80 per cent accounted for by the Top Twenty verbs. 
That makes it significantly different from the European type, but it is still quite 
different from languages with minimal verbal systems. 

Interestingly, half of the occurrences in text is accounted for by only the five 
topmost verbs, among them the two most productive verbalisers, bhe- ‘become’ 
and the- ‘do, make’, with the other fifteen verbs in the Top Twenty comprising 
another quarter of all verbs. The following twenty verbs account for a tenth, 
while the remaining 100 or so verbs only represent twelve per cent of the total 
number of verbs occurring in the text corpus. This does not mean that Palula 
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Table 9.4: Palula textual verb occurrence related to frequency ranges 


Frequency range (number of verbs) % finite verb occurrence 
1-5 (5) 51.5 
6-20 (15) 26.2 
21-40 (20) 10.0 
41-138 (98) 12.3 
All (138) 100.0 


has no more than 138 simple verbs (in fact, I have elicited more or less complete 
paradigms for nearly 400 verbs‘), but it suggests that the total number is likely 
to be in the hundreds rather than in the thousands, and that any verbs beyond 
these 138 are quite infrequent, although we must not make too hasty conclusions 
based on a rather small corpus that is somewhat limited in terms of genre. Can 
the lexical structure observed for Palula in some ways be related to lexical typol- 
ogy in general? Is it possible to trace any particular areal or subareal features 
responsible for some of the properties of the lexical structure in Palula? Are we 
observing the effects of an ongoing development of the lexical structure in one 
direction or the other? These are big and interrelated questions, and I only intend 
to hint at some possible explanations and give suggestions for further research. 
Viberg (2006: 409) only contrasts two extremes as it seems; on the one hand, 
we have, from a European perspective, well-known languages with large ver- 
bal systems, comprising thousands of simple verbs, some with very specialised 
meanings; on the other, we have languages with minimal systems, comprising 
less than 100 simple verbs. In the latter case, a small set of simple verbs are used 
systematically as building blocks to form complex verbs with more specialised 
meanings equal to those of semantically specialised simple verbs in the languages 
of the former type. Palula, however, does not really fit into any of those two ex- 
tremes. Instead it seems to belong to an intermediary type. Its verb inventory 
is quite rich, and some meanings are rather specialised, as we saw above with 
the spatially specified motion verbs, but we can probably count the total number 
in the hundreds rather than in the thousands. It shares with the “minimal type” 
the property of specialised event coding by means of complex verbs (or rather, 
complex predicates). Viberg (2006: 348) exemplifies two such strategies, one 


* As simple verbs in this case, I also consider attested stems derived productively with the va- 
lency-increasing @/awd-suffix and the valency-decreasing ij-suffix respectively. 
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combining a noun or an adjective with a verb, and in effect forming new lexical 
units equal to simple verbs: noun+verb > complex predicate, or adjective+verb 
> complex predicate; another by combining two verbs: verb1+verb2 > complex 
predicate. 

The former strategy (discussed below, §9.6.1) is well attested in Palula, and I 
will, in line with Masica (1991: 326), refer to this as the conjunct verb construction 
(while in some other traditions it is called a light verb construction). It is a pro- 
ductive and easily applicable strategy, especially for verbalising culturally new 
concepts, and we find, perhaps not surprisingly, a substantial number of loan 
words (primarily from Urdu or Pashto) in the so-called “host” slot of conjunct 
verbs. The conjunct verb as a phenomenon is neither language-specific nor area- 
specific. Instead it seems to be a feature (although not exclusively) of languages 
in a larger “macro-area”, possibly comprising a large part of Asia. Nevertheless, 
Masica notes “impressionistically” that it does appear to be more common in the 
northern part of South Asia than in the south, possibly owing something to Per- 
sian influence (1991: 368). As already noted above, there are primarily three verbs 
acting as verbalisers in Palula, each representing a particular argument structure 
(see §13.2.8). This strategy may very well be on the increase in Palula, partly due 
to influence from languages of wider communication. Since it is such a produc- 
tive strategy, especially for incorporating culturally new concepts (Gambhir 1993: 
85), it is not too farfetched to assume that once a model like this has been estab- 
lished even simple verbs with a specific meaning already existing in the language 
may be replaced by the more easily accessible host + verbaliser constructions. So 
far in Palula, however, it seems to be primarily a question of creating entirely 
new vocabulary to suit new situations, such as access to new technology, for- 
mal education and acquisition of new knowledge, and only to a limited extent 
a matter of replacing already existing basic vocabulary. 

The latter is of course not in itself a threat to the Palula inherited lexicon, but 
it may eventually mean a rather radical restructuring. An example of this we 
can see in Persian, which in many ways stands as an “areal model” as far as 
conjunct verbs are concerned. In Persian, these “new” verb complexes have been 
gradually replacing “old” simple verbs for the last 700 years, resulting in the 
existence of numerous parallel complex and simple verbs corresponding to more 
or less the same verbal concepts. An additional effect of this phenomenon has 
been to provide a literary language or prestigious register in which the simple 
verb is used vis-a-vis an everyday language in which the corresponding complex 
predicate is applied to a much higher degree (Folli, Harley & Karimi 2005: 1369). 
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The second strategy mentioned above, through which new predicates can be 
formed by combining two simple verbs, is not as well attested in Palula (some 
possible examples will be discussed under §9.6.2), while it is considered a typical — 
although not exclusive — IA feature (Ebert 2006: 559; Masica 2001: 250-252). 

As to the structural properties of verbs, all the three morphological markers 
commonly found on verbs (Viberg 2006: 409) are present in Palula: TMA mark- 
ers, agreement markers, and valency markers. These will be dealt with in §9.4- 
§9.5, but before discussing these inflectional categories, some important classes 
of verb stems will be introduced and exemplified. 


9.2 Stems and verb classes 


As far as inflectional morphology is concerned, there are two main morphologi- 
cal verb classes in Palula, which I have chosen to refer to as L-verbs — an open, 
productive and large class —- and T-verbs — a closed, non-productive and rather 
heterogeneous class. Additionally, there is a small group of verbs with stems that 
are suppletive to varying degrees (see Table 9.5). Also within each of the main 
classes there are variations in the inflectional paradigms (described in detail be- 
low) due to accent-position and the quality of stem vowels. 

All of the inflectional suffixes are each associated with either a perfective or 
an imperfective stem, as illustrated in the partial paradigm (Table 9.5). For most 
verbs the perfective stem (stripped of its perfective “inflection”) is identical to the 


Table 9.5: Partial paradigm illustrating stems and main morphological verb 


classes 

L-verb T-verb Suppletive verb 

‘cross’ ‘climb, rise, quarrel’ ‘see’ 
Imperfective stem lang- sac- pas- 
Present (Msc) lang-aan-u sac-dan-u pas-dan-u 
Future (3sc) laang-a saac-a paas-a 

(B laang-e) (B saac-e) (B paas-e) 
Imperative (sc) laang saacé paas 
Perfective stem langil- sdat- dhrist- 
Perfective (Msc) langil-u saat-u dhrist-u 
Perfective (Fsc) langil-i séet-i dhrist-i 
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imperfective stem (see §9.4.3), but in some of the classes the two are clearly dis- 
tinguished as separate stems. For a more consistent treatment, however, I have 
chosen to indicate all perfective stems in this work inclusive of morphological 
perfectivity, regardless of it being present in a regular or predictable form or as 
stem modification/alternation only. Apart from imperfective-perfective stem al- 
ternations, some imperfective stems show vowel alternations between imperfec- 
tive verb forms with an accent-bearing suffix and those imperfective verb forms 
that are formed with an accent-neutral suffix (as described in §3.4.3 and §3.5.1). 
What I cite as a stem (with a final hyphen) is an underlying form, mostly cor- 
responding to the non-strengthened vowel quality/quantity found with accent- 
bearing suffixes. 


9.3 Morphological verb classes 


The following classification of verbs into different classes is based on formal crite- 
ria, taking both stem alternation and inflectional allomorphy into consideration. 
Only a few inflectional categories will be exemplified in the present section, es- 
pecially as indicators of verb class membership, whereas a fuller description of 
verb inflection follows in §9.4. 


9.3.1 Consonant-ending L-verbs 


As mentioned above, the L-class, so named because of its perfective ending in 
il, ool, etc., includes the majority of verbs and is also the productive formation 
insofar as new simple verbs are formed (which, however, is synchronically quite 
rare). Within this large class, we can discern three important subclasses, each 
including a substantial number of verbs, primarily recognised on the basis of 
suffix vowels (or more correctly the vowels arising from the coalescing of final 
stem vowel and an actual suffix vowel). The first is verbs with consonant-ending 
stems (Table 9.6). The great majority of them are intransitive, and all morpholog- 
ical passives formed with -ij (see §9.5.2) also belong to this subclass, but a few 
non-derived transitive verbs are also found. For perfective stems, the accent al- 
ways occurs on the final vowel i (of the segment il), which is the single feature 
setting them apart from the imperfective stems. One of the more prominent fea- 
tures of this subclass is the consonant-ending singular imperative, for most of 
these verbs identical to the stem itself. 

A few examples of the large subclass of consonant-ending L-verbs are shown 
in Table 9.7. Regular morphophonemic alternations aa—oo-ee, ee—ii and a—aa (as 
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Table 9.6: Partial paradigm for consonant-ending L-verbs 


© . by 
reach, arrive 


Imperfective stem phed- 

Present (Msc) phed-aan-u 
Future (3sc) phéd-a (B phéd-e) 
Imperative (sc) phéd 

Perfective stem phedil- 
Perfective (Msc) phedil-u 
Perfective (Fsc) phedil-i 


Table 9.7: A selection of consonant-ending L-verbs 


chin- ‘cut’ ghuar- (ghudar-) ‘boil’ (itr) 

bat- (baat-) “fit? bisam- (bisaam-) ‘rest’ 

bilij- ‘melt’ khond- ‘talk’ 

haans- (héons-, ‘stay, live’ jhaan- (jhéon-, ‘recognise, know’ 
heens-) jheen-) 

buchtin- ‘card (wool) kamb- (kdamb-) ‘shiver’ 

bulad- (buldaad-) ‘search for’ — ntiut- ‘return’ (tr) 

éar- (€dar-) ‘graze’ (itr) —_pichil- ‘slip’ 

utrap- (utraap-) ‘run’ udhéew- (udhiiw-) ‘flee’ 


shown by the parenthetical forms in the lists with examples in this chapter) are 
results of historical strengthening/lengthening and umlaut (as described in §1.4 
and §3.5). 


9.3.2 a-ending L-verbs 


The next subclass comprises verbs with stems ending in an accented 4 (Table 9.8). 
Many, but not all, of these verbs are transitive, and among them we also find all 
causative and transitive verbs (productively) derived with -d@ or -awa from non- 
causative and intransitive verbs. The final vowel of the stem has coalesced with 
the suffix vowel and sometimes been subject to further historical strengthening 
or given rise to umlaut. Unique for this particular subclass are thus the future 
verb forms with 6o and the perfective segments 6ol or éel. 
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Table 9.8: Partial paradigm for a-ending L-verbs 


‘eat’ 


Imperfective stem kha- 


Present (Msc) kha-dan-u, /k"i'anu/, etc. 
Future (3sc) khoo (B khiu) 
Imperative (sc) kha 


Perfective stem khaal- (<kha- + -il) 
Perfective (Msc) khool-u (B khiul-u) 
Perfective (Fsc) khéel-i 


The stem-a followed by the suffix -dan has resulted in a few parallel present 
tense surface realisations: /k"aja:nu/, /k*iamnu/, /k"a:jnu/, /‘k"ajnu/. The form 
with the epenthetic -y- /j/ is the dominant one in the B variety, whereas the 
other forms are commonly heard in A.° This is one of the largest subclasses, and — 
again — the verbs listed in Table 9.9 are only a few examples. 


Table 9.9: A selection of a-ending L-verbs 


sama- ‘build’ jhaana- ‘wake up’ (itr) 
leewa- ‘lie (tell a lie)’ khooja- ‘ask’ 

butsa- ‘inject, pierce’ langa- ‘take across’ 
bha- ‘be able to’ bhuuja- ‘wake up’ (tr) 
bhanja- ‘beat’ lisa- ‘close’ 

coontd- ‘write, embroider’ mucd- ‘open, untie’ 
éula- ‘rock’ paca- ‘cook’ 
dhanga- _ ‘bury, plant’ sa- ‘put on’ 


9.3.3 e-ending L-verbs 


The third important subclass of L-verbs (Table 9.10) includes both intransitive and 
transitive verbs. Here we find some transitive verbs clearly corresponding to or 


° Morgenstierne (1941: 22) does not report any forms other than those with y, which is why we 
can assume that to be the more conservative pronunciation and the other ones to have evolved 
during the last few decades. 
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derived from intransitive verbs in other verb classes, although often through less 
transparent (and synchronically unproductive) processes than the ones we found 
in the a-ending class. 


Table 9.10: Partial paradigm for e-ending L-verbs 


‘kill’ 
Imperfective stem mbhaaré- 
Present (Msc) mhaar-aan-u 
Future (3sc) mhaar-ti 
Imperative (sc) mhaar-a (B mhaaré) 
Perfective stem mheeril- (< mhaaré- + -il) 
Perfective (msc) mheeril-u 
Perfective (Fsc) mheeril-i 


A few other examples of such verbs are displayed in Table 9.11. An underlying 
(and historical) final accented é is assumed here that also occurs in the surface 
form of B (but not A) imperative singular. Although the final é has been subject 
to deletion in most other forms, the future tense -ii results from the coalescence 
of this stem-é and the suffix-e (compare with the -ée in the closed syllable of the 
2sc future verb form in B, at-éer, etc, where this strengthening process has not 
applied). 


Table 9.11: A selection of e-ending L-verbs 


akaté- ‘gather’ (tr) ghasé- ‘catch, take’ 
até- ‘bring’ naamé-(neem-) ‘bow 
buchaalé- ‘become hungry’ gadé-(B ghadé-) ‘take off, take 
(bucheel-) out’ 

niaaté- (nieet-) ‘shave, shear’ whaalé- (wheel-) ‘take down’ 
bhe- ‘become’ the- ‘do’ 

capé- ‘chew, gnaw’ pitée- ‘close’ 

daché- ‘look’ phaalé- (pheel-) ‘newline, chop’ 
cuusé- ‘suck’ ghandé- ‘fasten, tie’ 


Only some of the verbs in this class have a long accented vowel in the perfec- 
tive forms with iil, while most are left with a short il. don’t have any explanation 
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for this, but interestingly, Morgenstierne (1941: 22-23) has documented alterna- 
tive (“older”) forms of the- ‘do’: thidnu (PRs Msc) and thielo (pFv Msc), which 
suggests that there may have been for all e-ending verbs an intermediate form 
with both the vowel quality of the stem and that of the suffix preserved. For this 
particular verb, the modern perfective forms differ between the dialects, so that 
the A form uses a long iil, whereas B has a short il. Also, the converbs of the- and 
bhe- (two extremely frequent verbs, being the two most common verbalisers, see 
§9.6.1 and §13.2.8) are formed with e (the and bhe) instead of the -i of the other 
verbs of this subclass. 


9.3.4 Other L-verbs 


Two other frequent L-verbs should be mentioned that do not easily fit into any 
of the above-mentioned subclasses: yhe- ‘come’ and ru- ‘cry’ (in Table 9.12). Both 
have (at least historically) stems ending in vowels that in various ways interact 
with the suffix-vowels. 


Table 9.12: Partial paradigm for two vowel-ending L-verbs 


‘come’ ‘cry 
Imperfective stem —yhe- ru- 
Present (Msc) yh-dand-u ru-aan-u 
Future (3sc) yh-ii (B yii) r-ii 
Imperative (sc) yha (B yé) ro 
Perfective stem yhaal- ruul- 
Perfective (Msc) yhool-u (B yuul-u) — rtiul-u 


Perfective (Fsc) yhéel-i (B yéel-i) ruul-i 


Although the paradigm of ru-in many ways reminds us of that of the e-ending 
L-verbs, and therefore in some sense could be seen as a subgroup of that class, 
yhe- presents a more complicated case. For one thing, the present tense is not like 
anything we have seen in the classes presented above, with its dand-formation 
instead of the dan-suffix we have seen so far. There is reason to return to this 
issue shortly, as this present-formation is also a conspicuous feature of a group 
of T-verbs. The other problem has to do with the quality of the underlying stem 
vowel, giving rise to a future suffix akin to the e-ending verbs above, while the 
perfective is more what would be expected with a final a. Although I represent 
the stem with a final e for the time being, it is merely a vocalic placeholder; it 
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Table 9.13: Partial paradigm for consonant-ending T-verbs 


‘forget’ ‘understand’ ‘take’ 
Imperfective stem aamuus- buj- ghin- 
Present (Msc) aamuus-aan-u buj-aan-u ghin-dan-u 
Future (3sc) aamuus-a buj-a ghin-a 
Imperative (sc) aamuus buj ghin 
Perfective stem aamuust- bud- ghiin- 
Perfective (Msc) aamuust-u bud-u ghiin-u 
Perfective (Fsc) aamuust-i bud-i ghiin-i 


may very well go back to a stem ending in a diphthong di or éi. In B there is 
also an unexpected alternation between y and yh, stem-initially, an alternation 
that cuts right through the imperfective realm. We will return to this issue of 
aspiration when discussing the other verbs with -dand, but for now we will only 
regard it as an irregularity among the L-verbs. 

While the L-verbs within their respective three subclasses present a rather 
homogeneous picture, the paradigms of the T-verbs display a much higher de- 
gree of irregularity. In reality, these verbs, together with the suppletive verbs 
mentioned, could be seen as a continuum stretching from verbs with almost ag- 
glutinative morphology, through verbs that show an increasingly irregular cor- 
respondence between perfective and imperfective stems, and ending up at the 
other extreme with entirely suppletive verbs, without any segments in common 
and with irregular inflections. 


9.3.5 Consonant-ending T-verbs 


The T-verbs form, together with the suppletive verbs, a closed class of verbs, com- 
prising between 50 and 60 verbs altogether in my database. Many of these verbs 
form their perfectives with a plosive segment, in the clear cases a t-suffix, but 
often this has been assimilated with preceding stem segments, hence the name. 
The largest subclass of the T-verbs are those with a stem ending in a consonant 
(Table 9.13). Like the consonant-ending L-verbs, the imperative singular is identi- 
cal to the imperfective stem, save for historical strengthening/lengthening. This 
class includes intransitive as well as transitive verbs, with no particular prefer- 
ence for one or the other. 
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Table 9.14: A selection of consonant-ending T-verbs 


béest- (biist-) biist- ‘wind up’ 

lhay- (lhaay-) laad- ‘find’ 

har- (haar-) hir- ‘take away’ 

kirn- (krin-) kriint- ‘sell’ 

khinj- khind- ‘become tired’ 
lun- luunt- ‘cut, reap’ 

bhes- bhet- ‘sit down’ 

muc- mut- ‘rain’ 

pac- (paac-) paak- ‘ripen, be cooked’ 
mar- (maar-) mur- ‘die’ 

pées- (piis-) pist- ‘grind’ 

pil- piil- ‘drink’ 

sil- stit- ‘sew’ 

Suj- Sud- ‘end, finish’ (itr) 
niis- niist- ‘falter’ 

Sus- Suk- ‘dry’ (itr) 

sun- stiunt- ‘hear’ 

sac- (saac-) sdat- ‘quarrel, climb, light’ 


In some cases, the imperfective and perfective stems are identical or nearly 
identical, save for a t-segment added to the perfective. In other cases, the stems 
are considerably different, involving stem vowel alternation, alternation between 
an aspirated and an unaspirated stem, metathesis or assimilation of a final conso- 
nant with the perfective t-element. In the list with additional examples of such 
verbs (Table 9.14), the imperfective stem is listed in the first column along with 
an alternating imperfective stem form within parenthesis, followed by the per- 
fective stem in the second column. 


9.3.6 e-ending T-verbs 


The next subclass, e-ending T-verbs (Table 9.15), is considerably smaller than the 
consonant-ending subclass, and is similar to the e-ending L-verbs. Even here we 
need to reconstruct a stem ending in an accented é, and again the B variety has 
regularly preserved this é in imperative singular. The perfective and imperfective 
stems are identical for all of these verbs, save for an ending segment iit or it in 
the perfective. 
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Some more examples are displayed in Table 9.16. Some of these verbs are to 
varying degrees grammaticalised in some of their uses, de- (and possibly also je-) 
as a verbaliser, and thané- as a quotative, and mané- as a hearsay marker. Like 
the- ‘do’ and bhe- ‘become’ of the e-ending L-verbs, de- and je- occur as converbs 
(see §13.2.8) in the forms de and je instead of with the regular suffix -i. 


9.3.7 Accent-shifting T-verbs 


Two small groups of T-verbs can be described as hybrids between consonant- 
ending and e-ending verbs. The verbs in one of them (Table 9.17) behave like the 
consonant-ending verbs in the imperfective and like the e-ending verbs in the 
perfective. 

The verbs of the other group (Table 9.18) look like e-ending verbs in the imper- 
fective but like consonant-ending verbs in the perfective. 

Whereas the first group is all intransitive, with similar imperfective and per- 
fective stems, the second are all transitive with some sort of unpredictable stem 
alternation. Most likely, galé- and ukualé- have developed from being e-ending 
L-verbs (which they still are in B) to assimilating the two identical segments adja- 
cent to one another and thus losing their characteristic il-endings. The e-ending 
L-verb whaalé- ‘take down’ (presented above), which is structurally similar and 
semantically parallel to ukualé-, is accent-shifting with some speakers of the A 
variety. 


9.3.8 aand-verbs 


As already mentioned above, there is a group of four (intransitive) motion verbs 
that all share the present-tense allomorph -dand vis-a-vis the usual -dan. One 
of them, yhe- ‘come’, an L-verb with a unique paradigm, was mentioned already. 
The remaining three (in Table 9.19) are T-verbs. As with yhe-, the final e-element 
is merely a vocalic placeholder as far as representation is concerned.° 
Following Morgenstierne (1941: 22), the present-tense suffix is analysed as 
an old participle -ant-. What we do not know at this point is why it mostly oc- 
currs in modern-day Palula as -adan, whereas only this small group of verbs, with 
its -aand, has preserved the consonant cluster (although with a lengthened vowel 


° The paradigm of this verb is not entirely stable within the A dialect; it is sometimes treated as 
an L-verb. 

7 In B (and for some A-speakers) an e-ending L-verb. 

°T have suggested an underlying -éi elsewhere (Liljegren & Haider 2011; 2015b). This is also 
reflected in the morphological representation in the sample texts. 
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Table 9.15: Partial paradigm for e-ending T-verbs 


‘apply’ 
Imperfective stem malé- 
Present (Msc) mal-aan-u 
Future (3sc) mal-ii 
Imperative (sc) mala (B male) 
Perfective stem maliit- 
Perfective (Msc) maliit-u 
Perfective (Fsc) maliit-i 


Table 9.16: A selection of e-ending T-verbs 


bhayé- bhayiit- ‘sow, cultivate’ —_khal- khaliit- ‘stir’® 
ciiré- ciirtit- ‘be delayed’ mané- maniit- ‘say’ 

de- dit- ‘give’ phrayé-  phrayiit- ‘send’’ 
je- jit- ‘hit, shoot’ thané- thantit- ‘say, call’ 


Table 9.17: Examples of accent-shifting T-verbs, type 1 


aé- (aac-) actit- ‘enter’ pal- (paal-) paliit- ‘be hidden’ 
bhiy- bhiyiit- ‘beafraid’  Siy- Siytit- ‘fall, be 
dropped’ 


dhar- (dhdar-)  dhariit- ‘remain’ 


Table 9.18: Examples of accent-shifting T-verbs, type 2 


galé- geél-/gail- ‘throw, leave’* ukualé- _ukuéel- ‘throw, leave’? 


chooré- — ¢htuiun- ‘put’ 


“In B an e-ending L-verb. 
> In B an e-ending L-verb. 
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Table 9.19: Partial paradigm for T-verbs with -aand (present) 


‘appear, ‘come/go/ ‘come/go down’ 
come out’ climb up’ 
Imperfective stem _nikhé- ukhé- whe- 
Present (Msc) nikh-aand-u ukh-aand-u wh-aand-u 
Future (3sc) nikh-ii ukh-ii wh-ii 
Imperative (sc) nikha ukha wha 
Perfective stem nikhdat- ukhaat- whaat- 
Perfective (Msc) nikhdat-u ukhdat-u whaat-u 
Perfective (Fsc) nikhéet-i ukhéet-i wheet-i 


and with the plosive voiced in the position before the vocalic gender/number 
suffix, of which both are well-supported processes in the Palula diachronic de- 
velopment). One line of thought to be pursued is that aspiration, now segmen- 
tally at the onset of the first syllable, historically would have been located at 
the morpheme break, i.e. between the stem and the participial suffix (ukhdaand- 
< uké+h+ant), only later transposed leftwards (another well-attested process in 
the Palula lexicon). This is supported by the lack of aspiration in, for instance, 
the historical derivation ukualé- ‘bring up’ from ukhé- ‘come/go/climb up’. 


9.3.9 i-ending T-verbs 


Another subclass of equal size is one ending (at least underlyingly) with the 
vowel i, as seen in Table 9.20. They are also (Table 9.21), like the previous group, 
in some sense motion verbs, at least three of them describing upward motion. 
Two of them are transitive and two intransitive (including the already exempli- 


fied uthi-). 


9.3.10 u-ending T-verb 


In my database, there is a single T-verb ending in a vowel u (or 0), the verb su- 
‘sleep, fall asleep’ (in Table 9.22). 


9.3.11 Suppletive verbs 


There are only three radically suppletive verbs in the language. One, pas-/dhrist- 
‘see’, was already introduced in Table 9.5. The other two are the verbs be-/g(a)- 
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Table 9.20: Partial paradigm for i-ending T-verbs 


‘get/stand up’ 
Imperfective stem — uthi- 
Present (Msc) uth-aan-u 
Future (3sc) uthii 
Imperative (sc) uthi 
Perfective stem uthiit- 
Perfective (Msc) uthiit-u 
Perfective (Fsc) uthiit-i 


Table 9.21: Examples of i-ending T-verbs 


uch(i)- uchii- ‘lift (up) —_ur(i)- urii- ‘pour, let out’ 
urbh(i)- urbhii- ‘fly’ 


‘go’ and the copula/auxiliary hin-/de. The latter will be presented in §9.3.12 along 
with other highly irregular or defective verbs. Due to its unique forms, the verb 
‘go’ is presented in a more comprehensive paradigm in Table 9.23, although we 
will return to the inflectional categories themselves and their functions in the 
sections to follow. 


9.3.12 Irregular verbs and verbs with highly grammaticalised 
functions 


The copula/tense auxiliary 


The copula/tense auxiliary has an incomplete paradigm, displayed in Table 9.24, 
using forms of the verb hdans- ‘live, stay’ in the imperfective with non-present 
reference. The perfective (or more correctly, past, as far as this particular verb 
is concerned) de is invariable and most probably a (fairly recent) grammaticali- 
sation of the conjunctive participle of de- ‘give, put’. There is as far as I know 
no other Shina variety with a similar past-tense copula. Instead they all tend to 
go back to the same stem: Kalkoti aas, Sauji al-, Gilgiti as- (Radloff & Shakil w. 
Shakil 1998), Kohistani Shina asilo-, Drasi asilé-, Guresi asulu- (Schmidt 2004a: 
44-45). The latter is, in addition to the absence of an overt copula with many non- 
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Table 9.22: Partial paradigm for the vowel-ending verb su- 


‘sleep’ 


Imperfective stem 
Present (Msc) 
Future (3sc) 
Imperative (sc) 
Perfective stem 
Perfective (Msc) 


SUu- 
su-dan-u 
s-ii 

so 

sut- 
sut-u 
sut-i 


Perfective (Fsc) 


Table 9.23: Paradigm for suppletive be-/g(a)- ‘go’ 


Singular 


Plural 


Imperfective stem 
Present 


Future 


Imperative 


Perfective stem 
Perfective 


bia:nu/ 


(B bayaanu) 
F biéeni /‘bejni, bie:ni/ 
(B bayéeni) 


Ist béem 
2nd biir (B béer) 
3rd bii 

ba (B be) 
g(a)- 
M guum (B gau) 
F gii (B géi) 


bidanu /bajnu, 


bidana /'bajna, 
bi'a:na/ 

(B baydana) 
biéenim /bejnim, 
bie:nim/ 

(B bayéenim) 
baaya (B béea) 
biit (B béet) 

biin (B béen) 
béoi (B bui) 


giia (B géea) 
giia (B géea/géi) 


verbal predicates, an argument for an alternative interpretation (as argumented 
for in §13.1.1) of de as simply a past tense marker. The use of these forms as tense 
auxiliaries will be further discussed and exemplified in §10.1.5-§10.1.8, and their 


copular use in §13.1. 
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Table 9.24: Paradigm for copula 


Singular Plural 
Present M hin-u hin-a 
F hin-i hin-im 
Perfective (past) de de 


Modal verbs and verb forms with highly grammaticalised functions 


sdat- ‘start, begin’. The perfective of the verb sac- ‘climb, rise’, functions, apart 
from its lexical use, as a modal verb with a complement predicate in the infinitive 
(see §13.2.7 and §14.5.2). 


bha- ‘can, be able to’. This a-ending L-verb is an entirely modal verb, taking 
complement predicates in the infinitive (see §13.2.7 and §14.5.2). 


thani ‘called, said’ (labelled QuoT). Although the verb thané- ‘call, say’ does 
occur (but rarely) in other forms, it has become grammaticalised as a converb, 
thani, and as such has come to function as a quotation marker (see §10.2.4) and 
may potentially develop into an auxiliary or clitic with an even more restricted 
syntactic distribution. 


mani ‘it has been told’ (labelled Hsay). Like thani, mani is a converb, related 
to the verb mané- ‘say’, and has in this particular form become grammaticalised 
as a hearsay marker (see §10.2.4). It is also distributionally more restricted and 
even more specialised than thani, and can therefore alternatively be described 
as a special type of auxiliary or verb clitic. It can also be said to have become 
enough separate from the “regular” use of the verb mané-. 

Although not necessarily analysable as verbs any more, two other important 
modality words or markers should be mentioned: 


heenta ‘would, might, were’ (labelled coNDL). Invariable in this form, it oc- 
curs in constructions primarily expressing conditionality and is therefore as much 
to be regarded as a subordinate conjunction (functioning like ‘if’-‘then’) as a verb 
form. See §14.4.4. 
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seentd (B siinta) ‘should, shall, will’ (labelled conDH). Like heentd it is for- 
mally invariable, occurring in Conditional constructions, where the connection 
between cause and result essentially is factual and temporal (functioning simi- 
larly to ‘when’-‘then’). See §14.4.4. 


9.4 Inflectional categories 


Verbs are primarily inflected for tense and argument agreement, whereas aspect 
in the present analysis is considered as already included in a perfective or im- 
perfective stem. The stem itself may be analysed as composed of a base and 
a valency specification (see §9.5). The focus in the rest of this chapter (§9.4-§9.6) 
is on verb forms (whether formed inflectionally or derivationally), whereas ver- 
bal categories as defined functionally (capitalised throughout this work) is the 
topic of §10. Some of the latter (such as the TMA-categories Future and Present) 
directly correspond to inflectional categories (§10.1.1-§10.1.4, §10.2.1, §10.2.3, and 
§10.3), others (such as Perfect and Past Imperfective) are expressed periphrasti- 
cally, ie. outside the actual system of inflectional morphology (§10.1.5-§10.1.8, 
§10.2.2, and §10.2.4). 

Argument agreement occurs immediately outside the stem, except for when it 
occurs subsequent to inflectional tense. Two different kinds of agreement are part 
of the paradigm, person agreement, and gender/number agreement, the former 
confined to the agreement marking directly attached to the imperfective stem. 
Gender/number agreement occurs twice in the case of the Perfect, as main verb 
inflection as well as auxiliary verb inflection. 

The singular imperative is basically an accented form of the verb stem, whereas 
the plural is formed with a unique suffix, without any direct parallels in the agree- 
ment system at large. Apart from finite inflectional categories, there are a num- 
ber of important non-finite forms. Table 9.25, with til- ‘walk’ as an example verb, 
gives an overview of verbal inflectional categories, including finite as well as non- 
finite forms. 


9.4.1 Agreement morphology 


As mentioned above, two different types of argument agreement are present in 
the language: a) person agreement, and b) gender/number agreement. A similar 
situation where different sets of agreement markers are being used in one and 
the same language is not at all uncommon in JA languages, where the “primary” 
person forms almost always descend from the OIA present active — although not 
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Table 9.25: Verb forms (til- ‘walk’) 


Singular Plural 


Imperative til til-ooi 

Future 1st _—til-um til-tia 
2nd_itil-ar til-at 
3rd_—sittil-a til-an 

Present M til-dan-u til-dan-a 
F til-éen-i til-éen-im 

Perfective M tilil-u tilil-a 
F tilil-i tilil-im 

Obligative til-eendeéu 

Infinitive til-aa(i) 

Converb til-i 

Copredicative participle til-iim 

Verbal noun til-ainii 

Agentive verbal noun M til-dat-u til-dat-a 
F til-éet-i til-éet-im 


necessarily every single suffix as such - while the “secondary” gender/number 
forms are adjectival and connected with verb forms built on participles, which 
have only later come to function as finite verbs (Masica 1991: 259-260). 

While person agreement is always with the intransitive subject or the transi- 
tive agent, the gender/number agreement follows an ergative pattern in the per- 
fective and an accusative pattern in the imperfective. For details on agreement 
patterns, see §12.1. 


Person agreement 


Person agreement (Table 9.26) occurs with the non-tense marked imperfective 
stem, and more specifically with the Future and the Past Imperfective categories. 
All person-agreement suffixes added to the stem, except the 1PL, are accent-neu- 
tral. 

The consonant segments in 1sG, 2PL and 3p1 are fully recognisable from the an- 
cient present ending (-ami, -asi, -ati, -dmas, -atha, -anti), and are also, including 
3sG, somewhat expected considering the general diachronic loss of final syllables. 
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Table 9.26: Person-agreement suffixes 


Singular Plural 
1 khénd-um ‘T will speak’ khond-iia ‘we will speak’ 
2  khond-ar ‘you (sc) will speak’ —khdnd-at ‘you (PL) will speak’ 
3 khénd-a ‘he, she will speak’ khond-an ‘they will speak’ 


The Palula 2sc and 1pL, however, remain largely unexplained. Similar person 
agreement suffixes are found in other Shina varieties, such as those of the Kohis- 
tani Shina subjunctive: -am, -ii/-ee, -ee, -oon, -at, -an/-en (Schmidt & Kohistani 
2008: 114). 

Due to interaction with a final stem-vowel, however, whether synchronically 
realised or underlying, the actual future endings may take a number of different 
shapes, as can be seen in Table 9.27, but they all go back to the same basic suffixes, 
and there is therefore in a strict sense only one “conjugation” (Masica 1991: 261) 
in Palula. 


Table 9.27: Person-agreement allomorphs 


Singular Plural 
1 -um, -tum (B -adam) -iia, -aaya 
2 -ar (B -er), -dor (B -aar), -iir -at (B -et), -dot (B -dat), -iit 
(B -éer) (B -éet) 
3 -a(B -e), -60 (B -tiu), -ii -an (B -en), -don (B -dan), -iin 
(B -éen) 


The first form displayed in each cell in Table 9.27 is the unassimilated suffix 
following a consonant-ending verb stem. The second form displayed is the per- 
son-suffix fused with the final vowel of an a-ending stem, and the third form is 
used with e-ending stems. 1sc uses the second form for a-ending and e-ending 
verbs alike, and 1pt uses the first form for consonant-ending and e-ending verbs. 

Verb stems ending in u make use of the third ending for second and third 
persons, and the second ending for both 1sc and 1pt. That is also the case with 
the aand-verbs, except that there is a special 1p. form -éea or -éya in the B dialect 
with these verbs (as in nikh-éea ‘we will appear’ and y-éya ‘we will come’). The 
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Table 9.28: Gender/number agreement with the present 


Singular Plural 
M_ pil-dan-u__ ‘I, you, he, it (Msc) pil-adan-a ‘we, you, they (MPL) 
am/are/is drinking’ are drinking’ 
F  pil-éen-i ‘I, you, she, it (Fsc) pil-éen-im ‘we, you, they (FPL) 
am/are/is drinking’ are drinking’ 


verb the- ‘do’ shows some variation in its 1pL, th-iia or th-daya, and there is 
similar variability in the paradigms of the i-ending verbs; a 1sc form ur-iim has, 
for instance, been noted in the B dialect for the verb uri- ‘pour’. 

The deviant pattern of suppletive be- ‘go’ has already been displayed in Ta- 
ble 9.23, with all its person agreement forms included. 


Gender/number agreement 


Gender/number agreement occurs with the perfective stem and with present 
tense. All these categories are historically participial categories, hence also re- 
ferred to as adjectival agreement (Masica 1991: 260). The interaction of gender 
and number results in four possible agreement suffixes, all familiar from noun 
and adjective morphology. The suffixes are the same, but with the present (Ta- 
ble 9.28) there is always the additional property of vowel alternation (umlaut) 
occurring inside the preceding present tense suffix, when the agreement suffix 
includes a high front vowel (as in the two feminine suffixes). 

In some sense, the -m of the feminine plural could be seen as a plural marking 
added to the (for plural otherwise unmarked) feminine -i, as a more peripheral 
layer, thus being a “tertiary” (later added’) element to use Masica’s (1991: 260- 
261) terminology. Its use is indeed also less stable or optional (as compared to the 
non-optional opposition MsG vs. MPL vs. F). It has a direct parallel in the nasal 
element — marking feminine plural — in Urdu-Hindi verb morphology. Its origin 
is probably to be found in noun morphology rather than in adjective morphology 
(see §5.6.3). 

With the perfective, the occurrence of such vowel alternation in the preceding 
segments of the word varies between different verb classes. With the most com- 


7 Compare the perfective number/gender forms of ‘go’ (Table 9.23), which lacks this four-way 
contrast. 
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monly occurring L-verbs with a consonant-ending stem the agreement suffixes 
are the sole reflexes of agreement (Table 9.29). 

However, accented da and 6o (in B uu, historically derived from da) in the 
perfective stem, as in Table 9.30, are subject to vowel alternation (umlaut), just 
parallel to the present verb forms. 

In some of the periphrastic categories agreement occurs twice, shown in Ta- 
ble 9.31, first in the main verb, then also in the auxiliary (although there is a strong 
tendency for at least one -m in the FPL agreement forms to be dropped). 


9.4.2 Verb forms derived from the imperfective stem 


Imperative. All verbs form distinct singular and plural imperatives, for example 
éhin (sc) — ¢hinooi (PL) ‘cut!’ More examples are provided in Table 9.32. The 
imperative singular is in the typical case identical to the imperfective stem, and 
it always carries the accent on its last syllable. For nouns with a consonant- 
ending stem, the imperative singular is always the same as the stem, but with 
additional lengthening of an accented stem-vowel 4 to da (in the A dialect only), 
and strengthening of an accented stem-vowel da to 6o (in B uu), and ée to ii. 
In the e-ending verbs, the underlying final é has (in the A dialect) become 4 in 
imperative singular and are thus formally identical to the imperative of a-ending 
verbs. 

The imperative plural is invariably formed with a suffix -ooi (in B -uui). This 
suffix receives the accent with vowel-ending verb stems (replacing its final vowel 
with the imperative suffix), whereas consonant-ending stems keep the word-ac- 
cent on the stem-vowel, often with a subsequent weakening of the suffix to -oi 
/-oj/ (B -ui /-uj/). See §10.2.1 for a description of the Imperative as a TMA-cate- 


gory. 


Future. ‘The tense-unspecified imperfective, is always realised as the imperfec- 
tive stem directly followed by one of six person agreement suffixes (see §9.4.1 
and Table 9.26), and has without any further specification a (primarily) future 
meaning in Palula, while it forms the Past Imperfective when used together with 
the auxiliary de. 

Historically this is the old present tense, which in the modern language has 
become confined to the non-present imperfective realm. While in many IA lan- 
guages the old present has been driven out by newer formations and been left 
with less central functions, some of them with vague future or subjunctive mean- 
ings, it is especially in the north-western IA languages where it has come to func- 
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Table 9.29: Gender/number agreement with the perfective 


Singular Plural 

phedil-u ‘I, you, he, it (Msc) phedil-a “we, you, they (MPL) 
arrived’ arrived’ 

phedil-i ‘I, you, she, it (Fsc) phedil-im ‘we, you, they (FPL) 
arrived’ arrived’ 


Table 9.30: Vowel alternation related to gender/number agreement 


Singular Plural 

mucool-u “X opened (msc)’ mucool-a “X opened (MPL)’ 
nikhaat-u —-‘(MsG) appeared’ nikhaat-a ‘(MPL) appeared’ 
saat-u ‘(MsG) quarreled’ saat-a ‘(MPL) quarreled’ 
paak-u ‘(MSG) ripened’ paak-a ‘(MPL) ripened’ 
mucéel-i ‘X opened (FsG)’ mucéel-im “X opened (FPL)’ 
nikhéet-i ‘(FSG) appeared’ nikhéet-im —_‘(FPL) appeared’ 
séet-i ‘(FsG) quarreled’ séet-im ‘(FPL) quarreled’ 
péek-i ‘(FSG) ripened’ péek-im ‘(FPL) ripened’ 


Table 9.31: Double gender/number agreement 


Singular Plural 


so phedil-u ‘I, you, he, it(mMsc) se phedil-a ‘we, you, they 
hin-u have/has arrived’ hin-a (MPL) have arrived’ 
se phedil-i ‘I, you, she, it (FsG) se phedil-im —_ ‘we, you, they (FPL) 


hin-i have/has arrived’ hin-i(m) have arrived’ 
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Table 9.32: Imperative formation 


Stem Imperative singular —_—s Imperative plural 

car- caar €dar-ooi ‘graze!’ (itr) 
lama- lama lam-6oi ‘hang!’ (tr) 
éaaré- éaara (B éaaré) €aar-doi ‘graze!’ (tr) 
uthi- uthi uth-6oi ‘stand up!’ 
su- $0 s-60i ‘sleep!’ 


tion as the future per se (Masica 1991: 288). It is interesting, however, that these 
forms seem rather marginal even in the closest relatives of Palula, namely Sauji 
and Kalkoti. In Sauji, they are used as subjunctives, but very infrequently, and 
only the 1sc forms -um/-om/-aam correspond with any greater precision with 
the Palula forms. The form -iyee is used for 3sc, 1pL and 3p alike, and most 
closely resembles the 1pt of Palula. On the other hand, a particular verb form 
built up with the 1sc subjunctive, an n-element and a gender/number agreement 
suffix (giving dumnoo, dumnee, dumni, dumne ‘will give’) is used as a future in 
Sauji. This morphological construction is obviously a Sauji-specific innovation; 
it is very likely that the combination n + gender/number agreement is somehow 
related to the copula (hinoo, hinee, hini, hine): dumnoo < dum hinoo. For the Past 
Imperfective (§10.1.6), the other instance where the imperfective stem + person 
agreement forms are used in Palula (with the past tense marker de), Sauji uses 
a construction with the present imperfective verb form (-aan) followed by a suf- 
figated form of aalo ‘was (Msc)’ or one of its gender/number alternants: thaan- 
aloo ‘was doing’, etc. The ancient agreement pattern (in person) has therefore 
been given up almost exclusively in favour of the new gender/number pattern in 
Sauji (Buddruss 1967: 46-54). 

The near absence of any forms related to the Palula future in Kalkoti tends to 
point in the same direction. Elicitation of future propositions tends to produce 
the same imperfective verb forms as for most present tense propositions. I only 
have a few examples where some of the forms with person agreement are used: 
1sG -am/-um (as in ma guwaa th-am ‘What should I do?’), 2/3sc -d, and 3PL -ddn, 
rather closely corresponding to the Palula 1sc, 3sc and 3p1 forms, respectively. 
Although the form sharing between the 2sc and 3sc forms of the aorist is also 
found in Kohistani Shina (Schmidt 2004a: 39), I would rather assume a loss of con- 
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trast, probably as the result of sound changes in a more distant past in Kalkoti 
(and Kohistani Shina), than to suggest a split into 2sc and 3sc in Palula, although 
the actual form of the modern and somewhat “mysterious” 2sc in Palula is an in- 
novation peculiar to this Shina variety. See §10.1.2 for a description of the Future 
as a TMA-category, and §10.1.6 for a description of the Past Imperfective. 


Present. The frequently used present tense is regularly formed with a suffix 
—dan (see Table 9.28), which invariably carries the accent. 

The origin of this element is not an entirely uncontroversial issue. Both Mor- 
genstierne (1941: 22) and Buddruss (1967: 48) clearly state that the -dan of Palula 
as well as the virtually identical element in closely related Sauji goes back to 
the OIA present active participle -ant or -antaka, even this with numerous par- 
allels (involving various degrees of reduction) in other NIA languages (Masica 
1991: 270-271). What complicates the picture is the small class of verbs in Palula, 
already mentioned, that form their present tense not with -dan-acr but with 
-dand-acr. Of course, we may decide that these are a few residual forms, occur- 
ring only with a group of high-frequency motion verbs, which for some reason 
or another have resisted a change affecting all other verbs (further supported by 
the fact that the form is missing altogether in Sauji and Kalkoti), but a question 
of separate origins is equally justified. We have in any case no difficulty in show- 
ing a development -ant > -daand, as it is entirely parallel to other examples of 
a-lengthening and voicing in the language (compare with OIA vansanta > *bas- 
ant > Palula basadnd ‘spring’). However, if we want to propose that the form 
-aan is merely a reduced form of -aand, we would want to explain why neither 
daanda ‘teeth’ nor paanda ‘path’ (both going back to forms containing an OIA 
ant-segment) have been similarly reduced to **daana and **paana in the modern 
languages. We also have a particular problem posed by the imperfective/present 
verb forms of Kalkoti with three different gender/number allomorphs: -uun, -iin, 
-aan. | see it as very unlikely that the different vowel qualities would be straight- 
forward examples of umlauts triggered by a now lost final vowel of an agreement 
suffix. Although umlaut is a feature of the historical development of Kalkoti, we 
do not have any parallel cases where a or aa has developed into uu or iielsewhere 
in this variety. Another possible origin is in a gender/number agreeing auxiliary 
hino or hano, etc. ‘is’ being attached to the aspectually unmarked verb stem (as 
suggested by Ruth Laila Schmidt, pc). 

This historical participial form, regardless of its exact origin, has probably en- 
tered the TMA system as an aspectual marker with a rather limited imperfec- 
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Table 9.33: Present formation with a-ending L-verbs 


Singular Plural 
M_ (pil-din-u) ‘(MsG) am/are/is —_(pil-dain-a) ‘(MPL) are 
<pila(y)-dan-u making <pila(y)-dan-a making 
someone drink’ someone drink’ 
F  (pil-éin-i) ‘(FsG) am/are/is _—_(pil-éin-im) ‘(FPL) are 
<pila(y)-éen-i making <pila(y)-éen-im making 
someone drink’ someone drink’ 


tive — probably progressive — use, but has steadily gained ground within the 
imperfective realm, marginalising the former present tense to the non-present 
imperfective, thus establishing itself as the sole marker of present-tense refer- 
ence. An argument for regarding this as primarily a tense category and the suffix 
as a present-tense marker and not an aspect marker is that the unmarked imper- 
fective as well as the perfective verb form can be further specified with tense 
auxiliaries (see §10.1.5), whereas this is normally not the case with the present.* 

The suffix -dan never appears as the final segment of a verb, but to it is always 
added a number/gender suffix, agreeing with the subject argument (see §9.4.1). 
The present tense inflection undergoes an umlaut-process when one of the femi- 
nine agreement suffixes (with a high-front vowel) is attached, with the form -éen 
as a result. As already pointed out above, a handful of verbs use the present tense 
inflection -daand instead, and even undergo umlaut formation with the feminine 
suffixes resulting in the forms wh-éend-i ‘she is coming down’, wh-éend-im ‘they 
(PL) are coming down’, etc. In some speech varieties (particularly within the A di- 
alect), a third variant is presenting itself in one of the verb classes, as the result of 
interaction with the final vowel of the a-ending verbs, potentially creating a new 
causative present-tense marker, as shown in Table 9.33. The temporal versus as- 
pectual character the TMA-category Present, using this particular verb form, is 
further discussed in §10.1.3. 


° There are a few exceptions in my data where the present-tense auxiliary is used with the 
present verb form, but it is very unusual and perhaps only used when the verb form is inter- 
preted as a participle rather than as a finite verb. The past auxiliary de, however, is considered 
entirely ungrammatical following this form. 
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Table 9.34: Obligative formation 


Stem Obligative 


har- har-aindeéu ‘has/is to be taken’ 
lagayé- lagay-aindeéu ‘has/is to be attached’ 
€oonta- Coont-aindeéu ‘has/is to be written’ 


nikhé- _nikh-aindeéu _ ‘has to appear’ 
the- th-aindeéu ‘has/is to be done’ 
su- su-(w)aindeéu ‘has to sleep’ 


Obligative. This chiefly modal category has an invariant suffix-accented form 
-aindeéu (in the A dialect mostly pronounced -eendeéu), added to basically any 
verb stem (Table 9.34). It seems that it in most cases simply substitutes for the 
vowels in vowel-ending stems. This exemplifies a verb form that seems to “fall 
between two stools” as far as finiteness is concerned (see §10.2.3 for a further 
discussion). Schmidt’s (2003: 139) “injunctive” in Kohistani Shina, with its in- 
variant form -dontha and its similar semantics, is probably related to the Palula 
obligative. 


Infinitive. The infinitive is formed with -dai (in B -di)’, leaves the stem unac- 
cented, and except for in a few cases (stems with final u and in Biori bayai ‘to 
go’ and khayai ‘to eat’) replaces the final stem-vowel (see Table 9.35). It appears 
to be in free variation with the form -da. 


Table 9.35: Infinitive formation 


Stem Infinitive 


utrap- _utrap-da(i) ‘run’ 

sama- sam-da(i) ‘build, make’ 
kha- kh-da(i) (B khay-ai) ‘eat’ 

su- su-aa(i) /swa:j/ ‘sleep’ 


* Tt could be argued that it is altogether deaccented, either functioning as a clitic or together 
with the next morpheme constituting a phonological word. 
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It is, however, still somewhat doubtful whether what I have labelled here an in- 
finitive really is to be considered an independent verb form and a free morpheme 
rather than a secondary stem formation (see §10.3.6). 


Converb. Undoubtedly the converb (or the “conjunctive participle” as it often 
is called when referring to IA languages) is the most frequent and important non- 
finite form, not only in Palula but in IA languages in general (Masica 1991: 323). 
There are two frequently occurring and regular forms of the converb, an accented 
suffix -i added to consonant-stems, e-ending stems and (replacing the final vowel 
of) i-ending stems, and an ending ad replacing the final vowel of a-ending verb 
stems. Verb stems with other vowel endings (su- ‘sleep’ and ru- ‘cry’) have gone 
through assimilation to -eé. However, a few verbs (the dand-verbs, see above) 
keep a vowel-segment of the stem and add -i (without assimilation or forming 
a diphthong). In addition, a small group of verbs (the-"° ‘do’, de- ‘give’, je- ‘hit’, 
be- ‘go’, bhe- ‘become’) have a converb identical to the stem, i.e. with a short -e. 
Examples are provided in Table 9.36. For further examples and a description of 
Converb uses, see §10.3.1, §14.3.1, and §14.4.1. 


Table 9.36: Converb formation 


Stem Converb 

éar- éar-i ‘having grazed’ (itr) 
lama- lamaa ‘having hung’ (tr) 
uthi- uthi ‘having stood up’ 
ukhé- ukha-(y)i ‘having gone up’ 
de- de ‘having given’ 

su- seé ‘having slept’ 


Copredicative participle." This participle seems to be invariably formed from 
the verb stem with an accent-bearing suffix -iim (Table 9.37). It is formally rem- 
iniscent of the instrumental noun suffix, with which it has obvious semantic 
parallels. 


® The converb of this verb, the, is under certain circumstances lengthened to thée (especially 
as lexicalised with a meaning approximately corresponding to ‘then’, often beginning a new 
utterance, referring back to the immediately preceding context, often along with a postposed 
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Table 9.37: Copredicative participle formation 


Stem Copredicative 

participle 
bulad- bulad-iim ‘calling, searching’ 
dudur- dudur-iim ‘rolling, tumbling’ 
khasaalé- khaseel-iim ‘dragging’ 
cula- cula-tim ‘waving, shaking’ 
daché- dach-iim ‘looking’ 
de- da(y)-iim ‘giving’ 
je- ja(y)-iim ‘hitting’ 


Due to its adverbial character (see §10.3.5 and §14.4.1 for details), there are 
rather severe semantic restrictions on what verbs can occur as copredicative 


participles. For further examples of the use of the Copredicative Participle, see 
§10.3.5 and §14.4.1. 


Verbal noun. The verbal noun is probably in some sense a secondary verb form, 
based (at least in the A dialect) on the infinitive to which the invariable suffix -nii 
is added (Table 9.38). This nominalising suffix always carries the accent, while 
the infinitival part is deaccented (and its vowel subsequently shortened). 


Table 9.38: Verbal noun formation 


Stem Infinitive Verbal Noun 


utrap- utrap-dai__utrap-ai-nii ‘run’ 

samdad-  sam-dai sam-ai-nii ‘build, make’ 
kha- —_ kh-aai kh-ai-nii ‘eat’ 

su- su-aai su-ai-nii /swajni:/ ‘sleep’ 


As a non-finite verb form with noun-like qualities, it may inflect for case and 
perhaps also for number (although there is no strong evidence for that in my 
data). For further examples and a description of the various uses of the Verbal 
Noun, see §10.3.3, §14.4-§14.5, and §14.6.6. 


clitic ba: thée=ba ‘And then...). 
” See Haspelmath (1995: 17-20) for a more precise definition. 
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Agentive verbal noun. The agentive verbal noun is, like the verbal noun, a 
nominalised form, but with a more restricted application than the latter (see 
§10.3.4). It is formed with a suffix -dat (or its umlaut variant -éet) followed by 
a gender/number suffix. 


9.4.3 Verb forms derived from the perfective stem 


Perfective. This is (when used alone) the single most frequently used verb form 
in narrative types of discourse, mainly occurring in its Simple Past function (see 
§10.1.3). With an added auxiliary, hin- ‘is’ it forms the periphrastic category Per- 
fect (§10.1.7), and with the auxiliary de ‘pst’ it forms the Pluperfect (§10.1.8). 

The most common perfective stems end with an /-element, also being the defin- 
ing feature of the class referred to as L-verbs. The final syllable of the stem (which 
alternatively could be analysed as a perfective suffix) is always accented and thus 
carries the accent of the whole word. Like the present-tense inflected stem, the 
perfective stem must be followed by a number/gender suffix (see §9.4.1 and Ta- 
ble 9.29), agreeing with the intransitive subject or the transitive direct object. 

The ending elements of the L- and T-based perfective verb forms are obviously 
quite old. The perfective forms belonging to the class of T-verbs with a discern- 
able t-element, sometimes realised as d or f, most certainly derive from an OIA 
past (passive) participle -ta (Whitney 1960 [1889]: 952), representing an early 
development of a perfectivity category, contrasting initially with an aspectually 
unmarked plain verb stem. This element has a number of parallels in other NIA 
languages (Masica 1991: 269, 272). The other perfectivity marking element, with 
I, is a more recent development and can be traced back to the Prakrit -illa (Ruth 
Laila Schmidt, pc); outside Shina, it mostly occurs in NIA languages in the east- 
ern and southern parts of the subcontinent (Masica 1991: 270). The T-forming 
class is clearly a kind of residual and closed category in Palula as well as in 
its closest-related varieties (particularly in Sauji and Kalkoti), and it is limited 
in number and productivity, whereas the paradigm of the L-forming class (and 
its subclasses) has become the normative or system-defining structural property 
(McMahon 1994: 104) for verbs, evidenced by the inclusion of rather recent (al- 
though few and far between) loans into this class, such as B neweSil- ‘wrote’ (from 
Khowar niwes-). The class as such has been subject to much more levelling and 
innovation as compared to the older T-class (Ruth Laila Schmidt, pc). 

The non-finite Perfective Participle (see §10.3.2) is formally identical to the 
finite Simple Past (Table 9.29) to which it is diachronically related. Perfective 
Participles are essentially adjectival but may also function as nominal forms and 
therefore be additionally inflected for case. These are distinguished from the 
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perfective used for finite Simple Past only by their distribution, and when they 
happen to be inflected like nouns. 


9.5 Valency-changing morphology 


Although mechanisms involved in stem-derivation are derivational rather than 
inflectional, the area of valency is a morphologically important and complex is- 
sue in Palula like in many other IA languages (as pointed out by Masica 1991: 315). 
The two primarily morphological processes of valency reduction and valency ad- 
dition, each with its unique suffix, interact with transitivity, causativity, and in 
a more limited sense with voice. Palula verb stems come with, or are normally 
reserved for, a certain degree of valency — they are either intransitive or transi- 
tive — but this basic valency can be changed morphologically, resulting in derived 
stems with either an increased valency (§9.5.1) or a reduced valency (§9.5.2). Of 
the two, the former process seems synchronically slightly more productive and 
more frequently occurring in the language. 


9.5.1 Valency addition 


The productive (and regular) way of increasing or adding valency is by adding 
an accented suffix -d4 or -awd” to another (imperfective) verb stem, as can be 
seen in Table 9.39. The verbs derived in this way all belong to the a-ending L- 
class. The valency-increasing suffix added to an intransitive imperfective stem 
(nuut-) thus derives a transitive imperfective verb stem (nuutd-), and when added 
to an already transitive stem (the-), a causative verb is derived (thawd-). As this 
process is a matter of stem formation, any inflectional morphology, as described 
above, occurs after the derivational suffix: pasdan-a ‘are seeing’ > paSawa-dan-a 
/paga'wajna/ ‘are showing’, as is also apparent from the examples below. 

For the perfective stems, which were analysed as including, e.g., an /-element, 
valency addition takes place before that element (thus within the stem itself), 
compare with the stems in examples (3) and (4). 


(3) xu bhiilam ma nuutil-i hin-i 
but of.fear 1sG.NOM return.PFV-F be.PRS-F 
‘But because of fear I turned back’ (A:CAV025) 
(4) ghas-i ba ghturu nuutdéol-u (< nuut-a-il-u) 
catch-cv Top horse turn.around.PFV-MsG 
‘Holding it he turned the horse around. (A:MAB044) 


” Which really can be understood as a secondary or doubled causative -4-d. 
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Table 9.39: Regular valency addition 


Non-derived stem Stem derived by valency addition 
buj- ‘understand’ > _ buj-d- ‘make someone 
understand’ 
nuut- ‘return,turn >  nuut-d- ‘turn someone or 
around’ something around’ 
pas- ‘see’ >  pas-awa- (B pas-a-) ‘show’ 
the- ‘do’ > th-awa- ‘have someone do’ 


There are also some non-productive (or irregular) derivations (Table 9.40), re- 
flecting historical or alternative patterns, with root vowel alternation, aspira- 
tion alternation, and a derivative segment -aal. The alternation mar-/mhaaré- is 
related to the OIA causative -dya, which was accompanied by a strengthened 
grade of the root (Masica 1991: 316-321). While the causative suffix itself was 
reduced to -é already in MIA (which the underlying -e in the e-ending L-verbs 
may be descended from), the root vowel alternation survived, at least in a few 
verbs. The more productive -d and -aw4, on the other hand, most probably go 
back to the OIA causative pseudo-allomorph (to borrow Masica’s term) -dpaya, 
which in Sanskrit became a productive form of the causative. It has since eroded 
substantially, phonetically speaking. The history of the segment -aal (occurring 
in a few verbs) is much less certain. It may have a connection with the regular 
causative marker -ar in other Shina varieties (Radloff & Shakil w. Shakil 1998: 
26) and/or the irregular causative formation of ‘bring up’ from ‘come up’ with -] 
(ukag > ukaltg) found also in Kohistani Gawri (Baart 1999a: 88); there are also 
a few causatives in Urdu-Hindi (Schmidt 1999: 87) and in Siraiki (Shackle 1976: 
74) that are formed with a suffix containing an /-element. 


Table 9.40: Irregular valency addition 


mar- ‘die’ > mhaaré- ‘kill’ 

v © > . v 7 © > 

éar- graze’ (itr) > éaaré- graze’ (tr) 
whe- ‘come down’ > whaalé ‘take down’ 
ukhé- ‘come up’ > uk(u)aalé ‘bring up’ 
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In the examples above, the semantics is not radically altered in the process. 
That, however, is not always the case, and the respective stems have sometimes, 
since being derived from others lived their own lives, so to speak, shifting se- 
mantic focus or developing secondary senses. Some have obviously drifted apart 
more than others, as can been seen in Table 9.41. 


Table 9.41: Valency addition and semantic shifts 


muc- ‘rain’ > muc-a ‘open, release’ 
phed- ‘arrive, reach’ > phed-a ‘send, take’ 

de- ‘give’ > d-awa ‘ask for’ 
jhaan- ‘know, recognise’ > jhaan-a ‘wake up’ 

pal- ‘hide’ (itr) > pal-a ‘steal, hide’ (tr) 


Asa great number of verbs in the a-ending class are either inherently transitive 
(without any apparent intransitive counterpart that it has been derived from) or 
are derived transitives, the final -a has in itself become a transitivity marker of 
some sort. The causative or valency-increasing formation, as described above, 
can apply to intransitive and transitive, as well as stems already derived by the 
valancy-increasing formation. 


Transitives derived from intransitive verbs 


First, the formation can be applied to intransitive verbs. Although this, strictly 
speaking, is not part of our focus here, we can see that the same construction 
is used regardless of the degree of voluntary control that the causee exercises: 
compare (5) with (6), (7) with (8), and (9) with (10). 


(5) hanu su-dan-u 
3MSG.PROX.NOM sleep-PRS-MSG 
‘He’s sleeping. (B:DHE1523) 


(6) ma teenti putr su(w)a-(y)adan-u 
1sG.NOM REFL son make.sleep-PRS-MSG 


‘Imake my son sleep [I put my son to bed]’ (B:DHE6695) 


8 The form without -u- has been noted for Biori Palula. 
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(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


ma hansil-u 
1sG.NOM laugh.PFV-MsG 


‘T laughed’ (A:PHN6002) 


mii tas hanséel-i 
1sG.GEN 3sG.acc make.laugh.PFVv-F 


‘I made her laugh’ (A:HLE2546) 


se éed-im bhiilam khondil-im 
DEF half-rpx fearfully speak.prv-FPL 
‘The rest [the other half] of them [the women] spoke fearfully’ (A:BEZ022) 


eeré kuri teenti dhi-a khondéel-im 
REM woman REFL daughter-pLt make.speak.pFv-FPL 
‘That woman made her daughters speak. (A:HLE2553) 


While all the verb stems thus regularly derived causatively end up in one and 
the same morphological class (Table 9.42), namely the a-ending L-class, the cor- 
responding intransitive verb could come from virtually any verb class, although 
the most common source is the consonant-ending class of L-verbs. 


Table 9.42: Valency addition and verb class membership 


utrap- ‘run’ C-endingL > utrapa- ‘makesomeone  a-ending L 
run’ 
bhes- ‘sit C-endingT > bhesa- ‘makesomeone — a-ending L 
down’ sit, seat’ 
buudé- ‘grow e-endingL > buudd- ‘makesomeone — a-ending L 
old’ grow old 
(grieve)’ 


urbhi- ‘fly’ i-endingT > urbha- ‘fly (something), a-ending L 


make something 


fly’ 


Causatives derived from transitive verbs 


The same process of valency addition can also be applied to transitive verbs. Here 
we start out with a verbal event involving two participants (as in (11)), a subject 
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and a direct object. Through the process of causation we end up with a verbal 
event involving three participants (as in (12)): a) a causer, b) a manipulee (the 
person actually carrying out the verb act on behalf of the ultimate causer), and c) 
a direct object. The manipulee is marked as such with a special marker, a gram- 
maticalised converb of saawd- ‘dress, turn on’. 


(11) jaangul-4 ma bhanjool-u 
Jangul-oB1 1sG.NoM beat.PFV-MSG 
‘Jangul beat me’ (A:HUA120) 


(12) ti asaam saawaa kuctru bhanja-wool-u 
3SG.OBL 1PL.ACC MANIP dog _ beat-CAUS.PFV-MSG 
“She/He made us beat the dog, (A: HLE2527) 


By the same process some transitive verbs can also be made into the equivalent 
of ditransitive verbs, like pila- ‘feed, give to drink (especially used with children 
and domestic animals as indirect objects)’ in example (13), from pil- ‘drink’. 


ve 


(13) anii wee wii — hin-u Cinaardom aniniaam wii 
3SG.PROX.OBL in water be.pRs-MsG Chinarom 3PL.PROX.ACC water 
keéna_ _pil-a-dan-u thani 
why.not drink-cauUs-PRS-MSG QUOT 
‘ “Here is water, why not have them [the goats] drink in Chinarom”, he 
said? (A:PAS070) 


Second causatives 


It is also possible to form so-called second causatives, with a doubled causative 
suffix -awa (-a4 + -@ with an epenthetic -w- in between), as in (14). Primarily its 
function is to derive causatives from derived transitives. Here the person uttering 
the sentence caused or manipulated his son to make the guests drink tea, thus the 
initiator of the action is one step further removed from the action as compared 
to (13), making the verb in (14) a four-argument verb. 


(14) mii teenii putr-d saawadteenii praac-am cai 
1SG.GEN REFL SOn-OBL MANIP REFL guest-PL.OBL tea 
pil-a-wéel-i (< pil-a-a-il-i) 
drink-CAUS-CAUS.PFV-F 
‘Thad my son give the guests tea to drink’ (A: HLE2506) 
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9.5.2 Valency reduction 


Although seldom as elaborate as valency addition, the corresponding valency- 
decreasing process is very similar. That, too, is regularly carried out by a suffix, 
in this case an accented -ij added to the verb stem (or replacing the final vowel of 
an a-ending verb stem), as can be seen in Table 9.43. The verb stems so derived 
are without exception part of the consonant-ending L-class, and a majority of 
the corresponding non-derived verbs originate in the a-ending L-class. 


Table 9.43: Regular valency reduction 


Non-derived stem Stem derived by valency reduction 
bila- ‘melt’ (tr) > bil-ij- ‘melt’ (itr) 
lama- ‘hang’ (tr) > lam-ij ‘hang’ (itr) 
dhanga- ‘bury’ > dhang-ij- ‘be buried’ 

pas- ‘see’ > pas-ij- ‘be seen’ 

de- ‘give’ > da-ij- ‘be given’ 


The valency-decreasing suffix added to a transitive stem (bila-) thus derives 
an intransitive (or passive) verb (bilij-). Again, like with valency addition, any 
inflectional morphology occurs after the derivational suffix: pas-dan-a ‘are see- 
ing’ > pasij-dan-a ‘are seen’, etc. (Compare the transitive (perfective) verb stem 
dhangool- ‘bury’ in (15) with its corresponding valency-descreased stem dhangijil- 


‘be buried’ in (16)). 


(15) qadim topa dit-ii pahurta tas dhangool-u 
Qadim down give.PpTc-GEN after | 3sG.acc bury.PFV-MSG 
“After he had knocked down Qadim, he buried him’ (A:SHA037) 
(16) aast=bhis-a kaal-a pahurta mii hdat-a_ bas se 
eight=twenty-PL year-PL after | 1sG.GEN hand-oBL TOP 3FSG.NOM 
dhangijil-i 
be.buried.PFVv-F 
‘160 years later she was buried by my hand’ (A:PAS133) 


Historically (Masica 1991: 316-317), the ij-suffix undoubtedly goes back to 
an OIA passive in -yd, which in some MIA dialects was phonetically strength- 
ened to -ijja. A similar form is found in a number of modern IA languages, e.g., 
-iij in Gilgiti Shina (Radloff & Shakil w. Shakil 1998: 116). There are also a number 
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of intransitive verbs in Palula with a j-element which may originally have been 
derived from transitive verb stems, but for which the valency-reduced member 
is now either the sole survivor, or has due to a semantic shift lost its productive 
connection with a transitive counterpart. There is no valency-reducing process 
comparable to the doubled causative suffix. 


9.6 Complex predicates 


Two other constructions (which were alluded to in the beginning of this chap- 
ter) that in some sense also may be described as derivational, although not mor- 
phological in a formal sense, are the “conjunct verb” and the “compound verb”. 
Although two separate phenomena, they are similar in that they are both typi- 
cally (but not exclusively) Indo-Aryan, and both are complex constructions in the 
sense that they use “building material” from more than one lexeme and still in 
many ways function lexically like a single verb stem. The two terms are in them- 
selves confusing and prone to be mixed up, and possibly it would make more 
sense if they were swapped for one another (as already pointed out by Masica 
1991: 326), but in order to avoid adding even more confusion to the discussion, 
I will primarily use what has become - more or less — standard terminology in 
South Asian linguistics, but also under each heading mention and discuss some 
alternative terms that are also widely used, some of them for the same or closely 
related phenomena elsewhere in the world. 


9.6.1 Conjunct verbs 


Conjunct verbs are complex constructions that function as lexical units, usually 
consisting of a verb preceded by a noun or an adjective (but also words from 
other parts of speech are possible). There are also some cases where it is not 
obvious to what part of speech the non-verb component (which will be referred 
to as a host) belongs, sometimes because it does not occur in the language outside 
of this particular conjunct verb construction. 

The verb in such a construction comes from a small set of verb stems that I 
will refer to as verbalisers. This verbaliser does not contribute to the construc- 
tion with much more than the general “verbness” (including the ablility to be 
inflected), whereas it is the host that tends to contribute the main semantic con- 
tent to the complex. The verb is here merely a “dummy” without any semantic 
weight of its own. Some conjunct verbs formed through such host-verbaliser 
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combinations are exemplified in Table 9.44. Usually the host element occurs im- 
mediately preceding the verbaliser, as can be seen in examples (17)-(18). 


Table 9.44: Derivations of conjunct verbs 


Host Verbaliser Conjunct verb 

kaan ‘ear’ (NN) the- ‘do’ > kdanthiilu ‘listened’ 

tang ‘narrow (ApJ) the- ‘do’ > tang thiila ‘troubled’ 
Siro6 ‘start’ (NN) the- ‘do’ > Siro6 thiilu§ ‘started’ 

rhoo ‘song’ (NN) de- ‘give’ >  rhoo ditu ‘sang’ 

dhreég - de- ‘give’ > dhreég ditu ‘stretched out’ 
asaq ‘love’ (NN) bhe- ‘become’ > asaq bhili ‘fell in love’ 
teér ‘lapsed’ (apy) bhe- ‘become’ > _ teérbhila ‘went by’ 


(17) tii /../tanaam biid-a_ tang _ thiil-a hin-a 
3SG.OB 3PL.ACC much-PL narrow do.PFV-MPL be.PRS-MPL 
‘He has troubled them a lot. (A:KIN003) 


(18) se phaise machook-a _ the asaq bhil-i 
DEF girl DEF Machoke-os1i to love become.PFV-F 
‘The girl fell in love with this Machoke’ (A:MAA005) 


The three verbalisers exemplified in the table, ‘do’, ‘give’ and ‘become’, are 
the only ones that seem to be used productively to construct conjunct verbs 
(although there are a few infrequent combinations with other verbs that come 
close). It is, however, no mere coincidence that we find these particular verbs in 
the “dummy” role; as we shall see, they are functionally precisely what it takes. 

So, what is the function? First, it is a derivational process, deriving verbs from 
other parts of speech, primarily — but not exclusively - from nouns. A wide 
range of phenomena that are lexicalised as nouns, adjectives or something else 
can thus easily be depicted as events in Palula, as illustrated in examples (19) and 
(20). 


(19) be teenii maji jarga th-iia 
1PL.NOM REFL inside council do-1PL 


‘We will discuss it among ourselves. (A:MARO15) 
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(20) kurtina ta  tambul-am-ii j-iin rhoo-a d-iin 
woman.PL CNTR drum-PL.OBL-GEN beat-3PL song-PL give-3PL 


‘The women were beating the drums and singing’ (A:JAN034) 


That is further achieved in an economical way, limited strictly to only a few 
inflectional paradigms. An extended advantage of this “verbal flexibility” is the 
relative ease with which entirely new verbs can be made or brought into the lan- 
guage, sometimes as totally novel constructions, sometimes as calques of con- 
junct verb constructions in languages of wider communication. This does not 
necessarily mean that a new verb will be made just to fill a gap or to replace one 
that is already there; instead these constructions could elaborate on or refine 
the meaning of other verbs. We also find, perhaps not surprisingly, a substan- 
tial number of loan words (primarily from Urdu or Pashto) in the host slot of 
conjunct verbs, such as daawat and muqaabild in (21). 


(21) deetl-ii xalak-am daawat dit-i atshariit-am _ the ki 
Dir-GEN people-PL.OBL invitation give.pFv-F Ashreti-PL.oBL to that 
muqaabild th-iia 
contest do-1PL 
‘The people from Dir invited the the Ashreti people to have a competition 
with them,’ (A:CHA001) 


But also lexical material from a structurally and culturally very different lan- 
guage like English can thus be made into “new” verbs (usually via Urdu, but 
people with direct access to English have no problem applying it on the spot), as 
exemplified in (22) and (23). 

(22) chatrool-a the bi futn thiil-i_ de 
Chitral-oB. to also phone do.PFv-F PST 
‘Lalso phoned Chitral? (A:CHN070403) 

(23) uur reet-i  jheez-ii flait na bhil-i hin-i aaj” sii 
four night-pL airplane-GEN flight NEG become.PFv-F be.PRS-F today also 
kansal_bhil-i 
cancelled become.PFV-F 


“There have been no flights for four days, and also today it was cancelled’ 
(A:CHN070110) 


Having this type of mechanism, we need to answer the question why Palula 
needs three different “dummy” verbs when one would be the most economical. 
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The answer lies in what the verb contributes in addition to its “verbness”, namely 
valency: bhe- ‘become’ provides an intransitive frame, the- ‘do’ a transitive, and 
de- ‘give’ a transitive frame with place for an oblique object. 

There are, however, some complexities connected with argument structure, 
and to what extent the host element takes part in it; this will be discussed further 
on (see §13.2.8). This, and related issues, is also described at greater length in a 
separate article (Liljegren 2010). 


9.6.2 Compound verbs 


The other strategy for expanding the verb lexicon, commonly found in IA lan- 
guages, uses two verb stems, a construction sometimes referred to in South Asian 
linguistics (Masica 1991: 326) as the compound verb construction. The first verb 
stem (VERB1), occurring in a non-finite form, carries the main semantic content, 
while the second (VERB2), drawn from a small set of verbs, carries the inflections 
as a finite verb. The second verb is usually subject to semantic bleaching but 
without being fully grammaticalised. The second component (VERB2) has vari- 
ously been referred to as a vector, an intensifier, an operator and an explicator. I 
will use vector. This is certainly not a verb derivation in the same sense as the 
conjunct verb construction (although for instance Butt (1993: 31; 2010: 49) con- 
siders the VERB2 of compound verbs as well as the verbaliser of conjunct verbs 
as “light verbs”, a particular class of verbs being used in forming complex predi- 
cates, whether the other — in IA, preceding —- component in the complex is a verb, 
a noun or an adjective). Masica (1991: 326-330) argues that the construction pri- 
marily functions as a specification of Aktionsart as far as IA languages are con- 
cerned, whereas in other descriptions the relexicalisation taking place is being 
emphasised, i-e., the meaning of the complex is not really predictable from its 
components but must be learnt (Schmidt 1999: 143). Although a true innovation 
of IA languages (Masica 1991: 326; Hook 1977) in more recent times (in NIA, or 
possibly MIA), it has several parallels in other parts of the world (Hook 1977: 348- 
349), where they have sometimes been labelled serial verb constructions (Ansaldo 
2006), as well as in other parts of Asia (Ebert 2006: 559). 

Schmidt (2004b: 20) points out that the compound verb construction is a far 
more marginal feature in Kohistani Shina than in Urdu-Hindi and Punjabi, and 
my present assumption is that the same is true of Palula, but this issue will need 
further research. The inventory of vectors commonly include: 1. directionals 
(‘go’, ‘come’), 2. disposals (‘throw’, ‘send’, ‘put aside’), 3. verbs expressing sud- 
denness or unexpectedness (‘fall’, ‘rise’), and 4. auto- and other benefactives 
(‘give’, ‘take’). Only categories 1 and 2 seem to appear in what can be termed as 
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possible examples of compound verbs in Palula, as shown by the examples (24) 
and (25), but even then relatively infrequently. 


(24) bhun whai ba udheew-i whdat-u 
down get.down.cv Top flee-cv _—_ get.down.PFV-MsG 


‘He got down [from the tree] and escaped [downhill]? (B:CLE377) 


(25) mut-a@ sangiso amzardai seéb /.../ ghand-i gail-u 
tree-OBL with DEF lion sir tie-cv _ throw.PFV-MsG 
‘{He] tied up Mr. Lion to a tree’ (A:KIN023) 


The first verb occurs as a non-finite converb, and carries the main semantic 
content, while the second is a regularly inflected finite verb but is semantically 
light when considering the meaning of the sentence as a whole. It is, however, 
not always easy to make a clear differentiation between possible instances of 
compound verbs and the regular use of a Converb, the latter in which it is the 
head of a dependent clause. 

I am in no position to say whether this is a construction on the rise, due to 
contact with lowland languages where this is a conspicuous feature, or rather is 
one dwindling in importance and productivity. It should be noted that the con- 
struction also exists in neighbouring Kalasha, where it reinforces already mor- 
phologically expressed inferentiality contrasts (Bashir 1993: 1-4). 
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10.1 Tense-aspect categories and their functions 


There are seven frequently occurring TMA-categories in the language. Their re- 
spective paradigms are exemplified with the verb til- ‘walk’ in Table 10.1, and 
described in further detail in §10.1.2-§10.1.4, §10.1.6-§10.1.8, and §10.2.1. A num- 
ber of additional verbal categories, some of them less frequent (§10.2.2-§10.2.4), 
others non-finite (§10.3), are also introduced in the chapter. All of these verbal 
categories are capitalised (Future, Simple Past, etc.) to indicate that they are lan- 
guage-specific labels, defined functionally and only partly correspond to the, non- 
capitalised, inflectional categories (future, perfective, etc.) that were introduced 
in §9.4, on the one hand, or to grammatical terms applied cross-linguistically 
(future [tense], perfective [aspect], etc.), on the other hand. 

Tense differentiation is in Palula, as in many other IA languages (Masica 1991: 
262), secondary as compared to aspectual differentiation. Whereas aspect — or to 
be more precise, perfectivity — as an inflectional element occurs next to the stem, 
followed by agreement suffixes, tense categories are, at least historically speak- 
ing, latecomers, and are still not fully part of the verb in Palula. There is possibly 
one very visible and unexpected exception to this rule: the Present, which oc- 
curs with a unique TMA-marking morpheme that for various reasons should be 
viewed as a marker of tense rather than aspect. Insofar as tense other than that 
is deemed relevant, it is indicated periphrastically by auxiliaries positioned after 
the finite verb (§10.1.5). 


10.1.1 Basic tense-aspect categories 
As shown in Figure 10.1, there are three non-periphrastic categories that can be 
considered basic: Future, Present and Simple Past. 


10.1.2 Future 


Within the imperfective, the Future category in Palula is the morphologically 
unmarked counterpart of the Present, but it is also the periphrastically unmarked 
counterpart of the Past Imperfective (see §10.1.6). 
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peyem [a] A0y}/[Taa]noA/[a] aM, ul1-]1]1] Idd Add 
peyem oys/[osa]noA/[a]], 1-714 OSd Add 
payee [w]A043/[Taw] nod/[W]a, D-II] IdW Add 
payem sy/[osw]no4/[w]], n-]1]11 SSW Add qseg apdurts 
ayes [a]A40u3/[Taa]noA/[a]apy, — wit-uaa-717 Idi Sud 
Syyem ays/[osa]noA/[a]], 1-Uaa-]1] OSI = SUd 
yes [w]Aaui/[Taw]noA/[W]ay,  v-uvn-]14 IdW Sd 
Ssyyem oy/[osw]nod/[w]], = n-uny-p14 DSW Sud yuasalg 
Surnyem atom ABUL, ap uv-ji1 Sd Td 
Sunyem oom [Id]nox, ap jv-]11 =LSd 1dZ 
SUNRM OM 9\\, = AP DI-]17. = LSd_— TdT. 
SunyeM sem ays/9H, ap v-]1 ISd OSE 
Sunyem ota [os]nox, ap 4v-]11 ISd 98Z 
SUDeM SEM], apwn-jl417 Sd OST dATpajoduy] jseg 
ore as [TEM Ao, uD-]11 dg 
yes [EM [Ta] nox, qO-]14 TdZ 
ele es aM, a be TdT 
oye [EM oys/aH, D-]1] OSE 
yes [EM [os] nox, AD-]1] DSZ 
[ye TTT [, un-]1] OST ainyn J 
yuoTeatnba uorye[suell, wioy xny Isy W/L Alosayen 


(YPM, -]11) SUOTFUIOJ Tay] pure sat10s9a}v9 VILL :T'OT aTGeL 
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Alta} 12M, 100-14 Id 
aLoSPTeEM, 11 aatyerodurly 
payee pey [a] A0u1/[Taa] noA/[a]am, ap wi-]1]11 Isd Idd Add 
peyyea pey sys/[osa]noA/[a]], ap 1-]1]11 Isd OSH Add 
peyyem pey [w]Aayy/[Taw]noA/[W]am, ap v-11]1 ISd dW Add 
peyea pey ay/[osw]noA/[W]T, ap n-]1]14 Isd OSW Add ypojsodnjg 
poyem aavy [a]Aoyy/[Taa]noA/[a]amyy,  wr-ury w-71717 -uly Idd Add 
payyea sey/aavy ays/[osa]noA/[a], 1-U1Y 1-71]1 -uly OSH Add 
poyem aavy [w]Aay}/[Taw]noA/[W]a\\, D-UlYy D-11]11 -uly  TdW Add 
(poyem sey/aary ay/[osw]nod/[w]y, n-uly N-]1]1] ST, -ulyY  OSW Add pajlog 
quateamnba uorjzejsuery, WIOJ xny Isy W/L  Arosaye9 


(penunuod) ‘(4yeM, -/17) SUOTFBUIOJ Ila] pue sat10sayeo VL “TOL aTGeL 
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Indicative finite verbs 


we a 


Perfective (Simple Past) Imperfective 
faa Ss 
Present Non-present (Future) 
GEN/NUM (ACC) PERSON (ACC) 


Figure 10.1: Basic non-periphrastic tense-aspect categories (bold type: inflection- 
ally realised forms; GEN/NUM: gender/number agreement; ERG: erga- 
tive alignment; acc: accusative alignment) 


This category is almost exclusively used in reference to future, ie., not yet 
realised, situations, as in (1) and (2), whether close or distant in time, and covers 
intention as well as prediction (Dahl 1985: 105-108): 


(1) ma nis aaj kh-tumta rhootasiia ba kanaa 
1sG.NOM 3SG.PROX.ACC today eat-IsG suB tomorrow ToP how 
bh-tium 
become-1sc 
‘If I eat it today, what will I then do tomorrow?’ (A:HUB005) 

(2) thée mii baabu maar-a yaaba tu mhaar-iir yaaba 
then 1sc.GEN father die-3sc either 2sc.Nom kill-2sc or 
ro eé  maar-a 
3SG.DIST.NOM AMPL die-3sG 
‘Then my father will die, either you will kill him or he himself will die’ 
(A:MAA013) 


While Present (§10.1.3) is used for actions started but not yet seen as completed 
at the time of the utterance, the Future is used with reference to all future situ- 
ations that have not yet commenced, such as the ones in (3), regardless of the 
degree of probability or volitionality. There is no other major construction in the 
language competing with this verb form. 


(3) ma ani Saak-a4 hdar-um ghoost-a_ har-i _kuri angoor 
1sG.NOM PROX wood-PL take-1sG house-oBt take-cv wife fire 
jheel-i tanadm the guuli th-ti 
light-cv 3PL.Acc to bread do-3sc 
‘I will bring this wood to the house, and my wife is going to make a fire 
and bake bread for them. (A:KIN017) 
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Future is also often part of a Conditional expression as the apodosis verb (‘may 
eat’ in (4)) and is sometimes used to express hopes and congratulations (as in (5)), 
ie., optative modality (Bybee, Perkins & Pagliuca 1994: 179). 


(4) kasée=gale maatudhrajaad ba Stul-a the phedil-u 
whose=ever neck  stretch.cv Top grass.heap-OBL to reach.PFV-MsG 
heenta haso khuiu 
CONDL 3MSG.REM.NOM eat.3SG 


“The one whose neck can reach to the heap of grass may eat. (B:SHI016) 


(5) re xu biid-i Sui baat, mubaarak bhii 
3FSG.DIST.NOM however much-F good.F talk blessing become.3sc 
“That was very good [to hear], congratulations!’ (A:CHN070717) 


10.1.3 Present 


The only non-periphrastic category that is primarily a tense (and not an aspect 
or mood) category is the Present, neither standing in a direct morphological con- 
trast with the Future nor with the Simple Past. Somewhat surprisingly, both from 
the perspective of languages in general (Dahl 1985: 103-128) and IA comparative 
studies (Masica 1991: 282, 288-289), Present is the only category morphologically 
marked for tense (at least if analysed from a synchronic perspective). It is as such 
one of the most frequently used verb forms and covers, within the temporal realm 
of the present, a range of aspectual areas. 

Present typically refers to progressive situations, as illustrated in examples 
(6)-(7),whether durative or punctual, with present time reference. 


(6) mii daand-a sila-yaan-a 
1sG.GEN tooth-pL ache-PRS-MPL 
‘Tve got a toothache’ (B:DHE5112) 
(7) tu gubaa th-dan-u 
2SG.NOM what do-PRS-MSG 
‘What are you doing?’ (B:DHE1333) 


However, it also covers habitual situations, such as those in examples (8) and 
(9), which can be considered repetitions on a regular basis, at or after the time of 
the utterance. 
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(8) ma roosnaam rayasti [uth-adan-u] uth-i ba yusulxaanda the 
1sG.NOM morning early get.up-PRS-MsG get.up-cv Top bathroom _ to 
bayaan-u 
g0.PRS-MSG 


‘I get up early in the morning. After I get up, I go to the bathroom: 
(B:MORO001-2) 

(9) heewand-a duu dist-i kir d-dan-u 
winter-OBL two hand.span-PL snow give-PRS-MSG 


‘In the winter we [usually] get two hand-spans of snow. (B:HLN1015) 
The Present is also used for general statements, as in (10), or sayings, as in (11). 


(10) tarkaan-ii dapaara biid-i saamaan lagaij-éen-i 
carpenter-GEN sake much-Fthing __ be.applied-prs-F 
‘A carpenter needs a lot of tools? (A: HOW019) 

(11) har kaantiiru teenii kraam S60 jhaan-dan-u 
every fool REFL work good.msc know-PRs-MsG 
‘Every fool knows his own work best. (A:PRA004) 


Quite infrequently, Present is used in historical narratives, especially if de- 
scribing a situation from the perspective of a role character. In (12), the narrator 
switches from the regular narration tense (i.e., the Simple Past) to the Present. 


(12) eetaa whaat-u ta tsak=tsak thani dak Say wii 
there come.down.PFV-MSG SUB RED=IDPH QUOT IDEF thing water 
tsak-dan-u 
lick-PRS-MSG 
‘Coming down there he sees a thing making sounds licking the water’ 
(A:PAS037) 


Present is used rather than the Future for imminent future reference, for in- 
stance, when someone is just about to do something, as when the speaker in (13) 
is just beginning to tell a story. 


(13) tipa ba ma tasii paalaween-iti qiseé th-dan-u 
now TOP 1SG.NOM 3SG.GEN strong.man-GEN story.PL do-PRS-MSG 


‘Now I’m going to tell you the story about this strong man’ (A:PAS029) 
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10.1.4 Simple Past 


The Palula Simple Past is primarily an aspectually defined category, referring to 
events and actions completed before the time of the utterance. Although it alter- 
natively could be labelled “Perfective” (as reflected in the glossing), it is indeed 
restricted to past time reference (Dahl 1985: 79), and it contrasts clearly with the 
Past Imperfective (see §10.1.6) and other periphrastic categories that have rele- 
vance for more than one point in time, such as the Perfect and the Pluperfect 
(see §10.1.7-§10.1.8). 

The Simple Past is used to refer to completed events in the past, whether re- 
mote or close in time. Examples (14)-(18) illustrate the use of the Simple Past, 
from the very remote event in (14), then gradually decreasing in remoteness in 
the following examples to the very close at hand reference in (18). 


(14) raajaa [mur-u] ta putr-dom tasii hukumat _ buloostéel-i 
king die.PFV-MSG SUB son-OBL.PL 3SG.GEN government snatch.PFV-F 
‘When the king died the sons fought for the power [several hundred years 
ago]? (A:MAB003) 

(15) mii beenk-i qarza ghiin-u 
1sG.GEN bank-opt debt take.pFv-msG 
‘I took a bank loan [several years ago]? (A:ISM003) 

(16) xéer-a sangi phedil-u=ee 
happiness-oBL with arrive.PFV-MSG=Q 
‘Did you arrive safely [some days ago]?’ (A:CHN070104) 

(17) aaj indaghuumaal dit-i xu xéer hin-u 
today here earthquake give.prv-F but safety be.pRs-MsG 
‘Today there was an earthquake here, but it’s alright [earlier today]? 
(A:CHN070403) 

(18) ma tu sangi khond-i biid-u xusadan bhil-u 
1sG.NOM 2SG.NOM with speak-cv much-msc happy become.PFVv-MsG 


‘It was really nice to speak to you [the conversation that made the speaker 
happy is still going on at the time of the utterance.]? (A:CHN070104) 


It is also the category used for the main story line in narratives (whether his- 
torical or fictional), referring to sequences of events in the past, such as in (19). 
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(19) deeulii xalak-am daawat dit-i atshartit-am _ the ki 
Dir.GEN people-oBL.PL invitation give.PFV-F Ashreti-OBL.PL to COMP 
muqaabila th-iia thaniit-u ta atshareet-ii paalawaan-aan 
competition do-1PL say.PFV-MSG SUB Ashret-GEN strong.man-PL 
giia paalawaan-adan be __deeuli phedil-a 
gO.PFV.PL strong.man-PL go.cv Dir  arrive.PFV-MPL 
‘The people from Dir invited the Ashreti people to have a competition 
with them. When the Ashreti strongmen heard this, they left, and arrived 
at Dir’ (A:CHA001-3) 


Depending on the analysis, the Simple Past could also be said to include most 
types of conditionality. However, I have chosen to describe the Conditional under 
non-indicative categories (see §10.2.2). 


10.1.5 Periphrastic tense-aspect categories 


What I refer to as periphrastic tense-aspect categories are those that are formed 
by a finite inflected verb and one or more auxiliaries. While the so central aspec- 
tual distinctions “at the heart of the NIA verbal system” (Masica 1991: 262) are 
very often made morphologically and close to the verb stem, tense and mood are 
normally more peripherally marked functions in most modern IA languages. This 
is also the case with Palula, possibly with the exclusion of the morphologically 
marked Present (as was pointed out above). 

Interesting to note is that this may be a relatively recent (or early stage of) 
grammaticalisation. We find the same principle applied in the two closely related 
varieties Sauji and Kalkoti, i.e., the addition of elements to the basic aspectual cat- 
egories to obtain tense contrasts and to form perfects and pluperfects (Buddruss 
1967: 48-55; Liljegren 2009: 48-53). Partly, however, we find other elements 
than those used in Palula, and in some cases, the former auxiliaries have become 
part of inflectional morphology and even fused with aspect suffixes. In Kalkoti, 
for instance, an s-suffix (most certainly derived from the past copula aas ‘was, 
were’) is added to the imperfective (mostly corresponding to Palula Present) to 
make it past imperfective, ¢un-uun-s ‘was writing’, and to the perfective (mostly 
corresponding to Palula Simple Past) to make it pluperfect, éun-i-s ‘had written’. 
There is, generally speaking, a great variety among the Shina varieties in how the 
less central TMA categories have been grammaticalised (Liljegren 2013: 144-156). 


' The final consonant of the perfective éun-il ‘wrote’ has been dropped in phonological develop- 
ments involving apocope and cluster reduction. 
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Schmidt (2004a: 38) provides examples of forms of ‘be’, ‘go’ as well as ‘come’ as 
origins of such grammaticalisations in the respective varieties. 

Tense, for instance, is mainly auxiliary, occurring outside the actual verb mor- 
phology (although this “outside” is not to be taken as an absolute, as will be 
observed below when pointing out an ongoing grammaticalisation process). The 
present tense copula hin- in its different agreement forms is used as a present 
tense auxiliary (be.prs) and the (invariable) Past tense copula (alternatively past 
tense marker) de is used as a Past tense auxiliary (Pst). 

Supplementing Figure 10.1, we now add the periphrastic marking (at least as 
far as tense is concerned) to get the fuller picture of the tense-aspect dimensions 
relevant for the language, as illustrated in Figure 10.2. This characterisation is, 
however, a slight simplification, as there are also resultative categories that are 
not taken into account as well as some dialectal differences between A and B that 
will be discussed in the following sections. 


Indicative finite verbs 


ae a 


Perfective (Simple Past) Imperfective 
GEN/NUM (ERG) Lo NN 
or oe 
Past (Pluperfect) Present (Perfect) Present Non-present (Future) 
GEN/NUM (ERG) | GEN/NUM(ERG) — GEN/NUM (ACC) PERSON (ACC) 


| 


Past (Past Imperfect) 
PERSON (ACC) 


Figure 10.2: Basic and periphrastic tense-aspect categories (bold type: inflec- 
tionally realised forms; bold italics: periphrastically realised forms; 
GEN/NUM: gender/number agreement; ERG: ergative alignment; acc: 
accusative alignment) 


10.1.6 Past Imperfective 


The Past Imperfective is formed by means of the person-inflected imperfective 
verb stem (i.e., the future verb form) followed by the invariable marker de. It has 
two main functions, as a past habitual, see (20), and a past progressive, see (21). 
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(20) mii so Suur maa=the  biid-u S60 
1SG.GEN DEF.MSG.NOM father.in.law 1sG.NoM=to much-Msc good.MsG 
jhoon-a de ma ba tas the S60 jhéon-um de 
know-3sG PST 1sG.NOM TOP 3sG.Acc to good.Msc know-1sG PsT 
maa=ee so musqul bh-iia de 
1sG.NOM=CNJ 3SG.NOM on.terms become-1PL PST 
“My father-in-law was very fond of me. I liked him, too. The two of us 
used to talk freely with one another’ (A:HUA006-8) 

(21) so kunaak bheSsool-u bhesaa tasti paanti 
DEF.MSG.NOM child make.sit-prv-msc make.sit.cv 3sG.GEN clothes 


gad-ii de paanti gad-i chuun-i  tasti gad-i ba 
take.off-3sc pst clothes take.off-cv put.PFV-F 3sG.GEN take.off-cv ToP 
taa_ khool-u so kunaak ¢iyi — d-ti de 


there eat.PFV-MSG DEF.MSG.NOM child crying give-3sG PST 


‘He [an evil creature] made the child sit, and there he was taking off its 
clothes. When he had taken them off and put them down, he ate the child 
while it was crying’ (A:BRE005-6) 


An indication of an ongoing grammaticalisation or (more correctly) morphol- 
ogisation, by which the Past copula may become part of the verb morphology 
as a past-tense suffix (d-ii-de), is the fact that de phonologically rather behaves 
like a clitic than an independent word, without independent word-accent. In be- 
ginning attempts at writing the language, the inflected main verb has often been 
observed as written together with the copula auxiliary as if it were one word,’ 
and it has become the topic of discussion among Palula writers whether this 
should be done or not. 


10.1.7 Perfect 


The most common way of expressing the perfect, i.e., a reference to a past (com- 
pleted) event with current relevance, is by combining the perfective verb form 
with the present tense copula hin-.? Both the perfective verb and the auxiliary 
agree in gender and number with S, as in (22), or O, as in (23) and (24), according 
to an ergative pattern. 


* This is interesting in view of the fact that the more common tendency when writing Palula 
with an Arabic -based script is splitting rather than lumping. 

3 This is at least the case in the A dialect, while there is reason to return to the situation in the 
B dialect. 
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(22) mii baabu bi whdat-u hin-u, salaam 
1sG.GEN father[Msc] also come.down.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG greeting 
th-ii de 
do-3sG PST 


“My father has also come, and he was telling you his greetings. 
(A:CHN070309) 


(23) na ba asaam the gookhii-am dit-u hin-u asaam the 
NEG TOP 1PL.Acc to Chitrali-oBL.PL give.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 1PL.ACC to 
anu alaaqa asim eé __ teenti zoor-i baandi 
PROX.MSG.NOM area[MSG] 1PL.ERG AMPL REFL power-OBL on 
ghiin-u=bhadau 
take.PPTC-MSG=ADJ 
‘Neither have the Chitralis given this to us, but it is an area conquered 
with our very own power. (A:ASH052) 

(24) islaam ba_ atil-i hin-i_— gabartut-ii_putr-dom 
Islam[Fsc] Top bring.prv-F be.prs-F Gabarut-GEN son-OBL.PL 
‘It is Gabarut’s sons who have brought Islam [to us]? (A:ASH054) 


An extended use of the Perfect (like in a number of other languages, Dahl 1985: 
152) is inferential. In (25), it has actually stopped snowing, but it is inferred from 
looking at the ground on the morning after a snowfall, that it must have been 
snowing during the night. 


(25) kir  dit-u hin-u 
snow put.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘Tt has been snowing’ (A:CHE070320) 


The Perfect is also used, instead of the Simple Past, in some narratives, perhaps 
indicating the hearsay character — similar to the use of mani (see §10.2.4) — of 
the narrated content, as in (26), which is part of a narrative where the Perfect is 
used throughout. 


(26) so utrap-i mut-a je ukhdat-u hin-u 
3SG.NOM run-CVv tree-OBL up g0.up.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘He ran and climbed up into a tree’ (A: UNF008) 


There is also what appears to be a parallel perfect form, used in a very similar 
manner to the regular Perfect, seen in (27)-(29). This is formed by combining the 
converb (cv) with the present tense copula hin-. 
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(27) mar-i hin-u, tas xudaai ubax-ti 

die-cv be.pRs-MsG 3sG.acc God _forgive-3sc 

‘He is dead now, may God grant him forgiveness’ (A:ACR024) 
(28) zoor janat-ii-e yei hin-i 

power paradise-OBL-GEN come.Cv be.PRS-F 

‘Power has come from above’ (B:SHI019) 


(29) giri jhulixaamadardhreég de hin-u=ee 
rock on dragon stretched give.cv PRS-MSG=CNJ 
‘A dragon was lying [outstretched] on a big stone, and..’ (A:DRA009) 


It is possible that the focus is on the resulting state rather than on the preceding 
event leading up to it in this construction, as it seems more commonly used with 
stative verbs and verbs with a low degree of volitionality. It may therefore make 
more sense to see this as a more lexically limited resultative construction (Dahl 
1985: 135) than a pure perfect. In example (29), the temporal aspect is perhaps 
more that of a pluperfect, i.e., ‘had stretched out’. 

Example (30) clearly illustrates the use of this resultative constructing. Here 
the resulting absence of the husbands, rather than their going away, is focused. 
The translation ‘our husbands are gone’ may in fact be better than ‘our husbands 
have gone’. Note also how it interacts with the Past Imperfective as the tense- 
aspect category used for the waiting of the women and children at home, and 
the Future is used for the hoped for outcome in the form of fresh meat being 
brought home. 

(30)  diis-a ba _ baalbac-akuriina tama _ th-éen de: asée 
village-osL Top child-pL women.PL waiting do-3PL PST 1PL.GEN 
bhariiw-a be  hin-a_ neeciir the _whaal-éen mhaas-a 
husband-p1 go.cv prs-MPL hunt do.cv bring.down-3PL meat-PL 
whaal-éen 
bring.down-3PL 


‘In the village, women and children were waiting, [saying] “Our 
husbands have gone hunting. They will bring back meat”? (B:AVA218) 


When used with a motion verb such as ‘get up’, the converbal construction 
brings forth the adjectival meaning ‘is standing’, as in (31). 


(31) ak  ¢héeli maiduun-a wée du=khur-dam —jhuli uth-i hin-i 
IDEF goat field-opL in two=foot-OBL.PLon  get.up-cv be.PRS-F 
‘A goat has got up [i.e., is standing] on two feet in the field’? (B:SHB721) 
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The interesting thing, however, is that the regular Perfect as described in the 
beginning of this section, seems to be missing altogether in the B dialect. Instead, 
the converbal construction is widely used with intransitive verbs, as in the ex- 
amples (28) and (30)—(31), and probably marginally also with transitive verbs, as 
in (32)—-(33).4 


(32) ma guuli khad hin-u (= khaanu) 
1sG.NOM bread eat.cv be.PRS-MSG 


‘T have eaten [already]. (B:DHE2170) 
(33) ma na niwes-i hin-u thaniit-u 
1sG.NOM NEG write-cv be.PRS-MSG say.PFV-MSG 


‘I have not written this [referring to some suspicious letters], he said’ 
(B:LET027) 


Note that this construction, again focusing on the result rather than on the 
event itself, is based on a transitive imperfective stem and therefore requires 
an accusative agreement pattern, while the agreement with the regular Perfect, 
using the perfective transitive stem is ergative. But there is also another (possibly 
more “regular” or lexically less restricted) perfect used in this dialect formed with 
the converb and heensil- (the perfective of the intransitive verb hdans- ‘stay, live, 
exist’), as in (34). 


(34) ma khad heensil-u 
1sG.NOM eat.cv stay.PFV-MSG 


‘Thave eaten. (B:HLE1034) 


Even in the A variety, this construction (but with an added present copula) is 
used for hearsay, as in (35), or inferentially (by seeing water on the ground and 
subsequently reporting it to another person who has not been able to infer it), as 
in (36). However, it may still be in free variation with the regular Perfect. 


(35) so tas khut-a wée Guk-i heensil-u hin-u 
3MSG.NOM 38G.ACC leg-OBL in _ bite-cv stay.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘It [so he said] bit him in the leg’? (A:TAQ178) 


* My B data, however, is too limited to the genre of narrative discourse to provide a clear 
indication. 
° An answer to a question or an invitation to eat. 
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(36) adj  peexdur-a mucé-i heensil-u — hin-u 
today Peshawar-oBL rain-cv stay.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘Today it has been raining in Peshawar. (A:CHE070320) 


10.1.8 Pluperfect 


While the regular Perfect is the perfective with relevance for the present situa- 
tion, the Pluperfect is the perfective with relevance for a past situation. This is 
also reflected in the formal expression: Perfect is formed with the perfective verb 
and a present-tense copula, and the Pluperfect is formed with the perfective verb 
and a past tense-copula (or past-tense marker) de ‘was, were’. 

The contrast between these is illustrated in (37) and (38). Example (37) refers to 
an event with present time relevance and a still visible result, a recently painted 
house, hence Perfect, while (38) has past-time relevance only, i.e., a house that 
was built but had been torn down prior to the utterance, hence Pluperfect. 


(37) ani ghoost-a_ raang kii dit-u hin-u 
PROX house-oOBL paint who.OBL give.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘Who painted this house?/Who has painted this house?’ (A:TAQ130) 


(38) anu ghoost kii samool-u de 
PROX.MSG.NOM house who.oBt build.pFv-MsG PST 
‘Who built this house?’ (A:TAQ129) 


In narratives, the Pluperfect is used to refer to an event taking place prior to, 
and thus contrasting with, the time line of the story (which normally would be 
related with the Simple Past), as in (39). 


(39) atada giia ta doodu ayaan=miir ta  jaand-u_hin-u, 
there go.PFV.PL suB grandfather Ayan=Mir CNTR alive-msc be.PRS-MsG 
xaamadar ba mbheeril-u de 
dragon Top kill.prv-Msc pst 


“When they came there, grandfather Ayan Mir was alive, but the dragon 
had been killed’ (A:AYB044) 


There seems to be a drift towards a use of Pluperfect as a general remote past, 
not an uncommon development generally (Dahl 1985: 147), and in the region in 
particular. However, that is not to say that the two constructions — Simple Past 
and Pluperfect — would therefore be in totally free variation when referring to 
remote past, although I am not able to pinpoint exactly where the dividing line 
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goes. The utterance in (40) is an answer to the question whether the speaker had 
met the other person recently, and it could perhaps be that it is the temporal 
adverbial phrase that somehow favours the Pluperfect, but this is so far only 
speculative on my part. 


(40) dak hafta musti dhrist-u de 
one week back see.PFV-MSG PST 
‘{I] saw him a week ago’ (A:CHN070110) 


Another possible indication of which category to use seems to be related to 
whether or not a measurable chunk of time (exactly how long is probably not 
that important) can be considered to have elapsed between the event — or the 
end-point of the event if durative — and the time of reference, as contrasted with 
the event coinciding too closely with the time of reference. This again points to 
the Pluperfect as developing a secondary sense of temporal remoteness. This can 
be seen when comparing examples (41) and (42) (both part of the questionnaire 
prepared by Dahl (1985) and applied to Palula), where the former uses the Simple 
Past and the latter the Pluperfect. 


(41) dhoor ma yhool-a dii mustt tii duu xat-i 
yesterday 1sc.NOM come.PPTC-OBL from back 3sG.oBL two letter-PL 
coontéel-im 
write.PFV-FPL 
‘When I came yesterday, he had [just] written two letters’ (A:TAQ138) 

(42) dhoor ma ghoost-a_ yhool-u ta tii duu xat-i 
yesterday 1sG.NOM house-OBL come.PFV-MSG SUB 3SG.OBL two letter-PL 
coontéel-im de 
write.PFV-FPL PST 


‘When I came home yesterday, he had written two letters [during my 
absence]. (A:TAQ139) 


However, it is also possible to describe the difference as being one of perspec- 
tive. In (41), the utterance can be said to describe what took place during the time 
before my arrival, whereas the utterance in (42) describes the resulting situation 
at my arrival. 

Again, although this particular form of the pluperfect does occur in the B di- 
alect, it seems markedly less frequent than in the A dialect. There is also an- 
other construction in B, illustrated in (43) and (44), somewhat parallel to the 
converb+heensil-construction above, but with an additional past-tense copula, 
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which certainly shares at least some of the semantic characteristics of the regu- 

lar Pluperfect in A (the phonologically reduced alternative form khasilde in (44) 

may point to an ongoing grammaticalisation). 

(43)  biid-u puruun-u maastér so baraanii-e waxt-ti-e 
much-msc old-mMsG_ teacher 3MsG.NoM foreigner-GEN time-OBL-GEN 
sabaq man-i heensil-u de 
lesson say-Cv stay.PFV-MSG PST 
‘He was a very old teacher, he had studied during the foreign [British] 
rule. (B:LET003) 

(44) ma guuli khad heensil-u de (= khasilde) 
1sG.NoM bread eat.cv stay.PFV-MSG PST 
‘Thad eaten [already]? (B:DHE5378) 


10.2 Non-indicative finite categories and their functions 


Not all of the following categories are equally central or to the same extent gram- 
maticalised, but they are all somehow part of the modal realm within the TMA 
system and thus deserve to be mentioned together in one place. 


10.2.1 Imperative 


The bare imperative, in its two forms, imperative singular, as in (46) and (47), and 
imperative plural, as in (45) and (48), is mainly used for commands, as in (45), and 
not overly polite requests, as in (46)—(48). 


(45) kod hin=ee yh-ooi 
who.NoM be.PRS-MPL=Q Come-IMP.PL 


‘If there is anyone [who is ready to take up the challenge], come!’ 


(A:JAN038) 

(46) amzarai seéb zeeri th-dan-u  ki_—s ée insaan ma 
lion sir supplication do-pRs-MsG COMP 0 man __1sG.NOM 
uri 


let.out.IMP.sG 

‘Sir Lion is begging, “O man, set me free!” ’ (A:KIN025) 
(47) anis mii doost-a_ __ the pheda 

3SG.PROX.ACC 1SG.GEN friend-oBL to make.reach.IMp.sG 

‘Take this [one] to my friend!’ (B:FLW797) 
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(48) man-éen-iki ma patu yh-ooi ma saat-ooi 
say-PRS-F COMP 1sG.NOM after come-IMP.PL 1sG.NOM take.care-IMP.PL 
‘It [the goat] says, “Come after me! Look after me!” ’ (A:KEE007-8) 


Normally, it seems, the second person is not explicitly expressed with a pro- 
noun in imperative clauses, but occasionally it does occur, as in (49). 


(49) mii maniit-u— ki_— S60 tus b-6oi 
1SG.GEN say.PFV-MSG COMP good.MSG 2PL.NOM g0-IMP.PL 
‘I said, “That’s fine, you may leave!” ’ (A:ACR010) 


The plural form is always used with reference to more than one person, but 
a more polite request could be done by adding the particle neé or na, to any of 
the two forms, to the singular in (50) and to the plural in (51). 


(50) tu dach-a neé 
2sG.NOM look-IMp.sG HON 
“You take a look!’ (A:AYBO012) 


(51) dar muc-tui  neé 
door open-IMP.PL HON 
‘Open the door, please! [uttered by a little girl addressing older women, 
supposedly mother and grandmother, in the household]’ (B:HLN1020) 


The Imperative is regularly negated with the negation particle na, as in (52), 
and there is therefore no prohibitive category distinct from the Imperative in the 
language. 


(52) kuri the maniit-u ki teenii bangleé na Siringd 
woman to say.PFV-MSG COMPL REFL bracelet.PL NEG rattle.Imp.sG 
‘He said to the woman, “Don’t rattle your bracelets!” ’ (A: WOM643) 


10.2.2 Conditional 


Conditionality is essentially expressed with the protasis verb in a Conditional 
clause in the Simple Past (or one of the periphrastic categories built on the per- 
fective), while the apodosis verb may be in the Present or the Future, a “split 
tense/aspect reference” not uncommon in languages overall (e.g., in Arabic, Dahl 
1985: 80). It is commonly, in such constructions, used together with an addi- 
tional element that can be analysed alternatively as a subjunction, alternatively 
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as an auxiliary. There are two such elements in Palula, one seentd (B stiinta) 
which is used to form constructions of assumed conditionality, yhoolu seenta 
‘if he comes, when(ever) he comes’ (53) and another, heentdé, which usually car- 
ries a hypothetical meaning, pads bhila heenta ‘if we pass, were we to pass’ (54). 
Further details on conditionality can be found in §14.4.4. 


(53) misri yhool-u seenta misri dii  tsatak hdoons-a 
mason come.PFV-MSG CONDH mason from hammer stay-3sG 
“When the mason comes he would have a hammer [i.e., he would bring 
a hammer with him]. (A:HOW010) 
(54) pads bhil-a heentd ghroom-a_ iskuul-i the wh-daya 
pass become.PFV-MPL CONDL village-oBL school-oBL to come.down-1PL 


‘If we pass the test, we will go to the village school’ (A:OUR015) 


10.2.3 Obligative 


Whether or not the verb form coding the Obligative should be seen as a finite 
or a non-finite verb form is not as straightforward a matter as it may first seem. 
It is analysable as both, and it is possible that we are witnessing a still ongoing 
development from one to the other. 

The function of the Obligative is to express obligation, need or predestination 
to carry out a particular action. This is the agent-oriented modality expressed 
in languages in general, though not necessarily inflectionally (Bybee, Perkins 
& Pagliuca 1994: 177-187). Often in IA languages this particular semantics is 
connected with what Masica (1991: 322) refers to as a future passive participle 
(of obligation), which behaves like an adjective, but may in some languages be 
formally identical to a verbal noun, as is the case with the Urdu-Hindi infinitive 
formed with -na. 

In Palula, the Obligative is used both in the personal sense ‘scheduled to, is to’ 
(55) and in a more general or impersonal sense of ‘ought to, one should’ (56). 


(55) muniir-ii rhootastia dhrut~s-a the b-eendeéu 
Munir-GEN tomorrow Drosh-oB1 to go-OBLG 
“Munir has/is to go to Drosh tomorrow. (A:HLE3059) 
(56) khaac-a kraam-a dii ba teenii zaan baé th-eendeéu 
bad-os1 work-os1 from ToP REFL self safe do-oOBLG 
“One should avoid [=save oneself from] evil actions’ (A:SMO023) 
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Sometimes the future reading of ‘will inevitably happen’ is clearly present, as 
in (57), while in other cases there is no such future sense, only an instructional 
one with the sense of ‘the way it should be/usually is being done’, as in (58). 


(57) so mhaas aaxér xatum_ bh-eendeéu Dbhil-u 
DEF.MSG.NOM meat end_ finished become-oBLG become.PFV-MSG 


“The meat would, no doubt, be gone in the end’ (A:THA008) 


(58) paanjsdat ba bheéns lagay-aindeéu 
five seven Top beam apply-oBLG 
‘Then a five by seven beam should be fixed’ (A: HOW076) 


The dual syntactic character of the construction is seen if we compare (55) 
with (57). In (55) it is noun-like (“Munir’s inevitable going to Drosh’), with the 
agent in the genitive, whereas in (57) it is adjective-like (‘the inevitably finishing 
meat’). It is also in the first instance where the Obligative is most finite, whereas 
its finiteness can be questioned in the second one. 

It seems the agent is generally avoided with obligative transitive verbs, and 
as such it is also becoming an alternative way of expressing a passive mean- 
ing (compare with §9.5.2), with a sense of ability (or inability) rather than one 
of obligation. I would still hold that Obligative is primarily modality and only 
secondarily voice. Possibly related to the degree of obligation is an alternation 
between the coding of the agent in the nominative, as in (59), versus the genitive 
coding we saw above in (55). 


(59) so tipa b-eendeéu 
3SG.NOM now g0-OBLG 
‘He is about to leave./He must leave now: (A:Q9.0003) 


In my data I do not have any clear examples of transitive verbs showing the 
same alternations, but as far as the agent is at all explicitly mentioned, she or he 
always occurs in the genitive. However, Morgenstierne (1941: 24) gives examples 
of a few transitive obligatives where it seems the nominative and the genitive are 
equally possible, while his subjects of intransitive obligatives invariably occur in 
the nominative:° mi / ma kram thdindéu ‘I must(?) do the work’; mi / ma wi 
pildindeu (hinu) ‘I can(?) drink water’; aj ma yéndeéu hinu ‘I can (or must) come 
today’. 


° Although we can exclude the genitive, we in fact do not know, due to the absence of such 
examples, whether any pronouns other than the 1sc (which lacks a nominative/accusative 
contrast) would have been coded in the nominative or accusative in those days (in the 1920s). 
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10.2.4 Hearsay and quotative 


Hearsay, formed with mani, is grammaticalised to a much lower extent than the 
hitherto mentioned categories, and is thus only in a peripheral sense part of the 
TMA system. When it occurs, it occurs at the end of a sentence, like an auxiliary, 
after the inflected finite verb form (whether simple or periphrastically formed) 
to indicate reported (but not self-experienced) information. It is chiefly (but op- 
tionally) used in narratives, especially those of a legendary character, and mostly 
at the beginning of such narratives, which is seen in (60).’ 


(60)  bitid-u mustu aak miis-ii dak dhii de mani 
much-msc before IDEF man-GEN IDEF daughter be.psT HSAY 
‘A long time ago there was a man who had a daughter’ 
se aak bakaraal phoo the asax de mani 
3FSG.NOM IDEF shepherd boy to love be.psT HSAY 
‘She was in love with a shepherd boy’ 
so phoo bi tas the biid-u $60 jhoon-a_ de 
DEF.MSG.NOM boy also 3sG.Acc to much-msc good.msc know-3sc PsT 
“The boy was also very fond of her’ (A:SHY001-3) 


As can be seen in example (60), mani is used only in the two first sentences, 
but there are also narratives where this is used much more frequently, in the 
extreme case after almost all sentences. It is also used when presenting legendary 
or questionable facts in a narrative, as in (61), otherwise unmarked in this respect. 


(61) tasti dast zara kunaak-a heensil-a de mani 
3SG.GEN eight thousand.p1 child-pL stay.PFV-MPL PST HSAY 


‘He had 8,000 children [it has been said]’ (A:ABO008) 


The marker mani is, however, not restricted to narrative discourse. It may be 
used in any everyday conversation, as in (62), here along with the Perfect. Also 
in this utterance it is only after the first finite verb form that the hearsay marker 
occurs. 


77am inclined not to consider it a story starter as such; that function is instead carried by biidu 
mustu, mustu zamaandaii, muxaak zamaanee, or similar more or less standardised story-starters. 
The initial sentence’s occurrence of the participant-introduction heensilu de ‘there was’ is also 
typical of the Palula storytelling discourse. 
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(62) asti atshareet-a biid-u_kir _—dit-u hin-u mani 
1PL.GEN Ashret-OBL much-PL snow give.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG HSAY 
hiimeel-i bi  whéet-im hin-i 
glacier-pL also come.down.PFV-FPL be.PRS-F 
‘{I have been told that] a lot of snow has fallen in our [village] Ashret, 
and there have been avalanches as well? (A:CHN070320) 


Related to this issue, is the use of the quotation marker thani, with a similar et- 
ymology, which may develop into an auxiliary. Triggered by the verb-final word 
order, it may become restricted to the position after the finite verb and become 
narrowed down to this particular verb form.® In the process, it may also become 
a marker of a more grammaticalised inferentiality category, as such contrasting 
with Hearsay, rather than now as chiefly a marker of direct quotation/perception 
(see §14.5.1). In (63) it has taken on a function beyond mere quotation. 


(63) so bud-u kis mii kuri dui kod 
3MSG.NOM understand.PFV-MSG COMP 1sG.GEN woman other someone 
gad-i ghin-i giia thani 
pull-cv take-cv go.PFV.PL QUOT 
‘He understood that someone else had taken his wife away’ (A:WOM656) 


The grammaticalisation of Hearsay as well as other types of inferentiality is 
documented for a number of other languages in the region, especially in the geo- 
graphically adjacent Khowar and Kalasha, where it is particularly well-developed 
and is an integral part of verb morphology (Bashir 1996a). 


10.3 Non-finite forms and their functions 


Most of the non-finite verb forms have implications for syntax and are hard to de- 
fine functionally without discussing syntactic structure. The following sections 
therefore only aim at giving a basic characterisation of their function; where to 
find them in the grammatical system and what their further inflectional prop- 
erties are, wherever the latter is relevant. For further details in this regard, the 
cross-references given at the end of each subsection should be consulted. 


* It is still alternatively expressed with other verb forms. 
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10.3.1 Converb (conjunctive participle) 


The Converb — defined by Haspelmath (1995) as “a non-finite verb form whose 
main function is to mark adverbial subordination” — is essentially a perfective 
adverbial participle (compare with the Copredicative Participle, §10.3.5, which 
is an imperfective adverbial participle). There is a similarly-functioning partici- 
ple in many other IA languages, often referred to as a conjunctive participle.° It 
is a characteristic, very frequently occurring, and syntactically important non- 
finite verb form (Masica 1991: 323, 397-401). Like in many of those other lan- 
guages, the Palula Converb carries an approximate meaning of ‘having done, 
etc’ It is (as Haspelmath’s definition also spells out) especially important in ad- 
verbial subordination and in expressing perfective sequentiality, as illustrated in 
(64).See §14.3.1 and §14.4.1 for further details. 


(64) adaphara whai ba dama thiil-u 
halfways come.down.cv ToP pause do.PFV-MSG 
‘Halfway down, we rested’ (A:GHA057) 


It is also a component in some resultative constructions (§10.1.7) as well as in 
compound verbs (§9.6.2), and is possibly the source of some postpositions with 
a verbal origin. 


10.3.2 Perfective Participle 


Since the Perfective Participle is formally identical to the Simple Past (and as 
such has become a finite verb form), it only occurs marginally in what must be 
interpreted as a non-finite function. When it does, such as in the (perfective) 
nominalisations below, it can also (but not consistently so) be inflected for case, 
genitive in (65) and oblique in (66). 


(65) eetas samool-ii pahurta 
3SG.REM.ACC build.ppTc-GEN after 
‘After the [completed] construction of it..’ (A: HOW044) 

(66) dhoor ma yhool-a dii = mustt tii duu xat-i 
yesterday 1sG.NOM come.PPTC-OBL from back 3scG.oBL two letter-PL 
éoontéel-im 
write.PFV-FPL 
“When I came yesterday, he had [just] written two letters’ (A:TAQ138) 


° The identification of the corresponding verb form in Kohistani Shina with the converb, accord- 
ing to Haspelmath’s (1995) definition, is carried through in Schmidt 2003. 
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The Perfective Participle is also, as seen in (67), used attributively in some 
relativisations (see §14.6.6 for further details). 


(67) phai teenti haat-am éoontéel-i rumiaal dit-i hin-i 
girl REFL hand-1Ns embroider.pptc-F handkerchief give.pFv-F be.PRS-F 
‘The girl gave him the handkerchief which she had embroidered herself? 
(A:SHY031) 


Often however, as can be seen in (68), the Perfective Participle will occur with 
an additional adjectiviser bhaau or waandu/wéendi, maybe to mark it off as dif- 
ferent from the otherwise formally identical Simple Past. 


(68) mustu zamandii panardéor-a buud-a gaad-a xalk-iim dii 
back period.cEN elder-PL old-pL big-pt people-pL.oBt from 
suunt-u=waand-u da qisa eeteen-t hin-u ki 


hear.PPTC-MSG=ADJ-MSG IDEF story such-MsG be.PRS-MSG COMP 


“Once, a story goes, which has been heard from the elders, the old and the 
powerful people...’ (A:KIN001) 


Some Perfective Participles have been fully lexicalised as adjectives: for exam- 
ple Suku ‘became dry’ > ‘dry’, paaku ‘ripened’ > ‘ripe’, and khindu ‘became tired’ 
> ‘tired’. 


10.3.3. Verbal Noun 


The Verbal Noun is in many ways the imperfective counterpart of the Perfec- 
tive Participle, although their respective usages do not exactly mirror each other. 
The verbal noun is the form that most clearly in the eyes and ears of educated 
mother-tongue speakers essentialises the verb, the form first given or normally 
used when talking metalinguistically about functions and meanings of individ- 
ual verbs. It is also regarded as the most natural choice as a citation form in word 
lists. 

Although textually not as frequent as the Converb, it is a category used in 
a number of dependent clauses, such being the predicate in many complement 
clauses (for details, see §14.5), as in (69), as well as in some clauses with adverbial 
functions (see §14.4). It may also, as in (70), although quite infrequently, be used 
attributively (see §14.6.6 for a discussion). 


(69) pirsaahib-a ba inkaar thiil-i so pho denii dii 
Pir.Sahib-oB1 Top refusal do.PFV-F DEF.MSG.NOM boy give.vNn from 
‘Pir Sahib refused to hand over the boy [lit: from giving the boy]. (B:AT1062) 
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(70) rhootasii-a jhambréeri har-ainii waxt yhool-u ta 
morning-oBL bride take.away-VN time come.PFV-MSG SUB 


‘In the morning, at the time of taking the bride..” (A:GHU010) 


The Verbal Noun can also occur with nominal inflection, although, again, it is 
rather unusual (and in the A dialect often phonologically neutralised), as in the 
causality clause in (71), where it takes a genitive case inflection. 


(71) jenii-e inc zaxmat  Dhil-u 
hit.VN-GEN bear wounded become.PFV-MSG 
‘The bear was wounded from the firing’ (B:BEL320) 


10.3.4 Agentive Verbal Noun 


The Agentive Verbal Noun is another nominalisation but in many ways it is sec- 
ondary as a nominal formation and is semantically rather restricted. It is a way 
of singling out an agent of an action (provided with a gender/number ending) 
but often reflects a more idiomatic or lexicalised meaning than the semantics of 
the verb itself. When used as nouns they inflect as nouns, see (72), but they can 
equally well function as adjectival modifiers of other nouns, as in (73). 


(72) teewiz-i th-dat-u le peeriaangad-i seeka-dat-u 
amulet-PL do-aG-MsG DIsT djinn.pL take-cv lead.out-ac-msc 
‘He was an expert in making amulets and in providing deliverance from 
djinns’ (A:HUA129) 
(73) ani phai ur-éet-i 
PROX girl let.out-AG-F 
‘This girl has a bad character [she is “loose”]? (A: HLE2084) 


The Agentive Verbal Noun also occurs rather systematically in a special con- 
struction with bhilu hinu ‘has become’. In this case, the whole sentence com- 
municates either the beginning of an event (possibly leading up to some sort of 
climax) or the co-occurrence of two events, as in (74). This may be related to the 
vala of Urdu-Hindi, which, added to the oblique form of the infinitive,’ captures 
a meaning of imminent action (Schmidt 1999: 139). 


© The Urdu verb form with an ending -nd is traditionally called an infinitive but occurs in 
a number of constructions, often as a verbal noun and as such being subject to case inflec- 
tion (Schmidt 1999: 132-142). 
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(74) deera Siiti sigrét | dhrak-i ba tasii maxadusi wée tasii putr 
room inside cigarette pull-cv Top 3sc.cEN front.of in 3sG.GEN son 
tas the dach-dat-u_bhil-u hin-u 


3sc.acc to look-aGc-msG become.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 


‘As he smoked a cigarette in the room, in front of him, his son had started 
to look at him? (A:SMO001-2) 


10.3.5 Copredicative Participle 


This (imperfective or aspectually non-specified) participle form functions as a 
modifier of the main verb in a clause, often functionally equal to that of a manner 
adverb. There is probably a higher degree of lexicalisation as far as combinations 
of head verbs and adverbial participles are concerned than with most other par- 
ticiple forms. In many ways, the kind of interaction of the two verb forms, the 
participle and the finite verb, as can be seen in (75) and (76), is with a resulting 
specified meaning not too different from the function of the Converb. For more 
details of use, see §14.4.1. 


(75) se yéei jhaanaa  bulad-iim gii 
DEF mother wake.up.cv search-CPRD g0.PFV.FSG 
‘The mother woke up and went searching,’ (A:BRE010) 


(76) adaphara tii khaseel-iim wheelil-u 
halfways until drag-cprD _ bring.down.pFv-MsG 
‘They dragged him down halfways. (A:GHA032) 


10.3.6 Infinitive 


The Infinitive occurs solely, as far as my data goes, as the head of the complement 
of two modal verbs, bha- ‘be able to, can’, as in (77), and sdat- ‘began’, as in 
(78), see also §13.2.7. In this combination, the Infinitive tends to be more or less 
deaccented and phonologically fused with the matrix clause finite verb. 


(77) dui ta — gatil-u aak daaku-waan-6om-ii qilad tii na 
other CNTR defeat.PFV-MsG one robber-PL-OBL-GEN fort 3SG.OBL NEG 
gat-aa=bhool-u 
win-INF=be.able.to.PFV-MSG 


> 


‘He defeated them all, only one den of thieves he was not able to defeat. 
(A:PIR008) 
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(78) phoo-ii mhaas ujut-ii paxpula Si-aa=saat-u 
boy-GEN meat body-cEn by.itself fall.off-INF=start.pFV-MsG 
“The boy’s skin began to fall off from his body,’ (A:DRA026-7) 
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11.1 Noun phrase properties 


11.1.1 Types of noun phrases 


A noun phrase can consist of: 
A pronoun, as tanim and ga in (1). 
(1) tanim ga na laad-u 
3PL.ERG anything NEG find.pFv-mMsG 
“They didn’t find anything’ (A:DRA003) 


A nominalised clause, as the one headed by the Verbal Noun thainii in (2). 


(2) putrii jhani  thainiizaruri  bhdanu 
son-GEN marriage do.vN _ necessity become.PRS-MSG 
‘It is necessary to get one’s son married [lit: Making a son’s marriage be- 
comes a necessity]? (A: MAR009) 


Or a noun head, with or without preceding modifiers, as can be seen in (3). 


(3) sis-ii so tuus tukrd mhads at-i qabur the at-i 
head-GEN DEF.MSG.NOM some piece flesh bring-cv grave to bring-cv 
tii wée dhangool-u 


3SG.OBLin bury.PFV-MSG 


‘{[He] brought some piece of the flesh to the grave and buried it there’ 
(A:BERO14) 


It is the latter type that will be the main focus of this chapter. Pronouns (see 
Chapter 6), in the sense of pro-noun phrases, are not treated here, other than very 
briefly in connection with apposition; and nominalised clauses, as described in 
§14.4 and §14.5, have the internal syntax of clauses and are thus not examples of 
noun phrase syntax proper. 


11 Noun phrases and non-verbal agreement 


A number of modifiers can precede (and exceptionally follow) a noun head 
within the noun phrase, some of them single words, others phrases or even 
clauses in themselves: adjectives/adjective phrases, genitive phrases, quantifiers/ 
quantifier phrases, determiners and relative clauses. As will be clear in the dis- 
cussion below (§11.1.2) some words can fill more than one such modifier function, 
and in some cases even extend into adverbial modification. The differentiation 
between the classes of modifiers is not always clearcut. 

It is also possible for a (substantivised) modifier alone to function as the head of 
a noun phrase. This is particularly common with adjectives, and to a lesser extent 
with cardinal numerals. The ability of demonstratives to function as modifiers as 
well as pro-NPs is of course another example of the same tendency. 


11.1.2 Modifiers in noun phrases 


Adjectives or adjective phrases are descriptive in nature, often capturing inher- 
ent properties or qualities of the entity referred to by the head noun. They may 
consist of a single adjective, as gdadu in (4). 


(4) so ba gdad-u maidoon 
3MSG.NOM TopP big-sc field 
‘It was a big field’? (A:JAN030) 


An adjective phrase can also be complex. It can consist of two or more adjec- 
tives, symmetrically related to each other, such as dhrigi and bhakuli in (5), both 
pointing to certain characteristics of the noun they modify. 


(5) se insaan-a4 ada _ dhrig-i bhakul-i lhaléemi ghin-i 
DEF human-os1 IDEF long-F_ thick-F _ stick take-cv 
‘The man took a long, thick stick..’ (A:KIN024) 

The adjective head can also itself be modified, usually by a scalar quantifier, 
such as biidu modifying mhooru and Ssisawu in (6), assuming that the noun can 
have more or less of the quality implied by the modifying adjective phrase. 

(6) biid-u mhoor-u biid-u  Sisdw-u Say bh-dan-u 
very-MSG sweet-MSG very-MSG good-msc thing become-PRS-MsG 
‘It is a very sweet and a very good thing’ (A:KEE052) 


A repeated adjective, on the other hand, such as muxtalif in (7), usually signi- 
fies a distributive meaning.’ 


' Although the adjective phrase in the example is predicative, it still illustrates the point. 
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(7) tasii xaaneé muxtalif muxtalif yhaand-a 
3sG.GEN shelf.pt different different come.PRS-MPL 


“There are different kinds of shelves’ (A: HOW050) 


Finally, Perfective Participial clauses with the external syntax of APs, can also 
function as modifiers of a head noun (see §14.6.6). 

Genitive phrases are very common as modifiers. Although this is also a matter 
of specifying quality in some sense, it is usually a specification of origin, related- 
ness or material, as illustrated in (8)—(11). They therefore also share some of the 
identifying characteristics of demonstratives and relative clauses (see below). A 
modifying genitive phrase can also be a nominalised clause with a Verbal Noun 
in the genitive case as its head (see §14.6.6). 


(8) tarkaan mandaw-ii krdam Siro6 th-dan-u 
carpenter veranda-GEN work _ start do-PRS-MsG 
‘The carpenter starts making the veranda [lit: starts the work of the ve- 
randa]. (A:HOW072) 

(9) ni xu ux-ii rhaii _hin-i 
3PL.PROX.NOM but camel-GEN footprint be.PRS-F 
‘These must be the footprints of a camel? (A: HUA061) 

(10) phaii bdabujhaamatreé dii xaréabi dawa-dan-u 
girl.ceN father son.in.law.os1 from costs also ask.for-PRS-MsG 
“The girl’s father also asks the son-in-law to cover the expenses. (A:MAR032) 

(11) dtis-e xdlaka jama bhe 
village-GEN people collected become.cv 
“The village people used to gather...” (B:AVA198) 


Quantifiers or quantifier phrases are as a modifier category rather hetero- 
geneous and comprise a few subclasses. One easily distinguishable subclass is 
cardinal numerals. Used alone, they simply specify quantity, as in (12). They can 
also, as seen in (13), be modified themselves by e.g., tagriiban (often pronounced 
qariiban) ‘about, approximately’, a Perso-Arabic loan, and thereby become a bit 
more relative. 

(12) so ta bac Dhil-u truu jaan-a_ ba_hiimeel-i 
3MSG.NOM CNTR saved become.PFV-MSG three person-PL TOP glacier-OBL 
hir-a 
take.away.PFV-MPL 
‘He was saved, but three persons were taken by the avalanche’ (B:AVA214) 
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(13) qariban bhiigs kaal-ad maxadusi 
about twenty year-pL before 
‘About twenty years ago...” (A:GHA048) 


While cardinal numerals can be used only to modify count nouns, scalar quan- 
tifiers, such as tuus ‘some’ (14) and uéa ‘a few’ (15) are used to quantify mass 
nouns as well as count nouns in plural. Some of these are also freely used in ad- 
verbial constructions, for instance to modify adjectives, adverbs or entire clauses. 
One particularly frequent multipurpose modifier is biidu ‘much, many, very’. 


(14) tuus ¢hodt mii se yaar-ti rumeel-i maji ghand-i 
some cheese 1SG.GEN DEF friend-GEN handkerchief-oBL in _ tie-cv 
wii-a keé-na_ = gal-uum 
water-OBL why-NEG throw-1sc 
‘Why don’t I put some cheese in my friend’s handkerchief and throw it 
into the water?’ (A:SHY043) 


(15) atshareet-a4 ué-a  xdlak de 
Ashret-oB. few-MPt people be.pst 


“There were few people in Ashret’ (A:JAN001) 


Another strategy for quantification, seen in (16) and (17), is by means of a parti- 
tive noun phrase. It specifies the quantity of the head noun, often itself preceded 
by or modified by a cardinal numeral. Typically, but not exclusively, the nouns 
used in such partitive phrases denote containers or measuring terms of various 
kinds. In many ways it would make sense to describe higher numerals (such as 
20, 100, 1000) as heads of partitive phrases, modified by the cardinal numerals 
1-19 to express the numbers 21-339, etc. (see §7.4). 


(16) panj phut-i so phut-i kir dit-u stinta 
five foot-PL six foot-PL snow fall.pFv-mMsG CONDH 
“When five or six feet snow had fallen..? (B:AVA198) 

(17) mada=the dtu gilees-i chiir da 
1sG.NOM=to two glass-pL milk give.Imp.sG 
‘Give me two glasses of milk!’ (A: HLE2298) 


Determiners and their use in noun phrases have been described elsewhere (see 
§6.2 and §6.3.6). This class includes all words or phrases that have the function 
of singling out a referent in contrast to other referents. It primarily identifies the 
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referent of the noun head among a number of potential referents. Whereas the 
genitive phrase modifier defines or introduces a referent, the determiner points 
out a particular referent, ‘this house’ in (18), and ‘the man’, ‘another day’, and 
‘other people’ in (19), whether already defined or not. 


(18) eeni ghoost-d Siiti ma seé hin-u 
PROX house-oB1 inside 1sc.NoM fall.asleep.cv be.PRS-MsG 
‘I was asleep inside this house’ (A:HUA014-5) 

(19) se miis-a dui dees-d baacaadwaziir o dui xdlak-a 
DEF man-oBl other day-ost king minister and other people-pi 
samat-i iladn thiil-i 
gather-cv announcement do.PFV-F 


‘Next day the man called the king, the prime minister and other people 
together and made an announcement. (A:UXW060) 


Relative clauses (see §14.6) serve a very similar purpose of identifying the 
referent, as the ‘brutes’ in (20), and the ‘stories’ in (21). For many relative clauses, 
however, it is unclear to what extent they should be considered part of the noun 
phrase at all or rather be analysed as entirely paratactic constructions. The latter 
is especially true of the so-called co-relative or relative-correlative constructions 
common in JA languages. 


(20) tas mheer-i gal-i zaalim-aan-oom dhut-a pharé guuli 
3sc.acc kill-cv _ throw-cv brute-P1-oBL mouth-osL toward bread 
bi de giia de 
also put.cv go.PFV.PL PST 
‘The brutes, who had killed him, had also put bread in his mouth and left’ 
(A:GHA076-7) 

(21) xalk-iim saawada teér  bhil-a qiseé thawool-a 
people-PL.OBL MANIP passed become.PPTC-MPL story.PL make.do.PFV-MPL 


‘He had the people tell him what had happened [lit: stories which had 
passed]? (A:UXW057) 
11.1.3. Apposition 


Apposition is another phenomenon with seemingly fuzzy borders, and it is not 
always obvious what is to be analysed as noun phrase syntax and what as noun 
derivation. The following are a few different types of noun phrases consisting 
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of a final noun head and one or more modifying (or further specifying) noun 
phrases (or what would at least constitute noun phrases if used independently). 
The head and the modifier have the same referent. 

The head can be a title or a designation and the preceding apposition is usually 
a proper name. Only the head, in this case hakim ‘ruler’ in (22), and so6 ‘king’ in 
(23), is inflected. 


(22) yeirat-xaan hakim-i ghoost-a panaahi daweéel-i 
Ghairat.Khan ruler-GENn house-oBt shelter ask.for.PFV-F 
‘He asked for shelter in the ruler Ghairat Khan’s house’ (B:ATI025) 


(23) Sujaaulmiulk soo-ii  waxt-ii ba lo daarulxalaafa 
Shuja.ul.Mulk king-GEN time-GEN TOP DIST.MSG.NOM capital 
chatrool-a_ the guum 
Chitral-oBL to go.PFV.MSG 


‘During the reign of king Shuja-ul-Mulk the capital was moved to 
Chitral? (A:MAH005) 


A complex proper name (i.e., many names referring to the same person), as in 
(24) or in (25), functions in much the same way, as its last component is more 
prominent. Quite often this component is (or has been) a title of some kind. For 
short complexes, it is probably a matter of word formation rather than apposition. 
The included names constitute a single phonological word, with the last syllable 
of the final component receiving the main accent (or the suffix according to shift- 
accent rules applied), but the preceding parts are entirely or partly deaccented. 


(24) bhioorkti~ ba pir=saahib jaand-u de 
Biori.valley Top Pir=Lord _alive-msc be.psT 
‘In Biori vally Pir Sahib was [still] alive’ (B:ATI047) 
(25) mulaa=mhaamad=seed-d the maalim _ heensil-u hin-u ki 


Mullah=Mahmad=Said-os1 to knowledge stay.pFv-MsG be-PRS-MSG COMP 


“Mullah Mahmad Said knew that..? (A:MAH011) 


A special case is when the obligatory string aleehisaladm ‘peace be upon him’ 
(PBUH) is added after the name of a prophet has been uttered, according to Is- 
lamic tradition. Then the final syllable of that standard string receives the accent, 
as is seen in (26), and any inflections are attached to the end of the entire phrase. 
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(26) xu eesé waqt-ii peeyambar hazrat iliads aleehisalaam-ii 
but DIST.OBL time-GEN prophet lord Elijah peace.be.upon.him-GEN 
beet-i kdan na th-ii de 
word-PL HOST NEG do-3sG PST 
‘But he was not listening to Lord Ilyas [Elijah], PBUH, the prophet of the 
time. (A:ABO011) 


The head as well as the preceding apposition can also be common nouns. Al- 
though the apposition functions as the modifier, and as such takes the place of 
an adjective phrase, both nouns together contribute almost equally to the iden- 
tification or specification of the referent, ‘female person’ and ‘women’ in (27), 
and ‘shepherd’ and ‘boy’ in (28). Each of them can separately and independently 
function as a referring noun phrase. 


(27) tas sangi ¢uur paanj jéeni kuriina aa ba mii§ /../ 
3sG.acc with four five female.person woman.PL one TOP man 
phray-aan-a 
send-PRS-MPL 
“They send with her four or five women and one man. (A:MAR082-3) 


(28) se dak bakaradl phoo the asax_ de 
3FSG.NOM IDEF shepherd boy to in.love be.pst 


‘She was in love with a shepherd boy’ (A:SHY002) 


In other cases, the head is a proper name and the preceding apposition is a kin- 
ship term. In (29), both the noun head, ‘Mullah Mahmad Said’, and the head of 
the apposition, ‘grandfather’, take inflections, thus displaying a higher degree of 
independence (and symmetry) than the aforementioned types. 


(29) mii se dood-a mulaa=mhaamad=seed-é the ba 
1SG.GEN DEF grandfather-oBpt Mullah=Mahmad=Said-oBL to Top 
ees paalawaan maalum _heensil-u hin-u 
REM.MSG.NOM Sstrong.man knowledge stay.PFV-MsG be.PRS-MSG 
“My grandfather Mullah Mahmad Said knew this strong man: 
(A:MAH027) 


The head can also be a common noun and the preceding apposition a pronoun. 
The role of the pronoun, ‘we’ in (30) and ‘you’ in (31), is not much different from 
that of a determiner. 
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(30) be paanjjaan-a_ ba giia 
1PL.NOM five person-PL TOP go.PFV.PL 
“The five of us left’? (A:GHA007) 

(31) tu ateen-u takrd inc-a dii ma kanda bhe 
2SG.NOM such-MscG strong bear-oBL from 1sG.NoM like-what become.cv 
udhiiw-um? 
flee-1sc 


‘How can I flee from such as strong bear as you?’ (A:KAT136) 


11.2 Word order in the noun phrase 


Although it is possible to use more than two modifiers in the same noun phrase, 
it is not too common in natural speech, and therefore the following description 
of the relative word order should be regarded as a presentation of tendencies 
more than as hard and fast rules without exceptions. The clearest tendencies can 
be seen in the order of genitive phrases, determiners, quantifiers and adjective 
phrases with respect to each other. The following order seems to be more or less 
fixed: Genitive NP + Determiner + Quantifier + AP + Head. The determiner, se 
in (32) and ani in (33), precedes the quantifier. 


(32) se dtu mitr-a 

DEF two friend-PL 

‘the two friends’ (A:MIT025) 
(33) ani pdaanj bhraawt 

PROX five brother.pi 

‘these five brothers’ (A:ASC003) 


The determiner, se in (34) and géo in (35), also precedes the adjective phrase. 


(34) se buud-i kuri 
DEF old-F woman 


‘the old woman’ (A:WOM462) 


(35) géo saxt xdlak-a 
some tough people-PL 


‘some tough people’ (A:KEE043) 
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The quantifier, duu in (36), precedes the adjective phrase géedi. Although nu- 
merals and adjective phrases only rarely co-occur in the same noun phrase, there 
is a strong feeling about the grammaticality of this order vis-a-vis the opposite 
one. 


(36) dtu géed-i durbat-i (“géedi diiu durbati) 
two big-F pot-PL 
‘two big pots’ (A: HLE2474) 


The genitive NP, regardless of its internal complexity, generally precedes all 
other modifiers whenever they occur in the same noun phrase: adjective phrases, 
as in (37), quantifiers, as in (38), indefinite determiners, as in (39), and definite 
determiners, as in (40). 


(37) katamus-ii — lhénd-i kakarii 
Katamosh-cEN bald-F skull 
‘the bald scalp of Katamosh’ (A:KAT152) 
(38) mii duu kucur-a 
1sG.GEN two dog-PL 
‘my two dogs’ (A:HUA017) 
(39)  diis-ii yada teenii qoom-ii aa _ ghadeero 
village-GEN or REFL  tribe-GEN IDEF elder 
‘an elder of the village or of one’s own tribe’ (A:MAR060) 
(40) mii se pres-ii se bhraawt 
1sG.GEN DEF mother.in.law-GEN DEF brother.PL 
‘the brothers of that mother-in-law of mine’ (A:HUA122) 


Another modifier preceding the head of the genitive NP, the definite se in (41) 
and the indefinite ak in (42), is normally interpreted as part of the genitive NP 
and as such a modifier of the genitive noun rather than the head of the main 
noun phrase. 


(41) se kunaak-ii paanti 

DEF child-cEN clothes 

‘the/that child’s clothes’ (A:BER012) 
(42) ak tdaper-e ték-a 

IDEF hill-GEN top-OBL 

‘on the top of a hill’ (B:BEL301) 
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However, the order between the genitive NP and other modifiers is not entirely 
fixed, and although the preferred order is genitive NP first, there are a few cases, 
such as (43) and (44), where the preceding modifier most likely is a direct modifier 
of the main noun head, ‘owner’ and ‘fort’ respectively, rather than being a part of 
the genitive NP. This interpretation is based partly on agreement features, partly 
on context, and it opens the construction up to a certain degree of syntactic 
ambiguity but seldom with any real risk of semantic misinterpretation. 


(43) so ghoost-ii khaamaad 
DEF.MSG.NOM house-GEN owner 
‘the house owner’ (A:MIT020) 

(44) dak daaku-aan-6om-ii qilaa 
IDEF robber-PL-OBL-GEN fort 
‘a den of thieves’ (A:PIR008) 


Occasionally a genitive modifier is heavy-shifted to a position after the noun 
head, as miisii praacamii in (45). This may alternatively be interpreted as an ex- 
ample of afterthought. 


(45) dak gaad-u hadl miis-ii prdadac-am-ii 
IDEF big-MsG hall man-GEN guest-PL.OBL-GEN 
‘a big hall for the man’s guests’ (A:SMO021) 


It is harder to make any generalisations about the position of relative clauses 
vis-a-vis other modifiers, partly due to their questionable status as an integral 
part of the noun phrase (as already mentioned), and partly because of the lack of 
any clear evidence as far as co-occurrence of relative clauses and other modifiers 
is concerned. 


11.3 Agreement patterns 


There are two main types of agreement within the noun phrase, a lower-differen- 
tiating determiner agreement and a higher-differentiating adjectival agreement. 
Agreement between a predicate adjective phrase and the subject noun phrase 
basically follows the same principles as attributive adjectival agreement. In ad- 
dition to those patterns, there is an extended partial agreement between a scalar 
quantifier used adverbially and the head of a noun phrase. 
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11.3.1 Determiner agreement 


For the most common determiners, there is one form agreeing with a nominative- 
masculine singular head, within each determiner set, and another form used with 
all other heads, as far as case, number and gender are concerned. This kind of 
agreement is displayed in Table 11.1. 


Table 11.1: Determiner agreement (the definite article so/se) 


Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural 

NOM so se se 

NNOM __ se se se 


All determiners with more than one form have: a) one that agrees with the 
nominative-masculine singular head, ending in an accented 6 or u, such as so 
agreeing with the nominative singular masculine head in (46), and: b) another 
form ending in an accented é or i, for example, se agreeing with the non-mas- 
culine head in (47), se agreeing with the non-nominative head in (48), and se 
agreeing with the non-singular head in (49). 


(46) eesé zangal-i aa _ bat-a jhuli hari so 
REM forest-OBL IDEF stone-OBL on _ take.away-CV DEF.NOM.MSG 
kunadk bheeSéol-u 
child[NoM.Msc] seat.PFV-MSG 
‘In that forest he took the child to a stone and seated him’ (A:BER005) 

(47) ghadeera phed-i las ¢ax  katéeri ghin-i_ se 
elder.oBt arrive-cv completely swiftly knife take-cv DEF 
tadj chinil-i 
crown[NOM.FSG] cut.PFV-F 
“The older [brother] came, took a knife, and cut off the crown. 
(A:DRA016) 

(48) ajdahaa katoolii-a wée ac-anii sangi-eé lhooméea se 
dragon fodder.sack-oBL in enter-vN with-INcL fox.oBL DEF 
miis-a dadi _ isaara thiil-u, thanadu dhrak-é 
man[MsG]-oBL toward hint do.prv-Msc string _ pull-1mp.sc 


‘Just as the dragon went into the sack, the fox signaled to the man to pull 
the string’ (B:DRB036) 
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(49) se xdlaka galang na_ d-aa bhaa ba udheew-i 
DEF people[NOM.MPL] tax —_— NEG give-INF be.able.to.cv Top flee-cv 
gia 
g0.PFV.MPL 


‘The people were not able to pay the taxes, so they left, fleeing. 
(A:MAB030) 
11.3.2 Adjectival agreement 


Also, for most cases of adjectival agreement, there is a unique nominative mascu- 
line singular form ending in u, but there is an additional differentiation between 
masculine and feminine, as shown in Table 11.2. 


Table 11.2: Adjectival agreement (dhrig- ‘tall, long’) 


Masculine Feminine 
Singular Plural 
NoM — dhrig-u dhrig-a dhrig-i 
NNOM_ dhrig-a dhrig-a dhrig-i 


The great majority of inflecting adjectives occur in the three forms ending -u, 
-a and -i (and an additional but marginally used feminine plural -im in predica- 
tive sentences, see §11.3.3 below). There is thus agreement with the noun head 
in gender, number and case. Whereas agreement in gender is consistently main- 
tained, compare (50) with (51), number agreement (compare (52) with (53)) and 
case agreement (compare (54) with (55)) is mostly neutralised. 


(50) ma ba gdad-u = zuaan miis de 
1sG.NOM TOP grown-MSG young man[NOM.MSG] PST 
‘I was in the prime of my youth’ (A:PAS004) 

(51) eesé dawur-ii eeré keén géed-i keén de 
DIST age-GEN REM cave big-F cave[NOM.FSG] be.psT 
‘In those times that cave was a big cave’ (A:CAV008) 


(52) mii ghoost-a_ Ilhodk-a Ilhodk-a maasuumadn kunaak-4a 
1sG.GEN house-oBL small-mpL small-mMpL innocent child[NoM.M]-PL 
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hin-a 
be.PRS-MPL 


“There are small innocent children in my house’ (A:KIN017) 


(53) se Ilhodk-a kunaak-d ba sigrét uch-i ba  aak duu tréo 
DEF small-ost child[Msc]-oBL Top cigarette lift-cv Top one two three 
kas the ba 


drag do.cv TOP 

“The little child lifted the cigarette and started smoking’ (A:SMO007) 
(54) purédon-a xdlak asti diis-a wee hin-a 

old-mpL people[NoM.MPL] 1PL.GEN village-oBL in be.PRS-MPL 

‘There are old people in our village? (A: MAR127) 


(55) purdon-a xalkiim the pata 
old-opt people[M].PL.oBpL to known 
‘The old people know ([lit: It is known to old people]? (A:MAR126) 


However, as was pointed out in Chapter 7, there is a category of invariable 
(non-inflecting) adjectives, not showing any kind of overt agreement at all with 
the head of the noun phrase, such as muxtalif in (56) and taaqatwar in (57). It 
should be noted that although such adjectives do occur attributively, they are 
more readily used predicatively and some of them exclusively so. 


(56) aalmaarti bi muxtalif dizeen-i yhéend-i 
cupboard.cEN also different design-pL come.PRS-F 
‘Cupboards come in many different designs. (A: HOW049) 


(57) insaan xu biid-u  _—_— taaqatwar Say 
human.being but much-msc powerful _ thing 
‘Man, however, is a very powerful being’ (A:KIN006) 


11.3.3 Predicate agreement 


Just as adjectival attributes agree with their heads, the heads of predicate phrases 
agree in gender and number with the head of the subject noun phrase, as dis- 
played in Table 11.3. That is in as far as the particular adjective belongs to the 
inflecting class. It should be noted, however, that the large majority of adjectives 
used in the predicative function are of the invariable type. 

As with attributively used adjectives, there is a non-optional inflectional con- 
trast between adjectives agreeing with a masculine-singular head, as in (58), and 
adjectives agreeing with a masculine-plural head, as in (59). 
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Table 11.3: Predicate agreement 


Masculine Feminine 
Singular _—— Plural Singular _— Plural 
NOM -u -a -i -i/-im 
NNOM -a -a -i -i/-im 
(58) [so] [biid-u _ trok-u] de 


3MSG.NOM much-nsc thin-mscG be.pst 
‘He was very thin’? (A:KAT003) 


(59) aksar [jandeé] [trok-a] bh-dan-a 
often he.goat[M].pL thin-mpL become.PRS-MPL 
‘Often the he-goats become thin’ (A:MAR069) 


A secondary (and optional) feminine singular-plural inflectional differentia- 
tion seems to be permitted in at least copula-less sentences, as can be seen when 
comparing the adjectives in (60) and (61). 


(60) [ani katéeri] [buk-i] maa=the dui da 
PROX knife[F] dull-F 1sc.Nom=to another give.IMP.sG 
“This knife is dull. Give me another one!’ (A:Q9.0160) 
(61) [tiinéuk-am-i laméeti-m|] [tiin-im] 
scorpion-OBL-GEN tail[F]-pL | sharp-FPL 
‘The tails of scorpions are sharp’ (A:PHS2118.06) 


Apart from a larger variety of adjectives and adjective phrases allowed predica- 
tively rather than attributively, even quantifiers may occur in a predicative func- 
tion. Quantifiers with the ability to inflect agree with the subject noun phrase 
in gender/number, as can be seen with biid- ‘much, many’ in (62) and (63), and 
bijool- ‘several’ in (64). 


* The status of agreement with -im requires further investigation. The form as relating to plural- 
ity has probably originated (relatively recently) in the class of feminine nouns (see Chapter 5) 
ending in -i, and has subsequently spread analogically to the verbal and adjectival paradigms, 
although not yet consistently applied in the latter two. 
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(62) [eeré Say-d] [ biid-a] 
Dist thing[M]-PL much-MPL 
“There are lots of those things’ (A: HUA047) 

(63) [tasii dusmaan] _ [biid-u] 
3SG.GEN enemy[MsG] much-msG 
‘She has many enemies. (A:KEE008) 

(64) atshareet-a wee [xdlak] [bijéol-a] bhil-a 
Ashret-oBL in people[mMpL] several-mpL become.PFV-MPL 
‘In Ashret people became numerous. (A:GHA001) 


11.3.4 Extended agreement 


The adjectival agreement is also extended or copied to inflecting adjectives used 
as adjuncts of other adjectives (primarily biid- ‘much’), i.e., as adverbs. That 
means that the gender and number of the noun that the adjective head agrees 
with (whether attributively or predicatively) is also lended in agreement to the 
adjective adjunct, this regardless of the ability of the adjective head itself to in- 
flect (compare with the agreement patterns of adverbs in Gujarati, Hook & Joshi 
1991). This is seen in the forms of biid- in (65)—(69) and S6o in (70). 


(65) [éhéel-ii phaaida| bi [biid-u gdad-u] [karadu] bi 
she.goat-GEN benefit[Msc] also much-msc big-msc effort[Msc] also 
[biid-u _—_ziadt] 
much-Msc great 
“There are many benefits of the goat, but they also require a lot of work? 
(A:KEE078) 

(66) [lasiti phaaideé| [biid-a_ ziadt] hin-a 
3SG.DIST.GEN benefit[M].PL much-mp1 great be.PRS-MPL 
‘She provides many benefits. (A:KEE021) 


(67) [tasii yéei] /.../ |biid-i xafa] bhil-i hin-i 
3SG.GEN mother[Fsc] much-F upset become.PFV-F be.PRS-F 
‘His mother became very upset. (A:KAT004) 

(68) [katamius] /.../[btid-u — xuSadn] bhil-u hin-u 
Katamosh[msc] much-msc happy _become.PFVv-MsG be.PRS-MSG 


‘Katamosh became very happy. (A:KAT078) 
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(69) [se] heewand-a [biid-a xuSadn] hoons-an de 
3PL.NOM winter-OBL much-mpL happy — stay-3PL PST 
“They were very happy during the winter’ (A:SHY008) 

(70) [katamius] [S60 €aax] bhil-u hin-u 
Katamosh[msc] good.msc fat | become.PFv-MsG be.PRS-MSG 
‘Katamosh became really fat’ (A:KAT082) 


This is also the case with adjuncts in adverbial phrases used predicatively in 
which the adjunct agrees in gender and number with the noun head of the sub- 
ject. Again, it is primarily the scalar modifier biid- ‘much’ that is being used. In 
(71), biid- agrees in feminine gender with iskudl ‘school’, and in (72) it agrees in 
masculine singular with ghodst ‘house’. 


(71) [asii iskuil] bi asaam the [biid-i dhtiura] hin-i 
1pL.GEN school[Fsc] also 1pL.acc to much-F distant be.PRs-F 
‘Our school is also very far away for us’ (A:OUR016) 

(72) [mii  ghodst] [biid-u = dhttura] hin-u 
1sG.GEN house[Msc] much-msc distant be.PRs-MsG 
“My house is very far away. (A:DHE3174) 


A form of incomplete agreement pattern is seen between an argument in a 
nominalised complement clause and the adjunct of the complement-taking ad- 
jective. In example (73), the adjunct biid- agrees with the feminine direct object 
of the nominalised verb xat ‘letter’, whereas in (74) and (75) the choice of the 
masculine singular seems to be due to its default value rather than one triggered 
by agreement with any particular argument. This certainly deserves more in- 
depth study.° 


(73) [urdu xat] coontainiti [biid-i askéon] 
Urdu letter[Fsc] write.vN much-F easy 
‘It’s very easy to write a letter in Urdu’ (A:HLE3131) 
(74) lab utrap-ainii|biid-u askéon] 
fast run-VN — much-MsG easy 
‘It’s very easy to run fast’ (A:HLE3130) 
(75) kunaak-@ saatainii  [bitid-u  askéon] 
children-p1 take.care.vN much-MSG easy 
‘It’s very easy to take care of children’ (A:HLE3129) 


> Note that askéon ‘easy’ is a non-inflecting adjective. 
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Adjectival agreement of this kind may be extended even to clause-level adver- 
bial modification, as can be seen in examples (76) and (77). 


(76) aro biid-u bhakuliil-u hin-u 
DIST.MSG.NOM much-nsc fatten.PFV-MSG be.PRS-F 
‘He has fattened a lot’? (A:DHE3162) 


(77) Sumaali huusi biid-i_ ziadat teéz bhe nikhéet-i 


northern wind[Fsc] much-F excessively strong become.cv come.out.PFV-F 


“The North Wind blew as hard as she could’ (A:NOR005) 
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Palula, like many related IA languages, displays an intricate and quite complex 
relationship between the grammatical cases expressed, the particular case forms 
and agreement patterns available and the various functions a noun phrase can 
have in a given utterance (Masica 1991: 230-231). A complicating factor is the 
type of split ergativity displayed, related to aspect on the one hand and the na- 
ture of the NP on the other. The former is a rather straightforward matter, with 
ergativity being a feature only of perfective clauses, whereas the relationship 
between properties of the NP and ergativity is less transparent, with several dif- 
ferent cutoff points, some of them less expected from a typological standpoint. 
Word order is unmarkedly intransitive subject — verb and transitive subject — 
object — verb, but it allows for quite a deal of pragmatic flexibility. As the two 
other factors weigh heaviest as far as grammatical relations and alignment are 
concerned, word order will not enter into the present discussion. This also goes 
along with the general observation that the presence of the other mechanisms in 
a language correlates to a relative flexibility in the basic word order (Blake 2001: 
14-15). 

Following Dixon (1994: 6-8)/Dixon (2010: 76-77) and Bickel (2011: 402), I will 
be using the following abbreviations for the three grammatical relations (also 
syntactic primitive relations): S — intransitive subject, A — transitive subject, and 
O - transitive object.’ This means that a verb with one core noun phrase is in- 
transitive and the sole argument relation we refer to as S, a verb with two core 
noun phrases is transitive and the two argument relations we call A and O. In 
Palula, the unmarked order of the arguments is S-Vitr and A-O-Vtr, respectively. 


12.1 Verb agreement 


As already described in §9.4.1, grammatical relations can be reflected in the mark- 
ing of the predicate itself, i.e, by verb agreement. In Palula, the verb can only 
display agreement with a single argument in one and the same clause. While 


' O corresponds to P (for patient) in some of the typological literature (Comrie 1989; Croft 2003). 
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agreement in person is limited to the non-present imperfective (Future and Past 
Imperfective), the main type of agreement is one in gender and number, found in 
the perfective categories and in the Present (see §10.1). However, as far as gram- 
matical alignment is concerned, the dividing line goes between the perfective 
and all non-perfective TMA categories: In the perfective there is ergative verb 
agreement, and in the non-perfective there is accusative verb agreement. 


12.1.1 Accusative alignment 


In the non-present imperfective — Past Imperfective in (1) and Future in (2) -, the 
verb always agrees in person in accordance with an accusative alignment, ie., 
with the subject, whether S, as in the intransitive clause in (1), or A, as in the 
transitive clause in (2). 


(1) ak  prasi phara se b-éen de 
IDEF Slope along 3PL.NOM go-3PL PST 


“They were moving along a slope. (B:AVA211) 


(2) se zinaawur-aadn xu ma kh-6on 
DEF beast-PL but 1sG.NOM eat-3PL 
A O 


“The beasts will eat me’ (A:KAT059) 


An accusative agreement pattern is also applied in the Present, as can be seen 
in examples (3)-(4), although here in the form of number and gender agreement. 


(3) ma rhoosiia sdon-a the bi-adan-u 
1sG.NOM tomorrow pasture-OBL to g0-PRS-MSG 
Ss 
‘Tomorrow I will go to the high pasture, (A:SHY028) 
(4) tu aniaam keé-na_ —_ kha-aan-u 
2SG.NOM 3PL.PROX.ACC why-NEG eat-PRS-MSG 
A O 


‘Why don’t you eat these?’ (A:KAT067) 


12.1.2 Ergative alignment 


When, on the other hand, any of the TMA categories based on the perfective are 
used, the verb always agrees — in accordance with an ergative alignment — with 
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S, as in (5), or O as in (6) and (7), whereas it never agrees in gender and number 
with A. 


(5) éhéeli eetaa the gti de ta 
she.goat[FsG] there to go.PFV.F PST SUB 
Ss 


“The goat had gone there’ (A:CAV026) 

(6) inc-a chéeli khéel-i 
bear[MsG]-oBL she.goat[Fsc] eat.PFV-F 
A O 


“The bear ate the goat’ (A:PAS056) 

(7) kuri teenii ghturu _deechinéeti dadi nuutool-u 
woman[FsG] REFL horse[msc] right side turn.PFV-MSG 
A O 
“The woman turned her horse to the right? (A: UXW028) 


Even when O occurs in a non-nominative form (described in detail in §12.2.2), 
as in (8), the verb still agrees in gender and number with that particular noun 
phrase argument. 


(8) tti /.../ tanaam biid-a tang  thiil-a hin-a 
3SG.OBL 3PL.ACC much-MPL narrow do.PFV-MPL be.PRS-MPL 
A O 


‘He has troubled them a lot’ (A:KIN003) 


12.2 NP case differentiation 


Three sub-instances of case differentiation will be exemplified below, as they re- 
late to grammatical relations and alignment: inflectional case marking of nouns, 
pronominal case differentiation and NP-internal marking. 


12.2.1 Inflectional case marking 


As we saw in §5.5, the central case distinction made inflectionally is that between 
the nominative and the oblique cases. As for the relations we are interested in, the 
nominative is used for S, A and O alike in the non-perfective categories, whereas 
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in the perfective, A, as in (11), is singled out as coded in the oblique case (katamus- 
a) versus the nominatively” coded (katam#3) S in (9) and O in (10). 


(9) katamts-o /.../ sdon-a dusi guum hin-u 
Katamosh pasture-OBL toward go.PFV.MSG be.PRS-MSG 
S 


‘Katamosh set out to the high pasture’ (A:KAT010) 


(10) inc-a katamus-@ aamtust-u hin-u 
bear-oBL Katamosh forget.pFv-MsG be.PRS-MSG 
A O 


‘The bear forgot about Katamosh’ (A:KAT140) 


(11) katamus-a4  gabina khéol-u hin-u 
Katamosh-oB nothing eat.pFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
A O 


‘Katamosh didn’t eat anything’ (A:KAT065) 


This, however, is a somewhat simplified picture. In actual fact, not all nouns 
make the distinction between the nominative and the oblique, and some make 
it in the plural and not in the singular. The forms themselves occurring as mor- 
phological markers of ergativity also differ between nouns belonging to different 
declensions (see §5.6). 

Although there is a form syncretism between the oblique singular and the nom- 
inative plural in the large a- and i-declensions (Table 12.1 and Table 12.2), that 
does not distort the nominative-oblique contrast per se. Here, a suffix -a or -i is 
the morphological reflex of ergativity in the singular and a suffix -6om or -iim in 
the plural. In the m-declension (Table 12.3), on the other hand, there is no differ- 
entiating ergative case marking available at all. For some aan-declension nouns 
(Table 12.4), the case differentiation is neutralised in the singular but maintained 
in the plural, while for a few others (Table 12.5) there are four distinct forms avail- 
able: nominative singular, nominative plural, oblique singular and oblique plural. 
The ee-declension nouns (not displayed here) largely make the same distinctions 
as a- and i-declension nouns. With respect to frequency, the “full contrast pat- 
tern” represents the large majority of all Palula nouns (the a-declension and the 
i-declension together making up 70 per cent of all nouns), masculine as well as 


* In the description of a system with a consistently ergative case alignment, this would be re- 
ferred to as absolutive, a term I prefer not to use when describing the split ergative system of 
Palula. 
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Table 12.1: Case and number differentiation in the a-declension (perfective): putr 


‘son’ (M) 
SG PL 
S/O putr putra 
A putra putroom 


Table 12.2: Case and number differentiation in the i-declension (perfective): pres 
‘mother-in-law’ (F) 


SG PL 
S/O pres presi 
A presi presiim 


Table 12.3: Case and number differentiation in the m-declension (perfective): 
méemi ‘grandmother’ (F) 


SG PL 


S/O/A méemi méemim 


Table 12.4: Case and number differentiation in the aan-declension, V-ending (per- 
fective): baacad ‘king’ (M) 


SG PL 
S/O baaéaa baaéadan 
A baaéaa baaéaanbom 


Table 12.5: Case and number differentiation in the aan-declension, C-ending (per- 
fective): angreéz ‘Brit’ (m) 


SG PL 
S/O angreéz angreezaan 
A angreeza angreezaanoom 
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feminine, while the “no contrast pattern” is relatively small (about sixteen per 
cent), comprising exclusively feminine nouns. 


12.2.2 Pronominal case differentiation 


The noun phrase slot could of course also be filled with a pronoun, and here too 
we have different forms bearing a relation to case. Apart from the singling out 
of A in the perfective, asim in (13), we also have pronominal forms particular 
to O, asadm in (14), vis-a-vis S, be in (12) and A (in the perfective and the non- 
perfective alike). 


(12) rhootasiia be gtia 
morning 1PL.NOM go.PFV.PL 
S 


‘In the morning we left’ (A:GHA006) 


(13) asim  jinaaza khaseel-i wheelil-u de 
1PL.ERG corpse drag-cv take.down.PFV-MSG PST 
A O 


“We dragged the corpse down, (A:GHA044) 


(14) kardaru asadm kh-uu 
leopard 1PL.acc eat-3sc 
A O 


‘The leopard will eat us. (B:FOY025) 


This, again, is only part of the whole picture. Starting with the personal pro- 
nouns proper, these do not uniformly have the same number of forms or make the 
same distinctions formally, as can be seen in Table 12.6. The first- and second-plu- 
ral personal pronouns make a three-way distinction, with unique ergative forms, 
asim and tusim, whereas the first- and second-singular only have two forms each 
(with nominative-accusative neutralisation as well as an ergative-genitive neu- 
tralisation). The demonstratives, which are used as third-person pronouns, see 
Table 12.7, show differentiation to the same extent as the plural personal pro- 
nouns, i.e., with a three-way case contrast. 


12.2.3 NP-internal marking 


Case marking is also relevant for dependents in the noun phrase, although it 
has a much more limited scope (for details, see §11.3). There are two kinds of 
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Table 12.6: Personal pronouns and case differentiation in the perfective 


O S A 
1sG ma ma mii 
2sc tu tu thii 
1PL asaam be asim 


2PL tusaam tus tusim 


Table 12.7: Demonstrative case differentiation in the perfective (only the remote 
set represented) 


O S A 


SG tas so(M)/se(F) tii 
PL tanaam se tanim 


NP-internal agreement: a) determiner agreement and b) adjectival agreement. 
Determiners occur in a maximum of two forms, one of them occurring only with 
a singular masculine noun head in the nominative, the other occurring elsewhere, 
ie., with non-nominative singular heads, feminine and plural heads. Adjectives 
of the inflecting category display three different forms to reflect properties of the 
noun head: one for a singular masculine head in the nominative, another for non- 
nominative singular and plural masculine head, and a third for feminine heads, 
regardless of case or number. The agreement displayed by dependents within the 
noun phrase is therefore not adding anything to the differentiation already made 
explicit by the case-inflected head as far as case is concerned. 


12.3 The split system summarised 


Summarising the findings in §12.1-§12.1, we have two dimensions on which erga- 
tive vs. accusative alignment and their expressions depend in Palula. First and 
foremost, the presence of ergative alignment is aspectually determined. While 
accusative properties can be present regardless of the TMA category realised, it is 
in the perfective only that an (additional) ergative pattern is found. A consistent 
correlation (see Figure 12.1) exists between perfective aspect and ergative verb 
agreement, and an accusative verb agreement and non-perfective categories. 
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Aspect A S O Alignment 
Non-perfective Accusative 
Perfective Ergative 


Figure 12.1: Correlations between aspect and alignment in verb agreement (shad- 
ing represents verb agreement) 


Much less straightforward is the relationship between the nature of the NP 
and case marking. Even within the same aspectual category (the perfective) we 
have examples of non-differentiation (ASO all the same as far as case marking 
is concerned), a two-way differentiation (A marked differently from S and O) 
as well as a tripartite differentiation (A, S and O all distinguished by case mark- 
ing). Table 12.8 illustrates how case differentiation is displayed for four different 
categories of NPs in Palula: 


1. PRonown!1 are the first- and second-person plural as well as all the third- 
person pronouns; they display a tripartite subsystem. 


2. Noun] are all the nouns that make a nominative/oblique distinction, and 
PRoNouNz? are the first- and second-singular pronouns; they display an 
ergative subsystem. 


3. Noun2 are the nouns that do not make a nominative/oblique distinction; 
they display a neutral subsystem. 


Table 12.8: Morphologically realised case distinctions related to grammatical rela- 
tions (The case marking below the dotted line applies in the perfective 
only. In the non-perfective, A is treated like S) 


PRONOUNI Nounl PRONOUN2 Noun2 
S Nominative Nominative Nominative Nominative 
O Accusative Nominative Nominative Nominative 
A Ergative/oblique Oblique Ergative/genitive Nominative 
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12.4 Alignment and split features in the region and 
beyond 


How do the features summarised above relate to those found in the surrounding 
region and in related languages? As far as the presence of (morphological) erga- 
tivity is concerned, the situation in Palula is far from unique, neither among NIA 
languages in the region (Edel’man 1983; Skalmowski 1974; Liljegren 2014) nor 
beyond (Deo & Sharma 2006; Klaiman 1987; Stronski 2009; Verbeke 2011), but its 
manifestations and more precise characteristics are manifold and quite diverse in 
what Masica (2001: 250) describes as an “ergative belt” stretching from the north- 
eastern part of the subcontinent all the way to Caucasus, with modern Persian 
as one major exception in the middle of it. This belt includes Indo-Aryan, Iranian 
and Tibeto-Burman, as well as the isolate Burushaski and some of the language 
families represented in the Caucasus. 

While ergative case marking is conditional in Palula, it is applied across the 
board in Burushaski and in the Shina varieties spoken adjacent to it (as far as 
case marking is concerned*). Although the latter is due to substratum effects 
from Burushaski according to Masica (2001: 248), another phenomenon, termed 
“dual ergativity” by Hook & Koul (2004: 213), is observed in certain Eastern (in- 
cluding Kohistani) Shina varieties, where there is a TMA-related (imperfective 
vs. perfective according to Schmidt & Kohistani 2008: 51-53) alternation between 
ergativity markers of IA origin and an ergativity marker supposedly of Tibetan 
origin (Hook & Koul 2004: 214; Bailey 1924: 211). 

However, far more common in NIA languages as well as in Tibeto-Burman, is 
some sort of TMA split between ergative patterns and accusative patterns (Ma- 
sica 2001: 248), usually between perfective and non-perfective tenses (Masica 
1991: 342-343). This may be manifested, as in Palula, in the agreement of tran- 
sitive verbs with O in the perfective along with a distinctive case marking of A. 
That is the case in Urdu-Hindi (Schmidt 1999: 124) as well as in many of the other 
major NIA languages of the subcontinent (Masica 2001: 248). Geographically 
closer to Palula, this is also observed for the Kohistani languages (Baart 1999a: 
136; Hallberg & Hallberg 1999: 34; Lunsford 2001: 93-95‘). While ergativity is 
seen in the case marking of A in other Shina varieties, verb agreement with O 
is not a feature of Gilgiti or Kohistani Shina. Instead, as in neighbouring Dameli 
and Gawarbati (personal observations), the verb agrees (accusatively) with S or 


3 As pointed out to me by Carla Radloff (pc), there is in Gilgit Shina a clearcut split between 
accusatively aligned verb agreement and ergatively aligned case marking (invariably with -se 
or -s). 

“ In the case of Torwali, ergativity is also manifested in the future tense. 
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A and never with O, whether or not there are other manifestations of ergativity 
or accusativity. 

A number of Iranian languages in the region also display split ergativity (Payne 
1980), although with certain peculiarities. For one, Pashto exemplifies a tense 
split rather than an aspectual split, with verb agreement with O and ergative case 
marking of A in past tenses, regardless of aspect (Tegey 1977: 4-5; Lorenz 1979: 
71-72). In addition, a class of intransitive verbs (expressing involuntary activity) 
also require an ergatively marked A (Babrakzai 1999: 112), a phenomenon also 
described by Hook & Koul (2004: 217) for Indo-Aryan Kashmiri.° 

While most languages within this so-called ergative belt show some ergative 
features, there are nevertheless some where they are entirely absent. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of Palula, the most notable examples are Kalasha and Khowar 
(Bashir 1988: 41). While this absence is a retention feature of Kalasha and Khowar, 
in some languages in other parts of the subcontinent, such as Bengali, Oriya and 
Sinhalese, a former ergative construction has probably been replaced only later 
by a consistent accusative alignment (Masica 1991: 343-344). 

A number of different patterns are observed in the region as far as case mark- 
ing, case syncretism and various types of NP splits being realised. Those lan- 
guages manifesting verb agreement with O in some TMA categories, also tend 
to case mark A distinctively vis-a-vis S and O, but there are also those languages 
that maintain a tripartite S vs. O vs. A differentiation, if not for nouns, at least 
for the pronouns or a subset of them. In Punjabi, there is a shared 1sc nomina- 
tive/oblique form, whereas 2sG, 1PL, as well as 2PL and the third-person pronouns 
differentiate between these two cases (Bhatia 1993: 229). In Gawri, the 1sc and 
2sG make a subject vs. object/oblique/agent distinction, the 1px and 2pP1 a sub- 
ject/agent/object vs. oblique distinction, a subject vs. agent vs. object/oblique 
distinction in the 3sc, and a subject/object/oblique vs. agent distinction in the 
3PL (Baart 1999a: 39). 

In neighbouring Dameli (Morgenstierne 1942 and own observations), there is 
a nominative vs. accusative/ergative differentiation® in first- and second-singu- 
lar as well as in plural, but where 1sc and 1PL nominative somewhat surprisingly 
have merged. For the demonstratives functioning as third-person pronouns, the 
situation is further complicated by animacy distinctions. In Gawarbati (Morgen- 
stierne 1950 and personal observations), there seems to be an almost complete 
nominative vs. accusative vs. ergative differentiation upheld in all persons and 


° This is also found in Urdu to a limited extent (Schmidt 1999: 168). 
° This rather unexpected grouping of A with O vs. S is sometimes referred to as “double-oblique” 
(Payne 1980). 
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in singular and plural (with nouns and pronouns alike), but only in so far as the 
NPs are definite and occur in the perfective. However, due to the lack of a more 
comprehensive study of the language sufficient to base any conclusions on, the 


analysis remains tentative. 
For a more comprehensive treatment of alignment patterns and areality in the 


region, see Liljegren (2014). 
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In this chapter, I present the different types of simple clauses found in Palula. 
In the first section (§13.1), nonverbal or nominal clauses are introduced, and the 
presence vs. absence of an overt copula is discussed. In the second section (§13.2), 
verbal clauses are introduced, with a focus on subclassification of verbs based on 
argument structure and transitivity. At the end of that section (§13.2.8), a tenta- 
tive analysis of conjunct verbs and the syntactic role of the host element in these 
constructions is offered. 


13.1 Nonverbal predicates 


Nonverbal predication corresponds to a few different forms or constructions. The 
particular type of construction and the copular form a nominal predication typi- 
cally occur with is primarily a question of phrasal identity (whether it is another 
NP, an adjective phrase, or a locative expression). The choice is also related to 
the semantic distinction between equation/identification, property and location, 
as well as to tense. 

Although Table 13.1 is a generalisation that does not take every single instance 
into account, it shows how the phrasal categories found in my data — and the 
semantic relationships coded by them — are mapped to certain copular forms 
and expressions. Each of these three types is described in detail below (§13.1.1- 
§13.1.3). 

There is also a special affinity between copular clauses with locational expres- 
sions and two other constructions: existentials and possessives (§13.1.4). Besides 
the standard copular forms, some alternative copulas that occur are presented 
under each section. 


13.1.1 Copular clauses with nominal predicates 


As seen in examples (1)—(3), predicate noun phrases typically occur without an 
overt copula in the present tense. Masica (1991: 337) mentions this feature in 
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Eastern NIA languages and in Sinhalese, where NP + NP as well as NP + AP 
clauses without a copula are normative, but he also remarks that it is not found 
in the more central Urdu-Hindi. Baart (1999a: 118-122), likewise, describes left- 
out copulas as possible in some Gawri clauses expressing identity, which also 
seems to be permitted, or even typical, in Khowar (own observations). The copula 
may be left out in Palula regardless of the phrase being used for classification 
(ascriptively) or identification. 


(1) [mii no6o},,, [laalzamadn]pxp 
1sG.GEN name Lal.Zaman 


“My name is Lal Zaman’ (A:KEE001) 
(2) [ma]ss; [tarkadn]pxn Di [misri]pry di 
1sG.NOM carpenter alsomason also 


‘Tm a carpenter as well as a mason, (A: HOW009) 


(3) [ani]ssy [mheerabaan thani ak _ kuri-e ziaarat] orp 
3FSG.PROX.NOM Meherban QUOT IDEF woman-GEN shrine 
Laré] ss; ba [tesée dhi-yi ziaardat] ppp 


3FSG.DIST.NOM TOP 3SG.GEN daughter-GEN shrine 


‘This is the grave of a woman called Meherban, and that is her daughter’s 
grave. (B:FOR034-5) 


The unmarked word order in such clauses is sBJ - PRD, as in the examples, 
but a reverse word order, for focus and various other discourse purposes, is also 
possible with this type of clause, as in (4) and (5). There are also clauses with 
discontinuous predicates, as in (6). 


(4) mustui niigiraad [mal-tim-ii kasubgar} perp [ma] sz; 
of.past since property-PL.OBL-GEN professional 1sG.NOM 
‘T have been a shepherd for a long time’ (A:KEE003) 


Table 13.1: Distribution of standard copular forms and expressions 


NP - NP (Equation/ NP- AP (Property) NP - Loc (Location) 


Identification) 
Present ZERO hin- hin- 
Past de de heensil- de 
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se noo-wa maji [aakati noo-wa]pxy [ani] sp 
DEF hame-PL among some name-PL 3MPL.PROX.NOM 


‘Some names [among these] are the following...’ (A:SEA002) 


[beezaadxaan-ii] ppp. [ma]sz, [putr] rev 
Bezad.Khan-GEN 1sG.NOM son 


‘Tam the son of Bezad Khan’ (A:GHA001) 


The absence of an overt copula is, as noted above, normally confined to the 
present tense, whereas clauses of the above type with past tense reference, as in 
(7) and (8), appear with a Past tense copula de, reflecting a widespread pattern 
for languages that allow so-called copula dropping (Pustet 2003: 34; Givon 2001a: 
120) as well as other South Asian or neighbouring languages where copula-less 
sentences are allowed or normal (Masica 1991: 339; Baart 1999a: 121). However, it 
should be pointed out that an equally plausible analysis (although not adopted in 
this work) is to regard the form de, which bears no formal resemblance to present 
tense hin-, as a past tense marker without any actual copular meaning attached 
to it, regardless of its occurrence with nonverbal predicates (as described in this 
section) or its auxiliary use in periphrastic tense-aspect formations (see §10.1.5). 


(7) 


(8) 


[miirjamadaar]pxp ba [tasii noo]sp, de 
Mir Jamadar TOP 3SG.GEN name_ be.PST 
‘And Mir Jamadar was his name’ (A:GHA051) 


[da]; ba [habibulaaxadn thani miis]pxy de 
one Top Habibullah.Khan guoT man be.psT 


‘And one of them was a man named Habibullah Khan’ (A:ACR023) 


However, the presence of a copula in the past tense is not an absolute, as past- 
tense copula-less sentences do occur, especially in list-like discourses such as in 


(9). 
(9) 


[mhamadiin-e putr];,, ba [xaeerudiin]pxy [xaeerudiin-e putr]sz, 
Mahmuddin-GeENn son Top Khairuddin Khairuddin-GEN son 

ba [yeyratxadn]>prp 

Top Ghairat.Khan 


‘And Mahmuddin’s son was Khairuddin, and Khariuddin’s son Ghairat 
Khan. (B:ATI016-7) 
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Copular clauses involving a change of state can be formed with bhe- ‘become’ 
(not to be confused with the superficially similar bhe-conjuncts, see §13.2.8), as 
in (10). 


(10) [ma]sp; [miis]prn1 na de, balki majburi_ ki [mtis]prp2 
1sG.NOM man NEG be.pst however necessity by man 
bhil-i de 


become.PFV-F PST 


‘I was not a man, but out of necessity I had become a man [uttered by 
a woman in a story who had on a previous occasion dressed up like 
aman]. (A:UXW061) 


Another (normally intransitive) verb gir- ‘turn’ may rarely be used in a similar 
way, carrying the approximate meaning ‘X turns into Y’. 

The above mentioned bhe- ‘become’ and gir- ‘turn’, along with a few other 
verbs, such as dhar- ‘remain’ and yhe- ‘come’, as they are used in some clauses, 
seem to occupy an intermediate position between copular and full verbs, and can 
thus be described as semi-copulas (Pustet 2003: 5-6). 

A special type of subjectless copular clause is illustrated in (11)-(12), thus re- 
ferring to a temporal setting introduced earlier. Often such expressions occur at 
the beginning of a story. The standard Past copula de is used. 


(11) [lho6k-u_ dii§]pxy de 
small-msc village be.pst 
‘Tt was a small village’ (A:JAN003) 


(12) [chin zamaan-d] ppp de 
dark time-PL be.PsT 
“These were dark times. (A:JAN010) 


13.1.2 Copular clauses with adjectival predicates 


While clauses with a predicate adjective phrase do occur without an overt copula, 
they seem to do so with less regularity than those with a predicate noun phrase. 
While it is left out in some fixed expressions, such as in greetings, a present-tense 
form hin- (agreeing in gender and number with the NP) of the standard copula 
is normally present in running discourse, as seen in examples (13) and (14). 
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(13) ard jinaazadasaam dii  ghasa [zhady] ss, 
DIST.MSG.NOM corpse 1pL.Acc from take.out.1mp.sc place 
[naawds] ppp hin-i 
dangerous __ be.PRS-F 
‘Take this dead body from us [i.e., help us], the place is dangerous. 
(A:GHA039) 


(14) [moostm];,, tipa [Suy]prp hin-u 
weather now good __ be.PRS-MsG 


“The weather is good now. (B:VIS245) 


The nearly obligatory copula dropping with nominal predicates compared to 
the optional or variable pattern with adjectival predicates may imply that the 
present-tense copula hin- is not entirely devoid of meaning (Pustet 2003: 8, 31, 66). 
This is also supported by the existential use of hin- (§13.1.3), but that is a matter 
for further research. 

Examples (15) and (16) show that with past-tense reference, de is used, just as 
with the nominal predicates. 


(15) [so baat] ss; [yor] pen de 
DEF.MSG.NOM stone greasy be.PsT 


“The stone was greasy. (A:BRE012) 


(16) tasii noo katamus de [so]sn; [biid-u tr6k-u]pgp de 
3SG.GEN name Katamosh be.pst 3sG.NoM very-MSG thin-MsG _ be.PsT 


‘His name was Katamosh; he was very thin’ (A:KAT002-3) 


When simple-present (hin-) or past (de) time reference is not sufficient, the rel- 
evant forms of the existential (see §13.1.4) verb haans- ‘stay, remain, find oneself, 
be present’ is used in place of the standard copula. In (17), the longer duration of 
the happiness needs to be expressed with the Past Imperfective of haans-. 


(17) [se]sz, heewand-a [biid-a xuSadn] xy hoons-an de 
3PL.NOM winter-OBL very-PL happy stay-3PL PST 


‘They were [remained] very happy during the winter? (A:SHY008) 


As with noun phrase predicates, adjective phrase predicates, as in example (18), 
also occur with bhe- ‘become’ as a copula. 
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(18) ani Choot-a_ kha ta [tu]spy [€adx] pgp bh-iir 
PROX cheese-PL eat.IMP.SG SUB 2SG.NOM fat become-2sc 
‘Eat this cheese and you will become fat and healthy’ (A:KAT075) 


Some predicative adverbial phrases can function just like predicative adjective 
phrases. However, in such clauses the adverbial phrase, ‘alone’ in (19), in actual 
fact denotes a property of the subject. 


(19) [be]ss; [khilai]ppn ba na de 
1PL.NOM alone TOP NEG be.PST 


“We were not alone. (A:ACR017) 


13.1.3 Copular clauses with locative expressions 


In clauses with a predicate locative phrase, the copula is always overt. With 
present-time reference the standard copula is used in its present-tense form hin- 
(agreeing in gender and number with the subject NP). The semantics of such 
clauses, examples (20)-(21), is to declare something or someone referred to by 
a definite NP as present (or absent) in a certain location. 


(20) [mii  ghoost]s, [looktri] py hin-u 
1sG.GEN house Lokuri be.pRS-MsG 


“My house is in Lokuri? (A:OUR001) 


(21) [so iskaari méeS]<,, [mut-d wée]prn hin-u 
DEF.MSG.NOM hunting man tree-OBL in be.PRS-MSG 
“The hunter is in the tree’ (B:CLE368) 


With past tense reference the Pluperfect of the verb hdans- ‘stay, remain, find 
oneself, be present’, as in (22), is used. 


(22) dach-ii ta [kuri]s,; ba [ghoost-d Siiti]pyy na heensil-i de 
look-3sG suB woman Top house-OBL inside NEG stay.PFV-F PST 
‘He looked and saw that the woman was not in the house. (A:WOM656) 


Normally the subject precedes the locative predicate phrase, but this can be 
reversed, as in (23), when the focus is shifted, although the order locative-subject 
is more typical of the closely related existential construction (see §13.1.4). 
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(23) [se bat-a jhulijpxy [se kunaak-ii paanti);,, bi heensil-i de 
DEF stone-OBL on DEF child-cen clothes also stay.PFV-F PST 
[teewiz-i]s,, bi heensil-i de 
amulet-pL also stay.PFV-F PST 


“On the stone were the child’s clothes and also his amulets’ (A:BRE012) 


13.1.4 Other copular or copula-like expressions 


Existentials. Although similar to copular clauses with a locative expression, 
the function of existentials is not to specify the location of a known entity but to 
assert the existence of some previously unintroduced entity. 

Therefore, while the subjects of local copular clauses are definite, the subjects 
of existential clauses are indefinite. Normally the word order is also the reverse of 
most local copular clauses, i.e., the locative expression precedes the subject noun 
phrase, and can probably not be considered a predicate in the same sense as in 
the copular locative expressions. The verb used is either hdans- ‘stay, remain, 
find oneself, be present’, especially with past time reference (25), or the present 
form (24) - and occasionally the Past form — of the standard copula. 


(24) ani dees-dom  atshareet-a wée [qariiban ¢uur zara kustni] sz; 
PROX day-PL.OBL Ashret-oBL in about four thousand inhabitants 
hin-a 
be.PRS-MPL 


‘Nowadays there are about four thousand inhabitants in Ashret: 
(A:PAS007) 


(25) bhuna [da giri]ss; heensil-i 
below IDEF rock _ stay.PFV-F 
“Down below there was a big rock? (A:GHA043) 


In many existential expressions, (26)—(28), there is no overt location at all. 


(26) [ko6]s3, hin=ee, yh-6oi thani 
someone be.PRS.MPL=Q Come-IMP.PL QUOT 
‘Is there anyone here [brave enough]? Come on!’ (A:JAN038) 


(27) [miir thani dak miis],,, heensil-u de 
Mir QUOT IDEFman _ stay.PFV-MSG PST 
“There was a man called Mir? (A:GHA051) 
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(28) eesé dasum maji [dtu bhraawit],,, de 
REM ten.OBL among two brother.pt _ be.pst 


‘Among them there were two brothers. (A:PAS011) 


The (normally) intransitive verb yhe- ‘come’ could in some sentences be anal- 
ysed as having a function similar to haans- with the approximate meaning ‘X 
comes into existence’, such as in (29). 


(29)  tasti watan-i [qaati];,, yhéel-i 
3SG.GEN country-OBL famine come.PFV-F 


‘There was a famine in his country. (A:ABO019) 


Another similarly functioning verb is [haij- ‘to be found’, the passive or va- 
lency-reduced form of lhay- ‘find’. 


Possessives. There are two types of possessive constructions, both of which 
are similar in structure to the existential expressions, where the possessor is ex- 
pressed either as a genitive NP or postpositionally (with ‘from’). There is an ap- 
proximate but not absolute correspondence between the first construction, in 
(30)—-(32), and inalienable possession and the second construction, in (33)-(34), 
and alienable possession. 


(30) tasti ba ga wasa_ na_heensil-u 
3SG.GEN TOP any strength NEG stay.PFV-MSG 


‘And he had no strength at all [lit: And his strength was not present]. 


(A:GHA017) 
(31) har qoom-ii har qabilda-ii tenteenii jhanii dastura 
every tribe-GEN every clan-GEN REFL  marriage.GEN customs 


haans-aan-u 
stay-PRS-MSG 
‘Each tribe and clan has its own marriage customs [lit: Every tribe’s and 


> 


every clan’s custom of marriage is present]? (A:MAR001) 
(32) mustooi zamanda-ii dak miis-ii dak Ihénd-u _ putr de mani 
of.past time-GEN IDEF man-GEN IDEF bald-msc son be.PsT HSAY 


‘Once upon a time a man had a bald son [lit: In the past there was 
a man’s bald son]? (A:KAT001) 
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(33) ma dii paiseé nahin-a 
1sG.NoM from money.PL NEG.be.PRS-MPL 


‘IT don’t have any money [lit: From me money is not.]? (B: ANG008) 


(34) misri yhool-u seenta misri dii tsatak hodons-a 
mason come.PFV-MSG CONDH mason from hammer stay-3sG 


“When the mason comes he will have a hammer [lit: When the mason has 

come, from the mason a hammer will be present]? (A: HOW010) 
Transitive copular clauses. The verb the- ‘do’ can be used as the transitive 
equivalent of the adjectival copular bhe- ‘become’, as shown in example (35). 


(35) ghadeera tas peerisaan thiil-u de 
elder.OBL 3sG.Acc worried do.PFV-MSG PST 
“The elder had made him worried. (A:09.0088) 


13.2 Verbal predicates 


13.2.1 Argument structure and transitivity 


Like most IA languages, there is a strict distinction between intransitive and 
transitive verbs in Palula. Almost without exception, a verb stem is either intran- 
sitive or transitive and cannot be ambivalent or polyvalent as far as transitivity 
is concerned. There is, on the other hand, fairly productive valency-changing 
morphology (as described in §9.5) by which a stem can increase or decrease its 
valency. A verb’s transitivity is primarily diagnosed on the basis of two factors: 
1) the absence/presence of ergative morphology in the perfective and 2) the as- 
pectual shift between accusative alignment and ergative alignment as far as verb 
agreement is concerned (see §12.1). 

Within each of these two main categories, intransitive verbs and transitive 
verbs, there is another distinction made between simple intransitive/transitive 
verbs and intransitive/transitive verbs with an indirect object. Iam here using 
a very broad definition of an indirect object, as a non-nominative/non-ergative 
argument, usually coded by a postposition. 

The four resulting argument structures (in Table 13.2) cover a large majority 
of all verbs. Also a few verbs displaying a non-standard pattern are discussed, 
as well as complement-taking verbs and the somewhat analytically challenging 
conjunct verbs. 
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Table 13.2: Valency patterns summarised 


Basic pattern Intransitive Transitive 


Simple NPspj V NPsxsy NPpo V 
With indirect object NPssy PP/NPi1o V NPssy NPpo PP/NPio V 


13.2.2 Simple intransitive verbs 


The typical pattern for intransitive verbs is to take a single argument in the form 
of a subject noun phrase coded in the nominative: NPspy V. This pattern is ex- 
emplified in (36) and (37) with the verbs ‘die’ and ‘break’, respectively. 


(36) aakati reet-ii badd [so] ss; mur-u 
some night-GEN after 3MSG.REM.NOM die.PFV-MSG 
‘A few days later, he died’ (A:ABO024) 


(37) andaa_ Dhil-u ta [Siin-ii éoreé Seenbdo-a] sp, 
like.that become.PFV-MsG suB bed-GEN all.four leg-PL 
phootil-a 


break.PFV-MPL 
‘When that happened, all four legs of the bed broke,’ (A:GHU024) 


Many such verbs (Table 13.3) are process verbs and the subject noun phrase has 
a semantic role that (following Givon 2001a: 125) could be described as a patient- 
of-change, whether human, animate or inanimate. 


Table 13.3: Examples of simple intransitive verbs taking a patient-of-change 


subject 
mar- ‘die’ bhakulé- ‘fatten’ 
jandé- ‘become alive, regain strength’ ciiré- ‘be delayed’ 
phooté- ‘break’ éhinj- ‘fall’ 
buude- ‘grow old’ dhraj- ‘stretch’ 
buchaalé- ‘become hungry’ bad- ‘grow’ 


Other verbs (Table 13.4) can take as a single argument an agent subject or 
a patient-of-state subject. 
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Table 13.4: Examples of simple intransitive verbs taking an agent-subject or a 
patient-of-state subject 


uthi- ‘stand up, get up’ muutré- ‘urinate’ 
bhes- ‘sit down’ su- ‘sleep, fall asleep’ 


Example (38) illustrates the use of uthi- ‘stand up, get up’. 


(38) [ma]s,; roosnadm rayasti uth-dan-u 
1sG.NOM morning early get.up-PRS-MsSG 
‘I get up early in the morning’ (B:MOR001) 


It should be noted that these verbs primarily are process verbs with a punctual 
interpretation, closely corresponding to English ‘stand up, sit down’ etc. The 
corresponding stative meaning ‘stand, sit’ is derived through a resultative con- 
struction (see §10.1.7). Compare examples (39) and (40), where the verb bhes- 
‘sit (down)’ in the latter is expressed resultatively, and hence receives a stative 
(durative) interpretation. 


(39) so bhét-u seentd so bi bhés-a de 
3MSG.NOM Sit.down.PFV-MSG CONDH 3MSG.REM.NOM also sit.down-3sG PST 
mani 
HSAY 


“When he had sat down, the other one obviously also sat down. (A:UXB017) 
(40) adaphaar whai dach-ii ta amzardi bhes-i hin-u 
halfway come.down.cv look-3sc sus lion sit.down-cv be.PRS-MSG 


‘When she had come halfway down, she saw a lion sitting there’ 
(A:KAT086) 


13.2.3 Simple transitive verbs 


The typical pattern for transitive verbs is to take as arguments: a) one subject 
noun phrase, always coded in the nominative in the imperfective, while in the 
perfective some NPs are non-optionally coded in a non-nominative case (oblique 
or ergative), and b) one direct object noun phrase coded in the nominative or the 
accusative (again depending on the nature of the NP, but regardless of aspect, 
see §12.2). The unmarked word order is subject preceding direct object: NPspy 
NPpo V. 
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This pattern is exemplified in (41) and (42) with the verbs ‘eat’ and ‘kill’, re- 
spectively. 


(41) [kardaru];,, [asadm]po kh-uu 
leopard 1PL.ACC _—eat-3sG 
‘The leopard will eat us. (B:FOY025) 


(42) [tii]sz, [da ddag] 5. mheeril-u 
3SG.OBL IDEF deer kill. pFv-MsG 


‘He killed a deer’? (A:THA002) 


The direct object in many transitive verbs of this type (Table 13.5) has a pa- 
tient-of-change role corresponding rather closely with the role of the subject of 
the corresponding intransitive verb, for example mar-/mhaaré- ‘die/kill’, phooté- 


/phoota- ‘break(1TR)/break(TR)’. 


Table 13.5: Examples of simple transtive verbs taking a patient-of-change object 


mhaaré ‘kill pil ‘drink’ 

janda ‘make alive’ kha ‘eat’ 

phoota ‘break’ picha ‘sweep, wipe’ 
sama ‘build, put together’ taapé ‘heat up’ 
éoonta ‘write, embroider’ ghuara ‘boil’ 


Following Givon (2001a: 127), such verbs could be further classified according 
to several types of change: a) creation (e.g., samda-), b) destruction (e.g., kha-), 
c) change in physical condition (e.g., phootda-), d) change in surface conditions 
(e.g., picha-), e) change in internal qualities (e.g., taapé-). It is especially in the 
categories c. and e. that we find the most parallels between the direct object and 
the subject in typical intransitive verbs. 

Some less prototypically transitive verbs (Table 13.6) also conform to this pat- 
tern, e.g., those with experiencer-subjects rather than agent-subjects as in the 
verbs exemplified above. 


Table 13.6: Examples of simple transitive verbs taking an experiencer-subject 


> 


pas- ‘see’ sun- ‘hear 
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Example (43) illustrates the use of pas- ‘see’. 


(43) eetii maji [luumée],,, [katamus-ii lhénd-i kakarii],, 
3SG.REM.OBL in fox.OBL Katamosh-GEN bald-F _ scalp 
dhrist-i —hin-i 
see.PFV-F be.PRS-F 
‘Meanwhile the fox noticed Katamosh’s bald scalp? (A:KAT152) 


13.2.4 Intransitive verbs with an indirect object 


The next major type of intransitive verbs take, in addition to a subject, an indi- 
rect object (the term here used in a broad sense, which will become even more 
obvious when discussing the parallel situation with transitive verbs taking an in- 
direct object). The indirect object occurs mostly as a postpositional phrase, but 
occasionally as a non-nominative noun phrase. In the typical cases the subject 
is an agent and the indirect object a locative: NPsBy PP/NPio V. 

This pattern is exemplified in (44) and (45) with the verbs ‘enter’ and ‘reach’ 
respectively. 


(44) [ak Go6r]sp; [tesée ghoost-d],o aciit-u 
IDEF thief | 3sG.GEN house-oBL enter.PFV-MSG 
‘A thief entered his house. (B:THI002) 


(45) [tusadm the],,. rhootasiia [padanj toobak-i],,, phéd-an 
2PL.ACC to tomorrow five _ gun-PL reach-3PL 


‘Tomorrow you will receive five guns [lit. five guns will arrive]? (A:GHA085) 
Many verbs of this type (Table 13.7) code events of motion. 


Table 13.7: Examples of intranstive verbs with an indirect object 


h © Ps v © . > 
yhe- come ac- enter, go in 
« 2 © > 
whe- come/go down lang- cross 
ukhé- ‘come/go up’ phed- ‘arrive, reach’ 
« > « > 
be- go nam- get down 
nikhé- ‘appear, come out’ udhéew- ‘flee’ 


For some of these verbs, especially those which are already spatially defined 
(e.g., whe- and ukhé-), the argument status of the indirect object is somewhat 
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doubtful, and they may alternatively be classified as simple intransitive verbs 
with possible (but optionally occurring) locative complements or elaborators 
(Allerton 2006: 304-305). 

Whether the existence of verbs whose meanings include vertical directional 
senses ‘up’, ‘down’, ‘level’, is a feature of an area comprising several languages, 
particularly a mountainous region such as the Hindukush, is a matter for further 
research. It is in any case a feature pointed out by Noonan (2003: 9) and sum- 
marised as the presence of “vertical case and vertical verbs” in some languages 
of the Himalayas. In Palula, spatial and vertical differentiation among pronouns 
and adverbs can certainly be seen as part of the same phenomenon. 


13.2.5 Transitive verbs with an indirect object 


The contrast between simple intransitive verbs and intransitive verbs with an in- 
direct object is more or less parallel to a contrast between simple transitive verbs 
and transitive verbs with an indirect object. We recognise here quite a few verbs 
as transitive (or causative) counterparts of the verbs presented in the section 
above and sometimes they also happen to be transparent morphological deriva- 
tions of those (compare with lang-/langa- ‘cross/take across’). 

To the pattern of simple transitive verbs is added an indirect object, occurring 
mostly as a postpositional phrase but alternatively as a non-nominative noun 
phrase. Again, the indirect object is a very broadly defined argument type that 
includes a whole range of postpositional phrases and noun phrases coded as non- 
core participants. In the typical case the subject is an agent, the direct object a pa- 
tient whose physical location is being changed, and the indirect object a locative: 
NPspy PP/NPio NPbo V. 

This pattern is exemplified in (46) with the verb ‘throw’. 


(46) [tii]ss; bi [teenti zadn]p, [wii-a],, gail-i hin-i 
3sG.OBL also own self water-OBL throw.PFV-F be.PRS-F 
‘He, too, threw himself into the water’ (A:SHY062) 


The movement can also be extended into the abstract realm, as with the verb 
gadé- ‘take off, extract’ in (47). 


(47) [daaktar-d],,, [bidrdagu],, [xatra dii],. gadil-u 
doctor-OBL ill person danger from take.off.prv-msc 
‘The doctor brought the patient out of danger.’ (A:Q9.0594) 
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Many verbs of this type (Table 13.8) code events of movement (concrete as 
well as abstract) caused by a human agent, some of them inclusive of a vertical 
specification (as some of the intransitive verbs with an indirect object). 


Table 13.8: Examples of transitive motion verbs with an indirect locational object 


chooré ‘put’ gadé ‘take off, extract 

bhesa ‘seat’ langa ‘take across’ 

galé ‘throw’ whaalé ‘carry down, take down’ 
lama ‘hang’ ukuaalé ‘carry up, take up’ 


Other events (Table 13.9), coded with verbs traditionally labelled bi- or ditran- 
sitive, can easily be seen as extensions of these, where the indirect object instead 
of being a locational goal (often) is a human “goal” with a benefactive role. There 
is, not surprisingly, some overlap between these two, so that some of the verbs 
may be used with a locative non-human goal as well as with a benefactive human 


goal. 


Table 13.9: Examples of transitive verbs with an indirect benefactive object 


de- ‘give’ amzayé- ‘send (something)’ 

até- ‘bring (something to pheda- ‘take (something to 
someone)’ someone)’ 

phraye- ‘send (someone)’ 


Examples (48) and (49) illustrate the use of pheda- ‘take, make reach’ and 
phrayé- ‘send’, respectively. 
(48) [se yar-i the],, [asim] 5; [tas]. phedool-u 
DEF peak-oBL to 1PL.ERG 3SG.ACC take.PFV-MSG 
‘We took him to the peak’ (A:GHA029) 


(49) [SiSti-e hakim-4d],,, [thii so dusmadn],,. [nawaab-a 
Shishi-GEN ruler-OBL | 2SG.GEN DEF.MSG.NOM enemy prince-OBL 
dadi],. phreyil-u 
toward send.PFV-MsG 
‘The ruler of Shishi has sent that enemy of yours in the direction of the 
prince [of Dir]? (B:ATI031) 
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In fact, not even de- ‘give’, the verb most typically fitting the description di- 
transitive in a comparative perspective, is essentially or inherently ditransitive. 
It is merely a transitive verb with an indirect object which has a certain pref- 
erence for the goal-role, but which shows quite some variability in this respect 
(compare with §13.2.6, §13.2.8). Baart (1999a: 43) notes a similar range of usage 
and variability in the valency-pattern of GIVE in Gawri. 

The pattern is extended to other verbs with “movements” (Table 13.10) that 
only allow for an abstract interpretation. 


Table 13.10: Other transitive verbs with an indirect object 


pasawa- ‘show’ maneé- ‘tell, read’ 


Example (50) illustrates the use of mané- ‘tell, read’. 


(50) [so]ssy  [nis]po [har dak-a_ the],;. man-dan-u 
3SG.NOM 3SG.PROX.ACC every one-OBL to tell-pRs-MsG 


‘He’s telling everybody about it? (A:Q9.575) 


With some verbs of this kind, an alternation in coding between the two objects 
is possible; each corresponds to the particular perspective taken describing what 
is virtually one and the same event. 


(51) ani phai mangée wée wii puuril-u 
PROX girl pot.oBL into water fill.prv-msG 
‘This girl filled the pot with water [lit: filled water into the pot]. 
(A:CHE070918) 


(52) ani phaiwii-yii mangdi puuril-i 
PROX girl water-GEN pot fill PFV-F 
‘This girl filled the pot with water [lit: filled the pot of water]: 
(A:CHE070918) 


In (51), the content, i.e., the ‘water’, is coded as a direct object (agreeing with 
the finite verb) and the vessel as a locative indirect object, whereas in (52), the 
vessel is coded as a direct object (agreeing with the finite verb) and the content 
in the genitive.’ 


"Tt is equally possible to interpret the genitive NP ‘of water’ in this sentence as a dependent 
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Some verbs coding transactions, such as ‘ask for’ in (53) and (54), seem to 
take a direct object and two potential indirect objects, although in actual usage 
it seems only one of these indirect objects at a time appears as an independent 
sentence argument. 


(53) phati baabujhaamatreé  dii xarca bi dawa-dan-u 
girl.cen father son.in.law.oBL from compensation also ask.for-PRS-MsG 


‘The girl’s father demands compensation from the son-in-law? (A:MAR032) 


(54) tanim  teenii bhariiw-a the baaéaa-ti=ee waziir-ii dhii-a 
3PL.ERG REFL husband-opt to king-GEN=CNJ minister-GEN daughter-P1 
dawéel-im 
ask.for.PFV-FPL 


‘They demanded the king’s and the minister’s daughters [in marriage] for 
their husband’ (A:UXW059) 


13.2.6 Non-standard valency patterns 


Dummy-subject or subjectless verbs. Although Palula has a tendency to avoid 
subjectless clauses, there are a few instances, particularly in weather expressions 
(Table 13.11), when that is possible. 


Table 13.11: Examples of verbs with an optional subject 


beedhré- ‘clear up’ muc- ‘rain’ 


These two verbs are exemplified in (55) and (56). 


(55) (aaghaa) beedhriil-u 
sky clear.up.PFV-MSG 
‘Tt cleared up. (A:HLE3047) 


(56) julai yuun-a das taarexée bioorkti~ sax  mut-u 
July month-os1 10 date.GEN Biori.valley heavy rain.pFv-mMsG 
‘The tenth of July it rained heavily in Biori Valley’ (B:FLO166) 


of ‘pot’, rather than an “indirect object”, thus making the sentence a simple transitive one; 
however, that is a less likely interpretation in the sentence tii baalti wiiyii puurili ‘She filled 
the bucket with water’, where the direct object instead precedes the genitive NP. 
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In both of these cases, the verb is strictly limited to certain forms (those with 
masculine singular agreement) and each is, generally speaking, only used with 
one particular noun, beedhré- with aaghaa and muc¢- with bdas (B bas) ‘rain’. In 
the latter case, the noun needs to be explicitly included in the A variety, whereas 
it is often left implicit in B. In any case, it is clear that even when the subject is 
present, it does not add anything semantically to the clause that is not already 
implicit in the meaning of the verb. 

Some other weather expressions make use of the verb de- ‘give’ (Table 13.12), 
which normally is a transitive verb with an indirect object, but appears here as 
formally intransitive (rendering ‘fall’ a better gloss for de-). However, it would 
also be possible to analyse these expressions as subject-deprived, resulting in 
the object formally filling the subject position, thus agreeing with the verb in 
the imperfective as well as in the perfective. 


Table 13.12: Examples of weather expressions with the verb de- 


kir de- ‘snow’ huusi de- ‘blow’ 
aasund de- ‘hail’ 


The expression kir de- is exemplified in (57). 


(57) panjphut-i kir  dit-u 
five foot-PL snow give.PFV-MSG 
“We had five feet of snow’ (B:AVA200) 


Intransitive verbs with a non-nominative experiencer. A special case of in- 
transitive verbs with an indirect object (§13.2.4) can be said to be used for a num- 
ber of constructions where a sensation is coded as the nominative subject — agree- 
ing with the verb — whereas the human or animate experiencer appears as a non- 
nominative (often coded like or perceived as a locative) NP or PP. Some examples 
can be seen in Table 13.13. Formally the pattern is equal to §13.2.4, but due to the 
special status of the non-nominative argument, this particular construction de- 
serves special treatment here. Note that the verbs used in these constructions 
have more generic meaning and scope when used in other, non-experiential, 
clauses: de- ‘give’, saé- ‘adhere to, climb’, yhe- ‘come’, dhak- ‘touch’. Some of 
these are illustrated in examples (58)—(60). 
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Table 13.13: Examples of verbs with a non-nominative experiencer 


bhiili/sid de- ‘feel fear/cold’ niindra yhe- ‘feel sleepy’ 
bhiili/Sid saé- ‘feel fear/cold’ jaar dhak- ‘be affected by 
fever’ 


(58) [tusadm] o(cxp) [ntindra],,; yh-éend-im 
2PL.ACC sleep come-PRS-FPL 
‘You are feeling sleepy. (A:CHE071001) 


(59)  [mtis-a],o(exr) [bhiili] ss; séet-i 
man-OBL fear adhere.PFV-F 
“The man was overcome by fear’ (A:CHE070927) 


(60) [tas  the],ocxp) [marg-ti jdar];,, dhakil-u 
3SG.ACC to death-GEN fever touch.PFVv-MscG 
‘He got a severe fever. (A:ABO023) 


Similar expressions that code an experiencer non-nominatively and the sen- 
sation nominatively, often referred to as “dative subjects”, are found in various 
South Asian languages (both in IA and non-IA languages’), as shown by Hook 
(1990b: 326-330) and Abbi (1990: 256-263). However, a construction involv- 
ing (formal) causatives for expressing involuntary experience, found in Kalasha 
(Bashir 1990: 310) as well as in Gilgiti Shina (Hook & Zia 2005), is not at all evi- 
denced in Palula. 

In some sense, the conjunct verb dhod/dhoowa de- ‘see, notice/appear’ (see 
§13.2.8) can also be described along the same lines, where the experiencer (if 
explicit in the clause) occurs as a non-nominative NP or a PP, while what appears 
or is seen is a nominative NP agreeing with the verb, as can be seen in (61). 


(61) akdas kaal-a padusi [tas the] [duu ziaarat-i] dhoowa dit-im 
eleven year-PL after 3sG.accto two shrine-PL HOST  give.PFV-FPL 


‘Eleven years later he came upon two graves. (B:FOR021) 


® Outside IA, however, non-nominative experiencers are primarily found in Dravidian (Abbi 
1990: 260-263), a reason for Dravidian to be suggested as a possible source of the construction 
(Hock 1990: 136). It is not a typical feature of Tibeto-Burman (Abbi 1990: 260; Bickel 2004: 82), 
and they are only found in those Tibetan languages in close contact with IA (Bickel 2004: 83, 
88; Noonan 2003: 8-9). 
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Another construction in which the experiencer also is “demoted” to non-nom- 
inative coding is found with e.g., some bodily sensations, as in (62), where the 
body part occurs, in this case ‘teeth’, as the head of the subject NP, and the expe- 
riencer appears as the genitive modifier ‘my’. 


(62) mii daand-a Sila-ydan-a 
1sG.GEN tooth-pi hurt-PRs-MPL 
T’ve got a toothache [lit: My teeth are hurting]? (B:DHE5112) 


Intransitive verbs with a postpositional object. What can be viewed as a me- 
taphoric extension of the pattern of intransitive verbs with an indirect object (see 
§13.2.4) is the pattern of intransitive verbs with a dative or patient indirect object 
(Table 13.14). Such indirect objects are coded with oblique case and a postposition 
although they in a semantic sense can be said to be primary objects. 


Table 13.14: Examples of intrantive verbs with a postpositional object 


khond- ‘talk (with)’ utik- ‘be angry (with) [lit: jump at]’ 


Example (63) illustrates the use of khénd- ‘talk with’. 


(63) [ma];,, [tas sangi);o(prmary onyect) Khond-um de ta bi so 
1sG.NOM 3sG.acc with talk-IlsG PST SUB also 3SG.NOM 
kraam th-ii de 
work do-3sc PST 
‘He continued working while I talked to him’ (A:Q9.1105) 


Some conjunct verbs with bhe- (§13.2.8) display the same pattern: asaq bhe- 
‘fall in love (with)’, milaau bhe- ‘meet’. 


Transitive verb with a genitive object. One verb, the transitive je- ‘hit, beat’, 
is exceptional in that it codes the direct object — or at least what seems to be the 
only explicit object — in the genitive (instead of the usual nominative/accusative), 
as seen in (64). 


(64) [kuriina],,, ta [tambul-am-ii] on j-iin 
woman.PL CNTR drum-PL.OBL-GEN _ beat-3PL 
‘And the women would beat the drums. (A:JAN034) 
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That we are indeed dealing with a formally (and not only logically) transitive 
verb is confirmed by the ergative pattern in the perfective (i.e., non-nominative 
coding of the subject and non-subject verbal agreement). Here, however, another 
anomaly shows up, namely that the verb agrees, seemingly by default, in the 
feminine singular, even when the explicit object is masculine, as in (65), or plural. 


(65) [aré miis-a],,, [ani duu lhodk-a_ kuctir-am-ii] cen jit-i 
DIST Man-OBL PROX two small-oB1 dog-PL.OBL-GEN beat.PFV-F 
“That man hit these two small dogs. (A:ADJ80) 


Baart (1999a: 43), who observes the same anomaly in Gawri with a verb mean- 
ing ‘hit, beat’ (where it happens to be one sense of the verb ‘give’), suggests by 
pointing to a synonymous construction that this particular pattern is historically 
elliptic, leaving out a feminine singular noun meaning ‘stroke’, which is itself the 
direct object being modified by the genitive noun phrase. 

The genitive coding does not show up when je- is used as a verbaliser in a con- 
junct (§13.2.8). 


13.2.7 Verbs with clausal complements 


The syntax of verbs that take a clause as their complement will be treated in 
detail elsewhere (§14.5). As a part of this chapter, only some major subtypes, as 
they relate to argument structure, are pointed out and exemplified. 


Modality verbs. With modality verbs (Table 13.15), the subject of the main 
clause headed by a finite modality verb is coreferent with the subject of the com- 
plement clause. The latter is left unexpressed. The complement-clause verb ap- 
pears either as an Infinitive or a Verbal Noun. Quite a few modality verbs are 
conjunct verbs (the ones in the right column). 


Table 13.15: Examples of modality verbs 


bha- ‘can/could, be able’ inkaar the- ‘refuse’ 
saat- ‘begin’? iraada the- ‘plan’ 
dawa- ‘want’ koosis the- ‘plan’ 


> This modality verb, which as a non-modal verb corresponds to the imperfective stem saé- of 
a very polysemous verb with meanings such as ‘climb, argue, be lit’, also implies aspectuality 
and occurs in my data only in the perfective, hence the perfective stem given. 
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Examples (66) and (67) illustrate the use of bha- ‘can/could, be able’ and sdat- 
‘begin’, respectively. 


(66) tanaadm maji [dak miis];,, mut-a@ je ukh-aai — bhoo de 
3PL.ACC among one man ___ tree-OBL up ascend-InF be.able.3sc Pst 
“One of the men knew how to climb a tree’ (A: UNF007) 


(67) [éhéeli],,, liiwee Caapeerdgirda  séet-i 
goat in.there around turn.INF begin.PFV-F 


‘The goat started to turn from side to side in there? (B:FOX021) 


The scope of these verbs, the grammatical categories available to them, and the 
degree of their grammaticalisation varies extensively. For example, some of them 
are modality verbs only, as is the case of bha-, whereas some other verbs in this 
group, such as sdat-, display multiple membership. Although they sometimes 
occur in otherwise perfectly parallel constructions (as far as surface valency is 
concerned), their inherent transitivity/intransitivity and argument coding is kept 
intact. That is, with the transitive modality verb bha-, the direct object of the 
complement clause is coreferent with the direct object of the main clause (68), 
whereas with the intransitive modality verb saat-, the direct object of the com- 
plement clause stands outside the argument structure of the modality verb (69). 


(68) [asim],,, [pileet-ii butheé mhads],, khaai_ bhool-u 
1PL.ERG _ plate-GEN all meat eat.INF be.able.PFV-MsG 
“We were able to eat all the meat on the plates.” (A:CHE070920) 


(69) [be]s; mhads khaai/khainii sdat-a 
1PL.NOM meat eat.INF/eat.vN begin.PFV-MPL 


‘We started to eat meat’ (A:CHE070920) 


Complement-taking conjunct verbs (such as iraada the-) are a rather fluid and 
open class, with the potential of easily introducing new modality senses through 
direct calques from e.g. Urdu. 


Manipulation verbs. The (human) agent-subject of a main clause headed by 
a manipulation verb manipulates the behaviour of a manipulee. The latter is 
coreferential with the agent of the complement clause. The complement-clause 
verb often appears as a Verbal Noun coded as an indirect object, bainii the in (70), 
of the main clause. 
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(70) ghadeer-a xdlak-a  bainii the urtit-a 
elder-oBL people-PL go.vN to let.PFV-MPL 
‘The elder allowed people to leave,’ (A:Q6.13.03) 


There is also a special causative construction, using saawad, the converb of 
saawa- ‘dress (someone), turn on (e.g., a light or a fire)’ preceded by the manip- 
ulee coded as an indirect object. The inflected finite verb in this construction 
could be any verb derived causatively (see §9.5.1). The causative verb in (71) is 
derived from até- ‘bring’. 


(71) mii tas teenii putr-d saawad atawool-u 
1SG.GEN 3SG.ACC REFL SOn-OBL MANIP cause.to.bring.PFV-MSG 
‘Imade my son bring him? (A:HLE2589) 


Perception, cognition and utterance (PCU) verbs. The subject of a PCU verb 
(Table 13.16) perceives or cognises a state or event, or utters a proposition con- 
cerning a state or event. The complement clause corresponds to what is per- 
ceived, cognised or uttered. Some such verbs are only or primarily used with 
a clausal complement, whereas a few of them display multiple membership. 


Table 13.16: Examples of PCU verbs 


buj- ‘understand’ mane- ‘say’ 
dun- ‘think’ sun- ‘hear’ 
khooja- ‘ask’ taaké- ‘call out to’ 


There are reasons for not regarding the complement clause as a direct object, 
one being the non-verb-final position of the complement clause, the other being 
that the structure stays the same regardless of the “inherent” argument struc- 
ture of the PCU verb being used. In the examples (72) and (74), mané- ‘say’ and 
khooja- ‘ask’ are both transitive verbs with indirect objects (although explicit 
only in (74)), whereas buj- ‘understand’ in (73) is intransitive. Transitive PCU 
verbs with a complement display masculine-singular agreement in the perfec- 
tive, by default. This is similar to the “mismatch” between argument coding and 
the valency patterns with the intransitive vs. transitive modality verbs above. 
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(72) [ghueenii-am],,, maniit-u ki [ni biid-a = zinaawutr 
Pashtun-PL.OBL say.PFV-MSG COMP 3PL.PROX.NOM very-MPL wild 
xdlak-a_ hin-a]¢p, 
people-pL be.PRS-MPL 
‘The Pashtuns said: “These people are very wild.” ’’ (A:CHA008) 


(73) haré waxtie [sidal=ee lhooméils,; bi bud-a ki 
DIST time.GEN jackal=cny fox also understand.PFV-MPL COMP 
[kardaru asaadm kh-tiu] cp, 
leopard 1PL.Acc eat-3sG 
‘At that time the jackal as well as the fox understood that the leopard 
would eat them [lit: the leopard will eat us]? (B:FOY025) 


(74) [sittul-a];,, [lhooméea dii],,. khoojuul-u ki —_ [ée [hooméi...} cp, 
jackal-ospt fox.oBL from ask.pFv-MsG compo fox 


“The jackal asked the fox: “O fox...’ ’ (B:FOY005) 


Normally the complement clause is preceded by the complementiser ki, as in 
the examples above, but there are also other (and additional) strategies available, 
some of them with relevance only for individual PCU verbs (see §14.5.1). 


13.2.8 Valency patterns of conjunct verb constructions 


Conjunct verbs (see §9.6.1) are special in that the host (i.e., the element that com- 
bines with a verbaliser to form a conjunct verb) in some of them stands in no 
grammatical relation whatsoever to other parts of the sentence, whereas with 
others it functions as a direct object of the verbaliser and as such controls agree- 
ment in the perfective. Using various diagnostics, some scholars (Verma 1993: 
201; Mohanan 1993: 165) have suggested that only some of these combinations 
are “true” conjunct verbs (particularly those of the former kind), while the rest 
are normal syntactic combinations of nouns and verbs. 

This, however, seems somewhat oversimplified and would possibly exclude (as 
pointed out by Masica 1993: 160) the more productive types in the language as 
well as obscure the mechanisms by which this pattern has come about in the first 
place. Therefore I prefer to regard all of them, at least preliminarily, as conjunct- 
verb constructions, but on different levels of lexicalisation or grammaticalisation, 
and with a possible subclassification into: a) conjuncts with a host contributing 
to the argument structure (what I refer to as “non-incorporating” below) and b) 
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conjuncts with hosts playing no role in argument structure and agreement pat- 
terns (referred to below as “incorporating”). The latter is supported by a distinc- 
tion suggested by Jager (2006: 69-74) between light-verb constructions (by him 
defined more narrowly than Butt 2010) and periphrastic constructions (discussed 
by Jager particularly with reference to so-called ‘do’-periphrasis), also acknowl- 
edging that the two constructions in fact form a cross-linguistic continuum and 
may share functional properties in individual languages. 


Conjunct verbs with the- ‘do’ 


The most productive means of forming conjunct verbs is with the- ‘do’, and we 
accordingly notice a wide variety of constructions and possible argument struc- 
tures for conjuncts formed this way. For a large part of them, but far from all, 
the host is a relatively recent loan from another language. All of these construc- 
tions are transitive, which is obvious from the ergative alignment in the per- 
fective. While Verma (1993: 201) suggests a subclassification of conjuncts into 
three types — lexically complex, syntactically complex and a purely analytical 
sequence (the latter only superficially looking like a conjunct verb) - I see no 
reason to make a distinction between the two latter categories. Instead I will 
distinguish between incorporating conjunct verbs and non-incorporating conjunct 
verbs only, basically following Haig (2002) in his work on complex predicates in 
Kurdish. 


Incorporating the-conjuncts (without host-verbaliser agreement). These con- 
juncts (examples listed in Table 13.17) are internally complex but externally uni- 
tary. While being phonologically two words (each carrying its own accent), the 
complex is syntactically equal to simple transitive verbs. 

This also means that the direct object in such constructions is an argument of 
the complex as a whole, and the complex can be analysed as a single predicate. 
It is still possible, however, for the host to be separated from the verbaliser by, 
for instance, a negation. All conjunct the-verbs with an adjective host, such as 
tang the- exemplified in (75) — or at least what is an adjective in other uses or 
in a donor language — belong to this particular type. What is more interesting, 
however, is that we also find complexes of this type formed with a noun as a host 
(at least in a historical-etymological sense) that in no way participates as an NP 
in the argument structure. The conjunct kdaan the- in (76) is an example. 
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Table 13.17: Incorporating the-conjuncts 


Host + Verbaliser 


tang the- ‘trouble’ 

band the- ‘close, block, stop’ 
teér the- ‘spend’ 

chin the- “wean, abandon’ 
Siro6 the- ‘start’ 

bayaan the- ‘tell’ 

hawaala the- ‘hand over’ 

raal the- ‘raise, lift’ 

kdan the- ‘listen to’ 

doo the- ‘carry (a person)’ 
baat the- ‘sharpen (a tool)’ 
jama the- ‘gather’ 
mugarar the- ‘fix’ 

rekadd the- ‘record’ 


(75) [dunydii zinaawur-adn]po [thii]ss; ani zangal-i butheé tang 
world.GEN beast-PL 2SG.GEN PROX forest-oBL all narrow 
thiil-a hin-a 
do.PFV-MPL be.PRS-MPL 
“You have troubled all the beasts in this forest’? (A:KIN013) 


(76) [eesé waxt-ii peeyambar hazrdat iliads aleehisalaam-ii beeti] po 
REM time-GEN prophet lord Elijah peace.upon.him-GENn word.PL 
kaan na thii de 
HOST NEG do.3SG PST 
‘He was not listening to Lord Ilyas [Elijah], PBUH, the prophet of the 
time’ (A:ABO011) 


I suggest that a host element, which may be homonymous with another noun 
in the language — such as kdan ‘ear’ in kdan the- ‘listen’ —- with which it is histor- 
ically related, has in fact ceased to constitute an NP in this construction. And in 
the case of a loan from another language - such as the Perso-Arabic noun Siro6 
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in Siroé the- ‘start’ — it may never even have been interpreted as an NP from the 
very start (which is probably the case with the English origin element rekadd 
in rekadd the- ‘record’ as well). In such a case it does not matter how much of 
a noun it is in the donor language. This process of lexical incorporation (Verma 
1993: 203) is simply a convenient way of deriving new verbs, combining the se- 
mantics (or some aspects of it) of the host element with the “verbness” of the 
verbaliser with the resulting verb behaving, as far as argument structure is con- 
cerned, in no way different from any other simple transitive verb (compare with 
Haspelmath 1993: 286 for Lezgian). In some cases it is not entirely unlikely that 
the complex as a whole is a calque from another language, without even going 
through a process of lexical incorporation, as there are several close parallels to 
Palula conjuncts in Urdu as well as in Pashto. The conjunct verb of this type as 
a whole is lexical in nature (Verma 1993: 199). 


Non-incorporating the-conjuncts (with host-verbaliser agreement). In the 
next type of conjunct verb, the verbaliser does agree with the nominal host (in 
the perfective), thus, if holding on to the conjunct idea, meaning that the predi- 
cate agrees with an element internal to itself (Mohanan 1993: 168). Examples of 
conjuncts of this kind are given in Table 13.18. 

As with the former type, many of the host elements are transparent loans, such 
as madad in (77) and (78), but there are also a good number of hosts with a longer 
history in the language. Quite a number of those, however, are not actually used, 
or have any clear homonyms, outside their conjunct use. 


(77) [mal]sp, Stiti be [tes sangi],. [maddd]o th-aam 
1sG.NOM inside go.cv 3sG.Acc with help _do-1sc 
‘I will go inside and help him, (B:FOY060) 


(78) [eetii];,, [ma sangi];, [maddd] po thiil-i 
3SG.REM.OBL 1SG.NOM with help[Fsc] do.pFv-F 
‘He helped me’ (A:GHA069) 


One solution to the somewhat puzzling situation of the host being part of the 
argument structure is to analyse the noun in the complex as itself assuming the 
role of a predicate (Verma 1993: 204-212; Mohanan 1993: 164-170). This predicate 
chooses a suitable verbaliser to team up with and contributes itself to the total 
number of arguments of the clause, but at the same time it assigns roles and case 
marking to its “own” arguments. I hold, however, that it is sufficient and far easier 
to see the valency pattern displayed (e.g., the host coded as a direct object and the 
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Table 13.18: Non-incorporating the-conjuncts 


Host + verbaliser 


madad the- ‘help’ 

Suweeli the- ‘show goodness’ 

jarga the- ‘consult’ 

muaaf the- ‘forgive’ 

salaam the- ‘greet’ 

jhani the- ‘marry’ 

bhootii the- ‘plough’ 

phoom the- ‘take care of’ 

top the- ‘charge’ 

kraam the- ‘work’ 

nimoos the- ‘pray (ritual prayers)’ 
dama the- ‘rest, take a break’ 

kas the- ‘smoke, take a draught’ 
amal the- ‘obey, give heed, follow’ 
hamla the- ‘attack’ 


occurrence of indirect objects, i.e., certain postpositional phrases) as a property 
(or lexical specification) of each individual construction in its entirety. 


(79) [so]ss; [yarib-aan-6om the],, biid-i [phéom]po th-ii_ de 
3SG.NOM poor-PL-OBL to much-F care do-3sG PST 
‘He used to care a lot for the poor people.’ (A:ABO004) 


(80) [suti]s5; [tusadm jhuli],, [hamld]p, th-aan-u 
king 1pL.acc on attack do-PRS-MSG 


‘The king is going to attack you. (B:ATI040) 


As far as perfective agreement, the verbaliser agrees in the same manner with 
the host as any transitive verb does with its direct object, while the subject is 
ergatively coded. A remaining argument (which in that case could be considered 
a “logical object” vis-a-vis the host) has to be coded as an indirect (postpositional) 
object, e.g., yaribaanéom the ‘to the poor’ in (79) and tusaam jhuli ‘on you’ in 
(80). The postposition used for that argument is (as noted above) specified by 
each conjunct. Some of these are displayed in Table 13.19. 
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Table 13.19: Postpositions in the valency pattern of some the-conjuncts 


IO Postposition Conjunct verb 

sangi ‘with’ madad the-, Suweeli the-, jarga the- 
the ‘to’ phoom the-, muadf the-, salaam the- 
jhuli ‘on’ amal the-, hamla the- 

dusi ‘toward’ toop the- 


The complexes considered “purely analytical” sequences by Verma (1993: 201) 
and not “true” conjuncts only differ from the ones already discussed in that they 
do not include a postpositional phrase in their valency pattern. To treat them 
as different phenomena on the basis that they are logically intransitive, i.e., not 
having a “logical object” in addition to the direct object-coded “formal” host, is 
not a very convincing argument; they are in fact only “logically intransitive” in 
the trivial sense of translation equivalence (as pointed out by Masica 1993: 157). 
These would in Palula be conjuncts such as kraam the- ‘work’, niméos (B nimdas) 
the- ‘pray’, exemplified in (81), and hijrat the- ‘migrate’. 


(81) [ak buzrtig]ss; teenti ghoost-a mandayi [nimdas]p. th-ii de 
IDEF wise.man REFL house-oBL porch.oBL prayer do-3sG PST 


‘A wise man was praying on the porch of his [own] house’ (B:THI001) 


Just as with the other non-incorporating conjuncts, the verb agrees with the 
nominal host in gender/number (in the perfective), the latter thus being part of 
its argument structure in the form of a direct object. 

Looking at the conjunct hijrat the- ‘migrate’ in (82), we also notice that this in- 
deed specifies a particular valency pattern, including a source (realised by taayuu 
‘from there’ in the example) in addition to the subject and the direct object. 


(82) [tii]sn; taayuu [hijrat] po, thiil-i 
38G.OBL from.there migration do.PFV-F 
‘He migrated from there’ (B:ATI002) 


The distinction suggested by Verma becomes even more superficial when con- 
sidering a conjunct like bhootii the- ‘plough’, which can code the non-nominative 
argument denoting ‘field’ alternatively as a locative NP (oblique case), as in (84), 
or a postpositional phrase, as in (83). 
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(83) [tii]ss; [teenii chiitr-a wée],,. [bhootii]p, thiil-i 
3SG.OBL REFL _field-oBt in ploughing do.prv-F 
‘He ploughed his own field? (A:CHE070925) 


(84) [tanim],,, [teenti chiitr-am],o [bhootii-a],, thiil-im 
3PL.ERG REFL  field-pt.opt ploughing-pL do.PFVv-FPL 
‘They ploughed their own fields’ (A:CHE070925) 


Another argument for treating all these instances of the-conjuncts as a single 
phenomenon is the means of passivisation/valency reduction. While other tran- 
sitive nouns are amenable to morphological passivisation with the affix -ij (see 
§9.5.2), the-conjuncts — regardless of subtype — are passivised or valency-reduced 
by substituting the- for bhe- ‘become’, the other main verbaliser (see below), as 
shown in (85)—(87). 


(85) théeba [jhanti deés],,, muqarar bh-aan-u 
then wedding.cEeNn day fixing | become.PRSs-MSG 
“Then the day of the wedding is being fixed’? (A: MAR073) 


(86) [tasii mansubd jhuli),. [amal];;, bhil-i 
3SG.GEN planning on obedience become.PFV-F 


‘His plan was followed’ (A:Q9.0739) 


(87) mulod dii  yeér [kraam],,; na bh-adan-u 
mullah from without work NEG become.PRS-MSG 
‘Without a mullah the work is not being done’ (A:MAR043) 


Conjunct verbs with bhe- ‘become’ 


The other productive means of forming conjunct verbs is with bhe-, for which 
some examples are given in Table 13.20. Here we do not observe the same va- 
riety of construction types and argument structures as with the the-conjuncts, 
the most obvious reason being that all complexes with bhe- are intransitive and 
thus bound to have fewer potential arguments. For the most part, but again not 
exclusively, the host element is often an element copied from another language. 

While verbaliser-host agreement seemed to be relatively common with the- 
conjuncts, this is, as far as I have been able to observe, not found with bhe- 
conjuncts outside of passive constructions derived from the-conjuncts with host 
agreement exemplified above in (85)—(87). 
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Table 13.20: bhe-conjuncts 


Host + verbaliser 


teér bhe- ‘pass, go by’ 

siro6 bhe- ‘begin’ 

darak bhe- ‘appear, turn up’ 
rawaan bhe- ‘move, get going’ 
raal bhe- ‘rise, climb’ 

jama bhe- ‘gather, assemble’ 
asaq bhe- ‘fall in love (with)’ 
ting bhe- ‘challenge, face’ 
dup bhe- ‘drown’ 

éol bhe- ‘(stand) guard’ 
chub bhe- ‘ride (on horse, etc.)’ 
musqul bhe- “get on well (with)’ 
miladu bhe- ‘meet’ 


Although a number of these conjuncts are made up of the same host element as 
some of the the-conjuncts, such as teér bhe- in (88) and jama bhe- in (89) they are 
not simply derived from these, as the meaning of the corresponding bhe-conjunct 
is not necessarily passive, but rather they stand in the same kind of relationship 
to one another as any other transitive/intransitive pairs with or without a com- 
mon base segment. 


(88) [dees-d],,, teér bhil-a 
day-PL passed become.PFV-MPL 
‘Days went by. (A:SHY037) 


(89) [butheé]s,, be  jama bhil-a hin-a 
all go.cv collection become.PFV-MPL be.PRS-MPL 
‘All of them came and gathered’ (A:KAT120) 


The historical-etymological identity of the host element as far as part of speech 
is concerned is not unitary: a) teér originates in Pashto where it is an adjective 
‘passed, gone by, done, accomplished, spent (as time), over, lapsed, that has been’, 
and even there is used in a conjunct, in some tenses morphologically incorpo- 
rated into the verb (teredal), with a meaning very similar to the Palula conjunct; 
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b) jama is of Perso-Arabic origin and is listed as a noun or verbal noun in Urdu, 
Pashto as well as in Persian (the three most likely donor candidates) with an ap- 
proximate meaning ‘collection, assembly, congregation, whole’; c) radl is used 
in Palula outside of this construction as an adverb meaning ‘high’. The crucial 
point is that it is not interpreted as an NP, even when the origin happens to be 
nominal. 

As with many of the the-conjuncts, some bhe-conjuncts are also specified for 
an argument structure involving postpositionally coded participants, such as 
“Machoke’ in (90), and ‘he’ in (91). Some of these indirect objects would fit the 
description “human dative”. 


(90) [se phai];,,[se machook-a_ the],,. asaq bhil-i 
DEF girl DEF Machoke-oB1 to love become.PFV-F 
‘The girl fell in love with Machoke’ (A:MAA005) 


(91) 60 [mal]s,, [tas sangi];, milaau bhil-u hin-u 
yes 1SG.NOM 3sG.acc with = meeting become.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘Yes, I have met him’ (A:TAQ037) 


Conjunct verbs with de- ‘give’ and other verbalisers 


The situation is in many ways much more complex when it comes to conjunct 
verbs formed with verbalisers other than the above mentioned the- and bhe-, as 
they tend to fade out into the area of idiomatic expressions and it is difficult 
to specify any grammatical conditions for choosing any of them instead of the 
transitively triggered the-conjuncts or the intransitively triggered bhe-conjuncts. 
While DO and BE/BECOME verbalisers in IA languages do not to any larger 
extent contribute to the semantics of the complexes, that is less true when it 
comes to other verbalisers (Gambhir 1993: 78-79), “shading off”, as Masica (1993: 
157) phrases it, through GIVE and TAKE into individual combinations of certain 
verbs and nonverbal elements of a mostly idiomatic character. 

Nevertheless, some of the observations and categorisations outlined above for 
the- and bhe- are in some ways relevant even for conjuncts with de- ‘give’. As 
already noted above, de- is already as a simple verb rather polysemous and as 
such is associated with a few different valance patterns, something that further 
blurs the picture. 


Incorporating de-conjuncts (without host-verbaliser agreement). These con- 
juncts (examples given in Table 13.21) are internally complex but externally uni- 
tary, as we saw with the incorporating the-conjuncts above. 
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Table 13.21: Incorporating de-conjuncts 


Host + verbaliser 


dhreég de- ‘lie down, stretch out’ 

baas de- ‘spend the night, stay (over 
night)’ 

topa de- ‘defeat, put down’ 

dhod/dhoowa de- ‘appear/notice’ 


Often no exact meaning can be assigned to the host element, and the basic 
meaning of de- has been considerably bleached, with the result that the complex 
meaning seldom can be deduced or guessed from its individual components. The 
two conjuncts in Table 13.1 are exemplified in (92) and (93). 


(92) tuus mustu b-ii ta [dak luumdi],,, dhoo dit-i hin-i 
a.little before go-3sG suB IDEF fox.[FsG] HOST give.PFV-F be.PRS-F 


‘He had gone some distance when a fox appeared’ (A:KAT011) 


(93) [so] spy ba [dharan-i pharé],, dhreég dit-u hin-u 
3MSG.NOM TOP ground-oBL along HOST give.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘And he stretched out on the ground.’ (A:UNF010) 


These complexes are intransitive, but other non-nominative arguments may 
appear, which also opens up the possibility for analysing e.g., dhod/dhoowa de- 
as taking a non-nominative experiencer subject (either explicitly or implicitly), 
see §13.2.6. 


Non-incorporating de-conjuncts (with host-verbaliser agreement). In other 
de-conjuncts (Table 13.22), the verbaliser does agree with the nominal host (in 
the perfective), and is therefore an argument of the clause. 

It is obvious from (94) and (95) that the host element in this case is perceived 
as an NP, even when it does not appear synchronically as a noun in the language 
outside of the particular conjunct. (Although poo is related to the word for foot 
in the protolanguage, pdada- (Turner 1966: 8056),* the word in current use with 
the meaning ‘foot’ is khur.) 


* Compare with Palula naalpoo ‘barefoot’. 
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Table 13.22: Non-incorporating de-conjuncts 


Host + verbaliser 


haat de- ‘touch’ 
poo de- ‘step on’ 
azaab de- ‘punish’ 
daaka de- ‘rob’ 
C6od de- ‘applaud, clap hands’ 
(94) [tanim],,, [S60 wée];o [hadt]p. na_ dit-i 
3PL.ERG — vegetables in hand ~——NEG put.PFV-F 


‘They didn’t touch the vegetables’ (A:UXW035) 


(95) [mii];,; [ada jhandura-i jhuli],. [p60], dit-i 
1SG.GEN IDEF snake-OBL on host — put.PFV-F 
‘I stepped on a snake’ (A:TAQ167) 


These complexes are transitive with an indirect object, although what is coded 
as the indirect object is semantically really the (most affected) patient. 


Extended uses of GIVE or non-incorporating de-conjuncts? For one group of 
de-conjuncts, which in a formal sense behaves no differently than the conjuncts 
above, it can be argued that the basic meaning of de- as ‘give’ is preserved to 
such an extent that it would be trivial to consider them conjuncts. But we can also 
argue that these constructions (where the receiver is coded with the postposition 
the) happen to coincide with the basic semantics of sentences where a simple verb 
de- is used to describe how concrete objects are being handed over to someone. 
Examples of such conjuncts (or standard combinations of an abstract object and 
GIVE) are hiikum de- ‘order’ (96), daawat de- ‘invite’, xabaar de- ‘inform’ and 
baat de- ‘tell’ (97). 


(96) [alaahtaalad],,, [faristeém the],. [hikum]po dit-u 
God angel.PL.OBL to order give.PFV-MSG 
‘God ordered the angels. (A:ABO031) 
(97) [baat]. [mda=the],. da 
word 1sG.NOM=to give.IMP.SG 
‘Tell me!’ (A:MAA008) 
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Most conjuncts of this type, such as daawat de- ‘invite’ in (98), can also take 
a clausal complement, thus function as PCU-verbs (see §13.2.7). 


(98) 


[deeul-ii xalak-am],,, [daawdt]po [dit-i] [atshariit-am the],o 
Dir-GEN people-pL.oBL invitation give.prv-F Ashreti-PL.oBL to 


[muqaabila th-iia] -p, 


COMP contest do-1PL 


‘The people from Dir invited the Ashreti people to have a competition 
with them’ (A:CHA001) 


Conjuncts with other verbs. There are a few other combinations of a verb and 
a host element that may be considered conjuncts (Table 13.23), some of them 
already pointed out as participating in non-standard valency patterns (§13.2.6). 
In particular the transitive je- ‘hit’ used as a verbaliser should be mentioned. 


Table 13.23: Conjuncts with other verbs 


Host + verbaliser 


laambit je- ‘take a bath’ 

axsi je- ‘play “akhsi”’ 
bhéengi je- ‘swim’ 

musteektiim je- ‘punch (somebody)’ 
S60 jhaan- ‘like, be fond of? 
breéx nikhé- ‘have pain (in ribs)’ 
jaar dhak- ‘have a fever’ 
audas phoota- ‘urinate’ 

qalahur ghande- ‘target’ 

niindram be- ‘fall asleep’ 

niindra yhe- ‘feel sleepy’ 

bhiili saé- ‘feel fear’ 


Most, or maybe all, such conjuncts are of the non-incorporating (host-agree- 


ing) type, as can be seen in (99) and (100). 


(99) hartiwee [peerenii-a]s,, har deés[laambit]po j-éen de 


in.there fairy-PL every day bath hit-3PL PST 
‘Every day the fairies used to take a bath in it? (B:FOR029) 
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(100) [miis-a]s,, ba [axsi]po j-iin 
man-PL TOP “akhsi” hit-3PL 
‘And the men would play “akhsi”? (A:JAN035) 


However, this again borders on the idiomatic, and these possible conjuncts are 
in any case less central and productive than the ones formed with the- and bhe-. 
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14.1 Introduction and overview 


The absolute binary distinction between coordinate and subordinate clauses is 
not very helpful when describing complex (i.e., multi-clause) constructions in Pa- 
lula. Instead it makes more sense to regard inter-clausal dependence as a contin- 
uum, as suggested by Givon (2001b: 327-328), ranging from the least dependent 
coordinate clauses expressing cross-event coherence through various intermedi- 
ate stages — including chained clauses and adverbial clauses — to clauses with 
a high degree of dependence and event integration, as exemplified in some types 
of complementation. 

In the following sections, this gliding scale is reflected, both in the way typi- 
cal functions relate to particular constructions and in the way different subtypes 
are categorised within these sections. In §14.2, on coordination, the constructions 
described are to a large extent symmetrical, whereas §14.3 exemplifies a type I 
call clause chaining. The latter shows a higher degree of asymmetry but not 
enough to be labelled subordinate, and therefore an intermediate category “co- 
subordinate” seems better suited. This naturally leads over to the structurally 
closely related contents of §14.4, which deals with clauses with adverbial func- 
tions, themselves displaying a continuum from a low degree of asymmetry to 
clearly asymmetrical constructions involving nominalised clauses. §14.5, on com- 
plementation, contains the same kind of internal continuum, ranging from a com- 
paratively low degree of event integration to clause union. §14.6 covers relative 
clauses and presents a special analytical challenge as far as the distinction be- 
tween parataxis and embedding is concerned, and here too we witness a contin- 
uum from clauses displaying mere discourse coherence to those involving vari- 
ous types of nominalisation. 


14.2 Coordination 


Although coordinators in the traditional sense of the term are used in Palula, 
there seem to be stronger constraints on their use than in the more familiar Eu- 
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ropean languages. Perhaps the alternative strategies for coordination, such as 
juxtaposition, discourse particles and suffixes, represent the more native means 
for conjoining phrases and sentences. However, as will be seen in the next main 
section (§14.3), many sequences that in English are coded with the coordinating 
conjunction and correspond to clause chaning in Palula. 

In §14.2.1-§14.2.4 I follow the semantic subdivisions and their associated terms 
as used and discussed by Payne (1985): conjunction (p and q), postsection (p and 
not q), presection (not p and q), disjunction (p or q) and rejection (not p and not q). 


14.2.1 Conjunction 


Palula conjunctions make use of a number of different coordinating devices. Fol- 
lowing Haspelmath’s (2007) classification, they include asyndesis (juxtaposition), 
monosyndesis (using a single marker), as well as bisyndesis (using two markers). 


Clitical ee-conjoining. A postposed conjunction clitic ee is primarily used to 
conjoin two noun phrases, as can be seen in examples (1)-(3). It is cliticised 
to the right of the first constituent, following on any other word class specific 
inflections. 


(1) hatés dii ba duu putr-a yuul-a [fazelnutir=ee 
3SG.REM.ACC from TOP two son-PL come.PFV-MPL Fazal.Noor=CNJ 
hayaatnutr] 

Hayat.Noor 
‘He had two sons, Fazal Noor and Hayat Noor’ (B:ATI076) 
(2) le bi [chook-ii=ee machook-ii] aulaad 


3PL.DIST.NOM also Choke-GEN=cNyJ Machoke-GEn descendants 

“They are also the descendants of Choke and Machoke, (A:ASC004) 
(3) [mda=ee so] musqul bh-iia de 

1sG=CNJ 3MSG.NOM in.agreement become-1PL PST 

‘He and I talked freely with one another? (A:HUA008) 


Infrequently the use of this conjunction is extended to the conjoining of two 
constituents of other kinds, such as two verb phrases that are intimately linked 
and expressing something symmetrical or simultaneous, as in (4) and (5) (com- 
pare with §14.4.1 and simultaneity expressed with a Verbal Noun followed by 
what is possibly the same marker ee). This should, however, not be seen as a mat- 
ter of sentential coordination in a strict sense, as the verb phrases have a subject 
in common. 
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(4) 


(5) 
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girii dhiaar [raal bh-éen-i=ee nam-éen-i] 
big.stone.GEN heap high become-prs-F=cNJ get.down-PRs-F 

“The heap of rocks is rising and sinking’ (A:DRA007) 

taa giia ta giri jhuli xaamaar [dhreég de 

there go.PFV.PL SUB big.stone on dragon stretched.out give.cv 
hin-u=ee niindra-m maji hin-u] aaraam ki 
be.pRS-MsG=cNJ sleep-OBL in _ be.PRS-MSG resting as 

‘When they got there, a dragon was lying on top of a big stone. It was 
asleep, resting’ (A:DRA009-10) 


Juxtaposition. Conjunction of more than two noun phrases is often expressed 
by juxtaposition, in a list-like manner, (6)—(7), but can occasionally be used with 
two noun phrases only, as in example (8). 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


ghireé chook-ii=ee machook-ii  aulaad [ mirmaadikoor 
again Choke-GEN=cNnJ Machoke-GeEn descendants Mirmadikor 
mulaakoor badileé zarineé phatakeé] 

Mullahkor Badiley Zariney Phatakey 

‘After that, the descendants of Choke and Machoke are Mirmadikor, 
Mullahkor, Badiley, Zariney, and Phatakey’ (A:ASC005) 

ak zamaanée[ak gtumid ut]  doost-adn de 

IDEF time.GEN IDEF ox ram camel friend-pL be.pst 

‘Once upon a time there where three friends: an ox, a ram and a camel. 
(B:SHI001) 

diis-a ba [baalbaé-a4 kuriina] tama _ th-éen de 

village-oBt Top child-PpL woman.PL waiting do-3PL psT 


‘In the village, the children and women were waiting’ (B:AVA218) 


Juxtaposition is also applied to closely interrelated verb phrases or clauses, for 
instance when a particular verbal action or event is identical for several subjects, 
as in (9), or when the verb phrases, as in (10), have an identical subject as well as 
an identical recipient or beneficiary. A sequence of events with the same subject, 
such as the one in (11), would in most cases be coded with clause chaining (§14.3), 
but for some reason, maybe reflecting how upset the speaker is, juxtaposition is 
used instead. 
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(9) eeni ghoost-ad Sititi [ma seé hin-u mii kuri 

PROX house-oBL inside 1sG.NOM sleep.cv be.PRS-MSG 1SG.GEN woman 
seé hin-i mii pres seé hin-i] 
sleep.cv be.pRs-F 1S8G.GEN mother.in.law sleep.cv be.PRS-F 
‘Inside this house I was asleep, my wife was asleep, and my mother-in- 
law was asleep. (A:HUA014-5) 

(10) sigrét gad-i dit-i Cini phuukaweéel-i 
cigarette take.out-cv give.PFV-F sugar make.blow.PFV-F 
‘We offered them cigarettes and sugar’ (A:GHA060) 


(11) kardaru yhéol-u kucur-a khool-a 
leopard come.PFV-MSG dog-PL eat.PFV-MPL 
‘A leopard came and ate the dogs. (A: HUA020) 


The conjunction 0/oér. A special conjunction, o alternatively odr, is used spar- 
ingly and sometimes in addition to other conjunction strategies. It is not wholly 
unlikely that they owe something to Pashto and Urdu influence, respectively, 
being close in form and function to the most important conjunctions in each of 
these languages. The latter form is, in particular, found primarily in data obtained 
from younger persons (in A) and in written discourse (in B). 

As a conjunction between noun phrases, it is mainly found where more than 
two noun phrases are conjoined, as in (12) and (13), and then the position is 
always and only between the last two phrases. 


(12) se miis-a dui dees-a [baacad waziir o dui xdlak-al 
DEF man-oBL other day-oBL king minister and other people-pL 
samat-i — iladn thiil-i 
gather-cv announcement do.PFV-F 
‘Next day the man called the king, the prime minister and other people 
together and made an announcement. (A:UXW060) 

(13) mheeril-ii pahurta[tasti hiru tasti jhangaar oor tasti 
die.PPTC-GEN after | 3SG.GEN heart 3sG.GEN liver and 3SG.GEN 
aandaara] gad-i khool-a 
intestines take.out-cv eat.PFV-MPL 
‘After he had killed her, he took out her heart, her liver, and her 
intestines, and ate them up’ (A:WOM651) 
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As we saw above, this kind of stringing together of several noun phrases can 
also be done by mere juxtaposition. In fact, when a dialect adaptation was made 
(from B to A) of a story that (7) is taken from, the same sentence was equipped 
with the conjunction o between the two last noun phrases. 

A conjunction word is also used sometimes to conjoin closely interrelated verb 
phrases or same-subject clauses, as the ones exemplified in (14) and (15). Often, 
the second proposition or phrase provides additional information about the ac- 
tion or event mentioned in the first. The two are sometimes but not necessarily 
co-temporal. 


(14) oothdon-a the nhiaara phed-i ba _ [bisamil-u _hin-u o 
settlement-oBL to near —arrive-cv TOP rest.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MsG and 
dun-aat-u bhil-u hin-u] ki... 


think-ac-mMsc become.PFVv-MSG be.PRS-MSG COMP 
‘Having reached the vicinity of the settlement, he rested and [then] started 
to think..” (A:KAT056-7) 

(15) uth-i ba [yusulxaana the ba-yaan-u oor yusil ghin-aan-u] 
stand.up-cv Top bathroom to go.pRs-MsG and bath take-pRs-msG 


‘After getting up, I go to the bathroom, and [then] I take a bath’ 
(B:MOR002-3) 


Rather infrequently a conjunction is also used to link two different-subject 
clauses, such as the ones in (16). 


(16) nhidaree ba [danc-ii dak mut heensil-u hin-u o 
near TOP raspberry-GEN IDEF tree dwell.prv-Msc be.PRS-MsG and 
aanc-a ba pac-i  Siiy-i bi-adat-a __bhil-a 
raspberry-PL Top ripen-cv fall-cv go-AG-MPL become.PFV-MPL 
hin-a] 
be.PRS-MPL 


‘Nearby a raspberry bush grew and its berries had become ripe’ 
(A:KAT128) 


However, as far as temporal sequencing is concerned, the overwhelmingly 
most common ways of conjoining clauses are by using cosubordinate converb 
clauses and subordinate ta-clauses in so-called “clause chains” (as described in 
§14.3). 

There are also examples of predicate adjective phrases being thus conjoined. 
An example can be seen in (17). 
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(17) so biid-u — [uxiadro _hileér] de mani 
3SG.NOM very-MSG wise and brave be.psT HSAY 
‘He was very wise and brave. (A:UXB004) 


Conjunction with the “separating” particle bi. An added emphasis on the sep- 
arateness of two or more conjoined units is given by means of a particle bi (ap- 
proximately ‘too, also’), as in examples (18)-(20). It is primarily added imme- 
diately after the constituents in focus, which in most cases are noun phrases, 
whereas the coordination itself is sentential rather than phrasal (which is not ob- 
vious with copular clauses lacking an overt copula, as in (18)). The particle used 
this way is added after each of the conjoined constituents, rendering it “X as well 
as Y’ or ‘both X and Y’. The use of bisyndesis for emphatic coordination is known 
from a number of other languages (Haspelmath 2007: 15-17). 


(18) ma [tarkaan bi misri_ bil] 
1sG.NOM carpenter also mason also 


‘Tm a carpenter as well as a mason. (A: HOW009) 


(19) ma ba uth-i ba [toobaak bi heensil-i de khangaar 
1sG.NOM Top stand.up-cv ToP gun also be.present.PFV-F PST sword 
bi heensil-u de thongi bi heensil-i de] 


also be.present.PFV-MSG PST axe also be.present.PFV-F PST 
‘I woke up, and there I had a rifle as well as a sword and an axe. (A:HUA021- 
2) 

(20) pha-ii baabujhaamatreé dii [xaréad bi dawa-aan-u — jandeé 
girl-cEN father son.in.law.oBt from expenses also ask.for-PRS-MSG goat.PL 
bi khéli dawa-daan-u] 
also numerous ask.for-PRS-MSG 
‘The girl’s father demands expenses [to be paid] as well as numerous goats. 
(A:MAR032-3) 


The particle bi is sometimes also used in combination with coordinating ee, as 
in (21), or the conjunction 9, as in (22). 
(21) aré [ Sisaki bi man-dan=ee ruikuri bi 
3FSG.DIST.NOM “shishaki” also say-PRS-MPL=cNJ “ruikuli” also 
man-dan-a] 
say-PRS-MPL 
“We call her a “shishaki” or a “ruikuli”’ (A:PAS110) 
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(22) dhriuk-a be  dach-iin ta [mangdi ¢choor-ihin-i o dak 
stream-oOBL go.cv look-3PL suB water.pot put-cv be.pRs-F and IDEF 
rumiaal bi ¢éhoor-i hin-i] 
handkerchief also put-cv be.pRs-F 
‘Going to the stream, they saw the water pot and a handkerchief lying 
there’ (A:SHY059) 


In Kohistani Shina (Ruth Laila Schmidt, pe; Schmidt & Kohistani 2008: 252) 
a particle -ga has a function comparable to Palula bi, but its scope is apparently 
much larger than that of the Palula particle, as it conjoins various types of phrases 
and clauses (much like Palula -ee), not necessarily with an additional “separating” 
semantics. 


Conjunction with the “adversative” construction ta ... ba. An adversative 
meaning with a semantic contrast implied, translatable with ‘but, whereas, while’ 
(but sometimes ‘and’ is better still), is indicated with the use of a contrast particle 
ta placed immediately following on the first (and thus topicalised) constituent of 
the first clause,' and another particle ba (also with other discourse functions, see 
§15.4) placed immediately after the first (and similarly topicalised) constituent 
of the next clause with which the first-mentioned is contrasted. As is apparent 
from examples (23)—(25), the coordination itself is, like the use of bi, sentential 
rather than phrasal. 


(23) eetas [miis-a ta  thak-iin de kurtina ba Coot-iin 
3SG.REM.ACC man-PL CNTR shake.down-3PL PST woman.PL ToP pluck-3PL 
de] 

PST 


“The men were shaking them [the walnuts] down, while the women were 
collecting them’ (A:JAN017) 


(24) aaghaata dhuuradharan ba dang 
sky — CNTR distant ground Top hard 


‘The sky is far and the ground is hard’ (B:PRB009) 


' The contrast marker ta is almost exclusively used along with the topic marker ba. In some of 
the cases where it does occur on its own, it is not entirely clear whether it should instead be 
understood as an unusual use of the homophonous general subordinator ta. 
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(25) so ta bac Dhil-u truu jaan-a ba_hiimeel-i 
3MSG.NOM CNTR saved become.PFv-MsG three person-PL Top glacier-OBL 
hir-a 
take.away.PFV-MPL 
‘He was saved, but three of them were lost in the avalanche’ (B:AVA214) 


The construction ta...ba is sometimes, as in (26), used along with the coordi- 
nating marker ee. 


(26) hund ta chiitr=ee bhun ba ghaawadaz de 
above CNTR field=cnj below Top stream.bed be.PsT 


“The field was above and the stream down below’ (A:JAN082) 


Conjunction with the “adversative” particle xu. Another type of adversative, 
with a denial of expectation implied, is formed with a particle xu (also function- 
ing as a marker of evidentiality). 


(27) ghadeera mana thiil-u xu so aahola tool-ti 
elder.oBL prevention do.PFv-msG but 3MsG.NOM repeatedly measure-3sG 
eé de 
AMPL” PST 


‘The older [brother] forbid him to do that, but he [the younger one] con- 
tinued his measuring’ (A:DRA019) 


14.2.2 Presection and postsection 


The “adversative” particle xu (see above) is also used together with the negation 
na in typical sentential pre- and postsection (as defined in §14.2) constructions. 


Presection with na...xu. In this construction, exemplified in (28), the particle 
xu occurs between the two conjoined parts, and the negation word na in its reg- 
ular preverbal position in the first part. 


? In my material the amplifier is a rarely occurring post-verbal marker. It appears, at least in this 
sentence, to have a continuative meaning. It is probably identical to the (eé) of exclusiveness 
or emphasis as it occurs postposed to pronouns or numerals. 
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(28) se bi uur paanj bhe ma na ting th-aai 
3PL.NOM even four five become.cv 1sG.NoM NEG challenge do-INF 
bhéon de xu mii se pres phed-i ba _ chéeni 
be.able.3PL pst but 1sG.GEN DEF mother.in.law arrive-cv Top stick 
ghin-i_ j-ti de seenta bhii-um de 
take-cv hit-3sG pst CONDH be.afraid-1sc PsT 
‘Not even these four or five people could hold me, but when my mother- 
in-law came and started hitting me with a stick, I became afraid’ 
(A:HUA123-4) 


Postsection with xu...na. In this construction, exemplified in (29), the particle 
xu occurs between the two conjoined clauses or propositions, and the negation 
word in its regular preverbal position in the second proposition. 


(29) sdon-a ba so phoo koosis th-aan-u = xu waxt miladau 
pasture-OBL TOP DEF.MSG.NOM boy attempt do-prs-Msc but time meeting 
na bh-dan-u 
NEG become-PRS-MSG 
‘At the high pasture, the boy tried to find the time to meet her, but he 
couldn’t? (A:SHY042) 


Postsection with final na. Postsection can also be expressed with a sentence- 
final negative particle na, as in (30) and (31), without the aid of xu. 


(30) j-tum ma las mhaar-uum, ur-tum ba na 
hit-1sc 1sG.NoM 3sc.pIsT.Acc kill-1sc let.out-1sG TOP NEG 
‘T will kill it and not let it go free? (A: HUA058) 

(31) nam-i ta — yhéel-i heenta sis dhak-dan-u  raal ba 
lower-CV CNTR come.PFV-F CONDL head touch-prs-Msc high Top 
yhéel-i heenta phed-adan-a_ na 
come.PFV-F CONDL reach-PRS-MSG NEG 


‘If it is put too low people will hit their head, but if it is put too high 
nobody will reach up’ (A: HOW069-70) 


14.2.3, Disjunction 


Juxtaposition. The least emphasised kind of disjunction is by mere juxtapo- 
sition, normally of two numerals (as in the juxtaposition of ‘four’ and ‘five’ in 
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(28) above) or of two noun phrases with numeral attributes, as in (32), express- 
ing an approximate figure rather than constituting an alternative in an absolute 


sense. 
(32)  diis-e xdlak-a jama bhe kir kareé=gale_ biid-u 
village-GEN people-Pt collection become.cv snow when=ever much-MsG 
dit-u stinta ba [panj phut-i so phut-i] kir  dit-u 
give.PFV-MSG CONDH Top five foot-PL six foot-PL snow give.PFV-MSG 
stinta ba 
CONDH TOP 


‘The village people used to gather when much snow had fallen, like 5-6 feet 
of snow. (B:AVA198) 


Phrasal disjunction with yad. A slightly more emphasised disjunction uses 
yaa between the phrases, as seen in (33). 


(33) eesé phaii [bhréo yaad maamu] ko6 eesé teem-ii haazir na 
REM girl.GEN brother or uncle who REM time-gen present NEG 
heensil-u heenta, tasii mux-ii nikh-eendeéu bh-aan-u 
stay.PFV-MSG CONDL 3SG.GEN face-GEN come.out-OBLG become-PRS-MSG 
‘If the girl’s brother or her uncle wasn’t present at that time, he has to be 
greeted’ (A:MAR047-9) 


Sentential disjunction with yad=ba...yaad=ba. Although there are few exam- 
ples, it seems a construction with a repeated yaad combined with the particle ba 
(probably forming one phonological word), as in (34), is preferred for sentential 
disjunction, possibly with an added emphasis on the mutual exclusivity of the 
alternatives thus presented. 


(34) tipa lo Say phed-i asaam [yad=bakh-6o yad=ba na 
now DIST.NOM.MSG thing arrive-cv 1PL.aAcc or=TOP eat-3SG or=TOP NEG 
kh-6o] 
eat-3sG 


‘Now this thing may or may not come and eat us’ (A:GHA063) 


Sentential and phrasal disjunction ki. A semantically equivalent construction 
presenting mutual exclusivity is also found, as in (35)—(36), with a particle ki. 
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(35) haso tohfa [phedil-u kina phedil-u] 
REM.MSG.NOM gift arrive.PFV-MSG or NEG arrive.PFV-MSG 
‘Did this gift arrive or not?’ (B:FLW817) 

(36) buj-adan-u ba na ki nu ga Say [kardaaru 
understand-PRS-MSG TOP NEG COMP 3MSG.PROX.NOM some thing leopard 
kiinc kinu ga itz) ~=thani 
or bear or 3MSG.PROX.NOM some thing QUOT 


‘I couldn’t recognise the thing, whether it was a leopard or a bear or some- 
thing else’? (A: HUA038-9) 


Kohistani Shina uses a word borrowed from Punjabi, paa~ wee~ ‘or’, to express 
disjunction (Ruth Laila Schmidt, pc). 
14.2.4 Rejection 


Rejection with na...na. Rejection can be expressed simply with a phrase- or 
clause-initial negation na, as exemplified in (37) and (38). 


(37) na zinaawur-a tas thega asar thiil-i de na ghrast-a 
NEG beast-OBL 3sG.Acc to what effect do.pFv-F PST NEG wolf-OBL 
thiil-i de 


do.PFV-F PST 
‘No wolf or any other wild animal had touched him’ (A:GHA014) 

(38) se [na kasii xaadi dach-éen-i na_kasii marg 
3FSG.NOM NEG anyone.GEN happiness look-pRs-F NEG anyone.GEN death 
dach-éen-i] 
look-PRs-F 


‘She doesn’t have a care for anyone’s happiness or sorrow, (A:KEE005-6) 


Two other strategies available for expressing rejection are both combinations 
of negation with conjunctions already discussed above. 


Rejection using “adversative” conjunction and negation, na ta...na ba. It 
should be noted that the word order (the particle vis-a-vis the contrasted con- 
stituent) is the reverse compared with the one found in the conjunctive construc- 
tion with ta...ba. It could also be classified as an “emphatic negative coordination” 
(Haspelmath 2007: 17-19). Examples are given in (39) and (40). 
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(39) na ta _— tanaam the dit-i na ba asadm the dit-i 
NEG CNTR 3PL.ACC to give.PFV-F NEG TOP 1PL.ACC to give.PFV-F 


‘They didn’t give them to us or to anyone else’ (A:GHA089) 


(40) dui ba [nata  duaa_ thiil-u na ba ga haanj-a 
other TOP NEG CNTR prayer do.PFV-MS.G NEG TOP any curse-PL 
dit-a] 


give.PFV-MPL 
‘Then, neither did he pray, nor did he utter any curses. (A:PIR038-9) 


As can be seen in (41), the strategy also occurs in combination with the con- 
junctive marker ee. 


(41) meéeji [na ta  s00-ii tarap-ti ga faaida=ee na ba 
between NEG CNTR king-GEN direction-GEN any benefit=cNJ NEG TOP 
barawulxaan-ii tarap-ti ga_ faaida] 

Barawul.Khan-GEn direction-GEN any benefit 
‘There were no benefits attached, neither from the king’s side, nor from 
Barawul Khan? (A:JAN007-8) 


Rejection using “separative” conjunction and negation, Di na...bi na, is illus- 
trated in (42)-(43). 


(42) dach-iin ta [katamus bi ndin-u inc bi ndin-u] 
look-3PL suB Katamosh also not.be.prs-Msc bear also not.be.PRS-MsSG 
‘They saw that neither Katamosh nor the bear was there’ (A:KAT144) 


(43) biid-i raal bi na th-eendeéu naam-eendeéu bi na 

much-F high also not do-osptG lower-oBLG also not 

‘It should not be raised very high, neither should it be lowered [much]? 
(A:HOW068) 


Kohistani Shina expresses rejection with nee~...nee~ ‘no...no’, while the reg- 
ular clause negation in this variety is na (Ruth Laila Schmidt, pc). 
14.3 Clause chaining 


One of the more salient features of Palula discourse (especially of a narrative 
kind) is its use of clause chaining, thus fitting into the category of “chaining” lan- 
guages, as described by Thompson, Longacre & Hwang (2007: 242) and Longacre 
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(2007: 374-376). Such clause chains express sequences of events or actions car- 
ried out and consist of one or several non-final clauses (note the distinction made 
between (non-) final and (non-) finite), followed by one final clause. Each non-fi- 
nal clause relates to the one immediately preceding it and the one following it, 
but not necessarily to the final clause. I have adopted the term cosubordinate (see 
explanation below) to describe this type of clause linking which is somewhat 
intermediate between coordination and subordination. 


14.3.1 Same-subject chaining 


In examples (44)-(46), the construction used in the non-final clauses is a non- 
finite converb (cv), a verb form without any participant agreement, and the sub- 
ject left implicit. A literal translation of (44) would render something like “The 
father, having killed a goat, having removed its skin, put the skin on him’. 


(44) [badaba ba yakdam bhiiru. mheer-i] [tasii ptustu gad-i] 
father.oBL ToP immediately he.goat kill-cv 3sc.cEN skin remove-cv 
so puustu tas saawool-u 
DEF.MSG.NOM skin 3SG.ACC put.on.PFV-MSG 
‘The father killed a male goat, skinned it, and put the skin on his son’ 
(A:DRA023) 

(45) tii ba [bhun whay-i ba] [so mhaas mut-i 
3SG.OBL TOP down come.down-Cv TOP DEF.MSG.NOM meat tree-GEN 
bhun wheel-i ba] [teenii ghoost-a the ghin-i] gau 
down take.down-cv TOP REFL house-oBL to take-cv go.PFV.MSG 


“He came down, and took down the meat from the tree, and went to his 
house. (B:SHB762) 
(46) ghadeera [phed-i] [las €ax __ katéeri ghin-i] se 
elder.oBL arrive-cv completely swiftly knife take-cv DEF 
taaj chinil-i 
crown[NOM.FSG] cut.PFV-F 


“The older [brother] came, took a knife, and cut off the crown’ 
(A:DRA016) 


As pointed out by Givén (2001b: 327-8), although traditional grammar has 
made a binary distinction between dependent/subordinate adverbial clauses, on 
the one hand, and independent/coordinate main clauses, on the other, it is ev- 
ident that dependency, as well as subordination, is a matter of degree rather 
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than being discrete properties of clauses (compare with the discussion in Cristo- 
faro (2005)). Haspelmath (1995: 20-27), following the same reasoning, suggests 
a cosubordinate category intermediate between coordination and subordination, 
which would thus capture the status of non-final verbs in the above-mentioned 
chains, in some traditions also described as medial verbs. Whereas the connec- 
tion between a cosubordinate clause and another cosubordinate clause, or be- 
tween a cosubordinate clause and its corresponding main/final clause, often will 
have to find its translation equivalent in a coordinate clause (for instance in En- 
glish), the non-final clause is still to a large extent dependent on the independent 
clause for its TMA specification or participant reference. 

However, an argument in favour of still viewing Converb clauses as subordi- 
nate would be that they sometimes seem to appear inside (i.e., embedded into) 
the final clause. Example (44) is ambiguous in this respect, since we can analyse 
the ergatively marked baaba ‘father’, either as the explicit subject of the first non- 
final transitive clause (as is suggested by the square brackets) or as the explicit 
subject of the final transitive clause. 

In example (46) on the other hand, the final clause is transitive and the first 
converb is intransitive, and therefore the ergatively marked subject must be anal- 
ysed as the subject of the final (and finite) verb, and therefore the first Converb 
clause in its entirety has to be analysed as embedded into the final clause (as is 
also the second Converb clause, which has an instrumental reading, see §14.4.1). 
It is at this point that clause chaining shades over into the realm of more asym- 
metrical adverbial functions. 

In (45), however, sentence-initial ti ‘he’ cannot be the subject (S) of the in- 
transitive final verb ‘go’. Since it is marked for ergative alignment, it must be the 
subject (A) either of transitive whaalé- ‘take down’ or transitive ghin- ‘take’, both 
of these non-final converbs in this sentence. Simple embedding is therefore not 
really the case here, and again cosubordination seems a suitable categorisation. 

Some overlap between medial verbs — as used in chained or so-called cosubor- 
dinate clauses — and converbs coding more typical adverbial functions is indeed 
to be expected (Haspelmath 1995: 26), and we find that the very same mecha- 
nism is put to work in many clauses corresponding to distinct adverbial-clause 
types (see §14.4.1-§14.4.5) in the familiar European languages, with a number 
of semantic relationships implied between the dependent clause and the main 
clause. 
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14.3.2 Different-subject chaining 


While the chaining exemplified above expresses sequencing of events or actions 
with one and the same subject, another construction type is used when there is 
a subject switch after a non-final clause: a non-final clause as the ones found in 
(47) and (48), in which a finite verb is followed by the general subordinator ta, 
which is in its turn followed by another (non-final or final) clause. 


(47) eesé miis-a ba toopaanéa gad-i [se dhuumii(y)-ii jit-i 
REM man-OBL Top pistol take.out-cv DEF smoke-GEN — shoot.PFV-F 
de ta] se dhuumii udheewil-i de 
PST SUB DEF smoke flee.PpFV-F PST 
‘That man fired a pistol at that smoke, and the smoke disappeared’ 
(A:GHA052) 
(48) [daa deéstaa guum ta] maa=the  qisa_thiil-u 
IDEF day there go.PFV-MSG SUB 1sG.NOM=to story do.PFV-MSG 
‘One day when I went there, he told me a story’ (A: HUA009) 


Sequences of two or more non-final clauses can include same-subject (SS) as 
well as different-subject (DS) clauses, as can be seen in (49) and (50). 


(49) thée aaxerii[aa bachturu mheer-i]s; [puustu saawool-u tal ps 
then finally IDEF calf kill-cv skin _— put.on.PFV-MSG SUB 
bachuur-ii puust-a ba tas ghasil-u ting thiil-u 


calf-GEN skin-OBL Top 3sG.acc catch.PFV-MSG HOST do.PFV-MSG 
‘At last he killed a calf, put that skin on [his son], and the calf skin helped 
him?’ (A:DRA031) 

(50) [thii ak dhii paidaa bhil-i talps [thii kuri tes 
2SG.GEN IDEF daughter born become.PFV-F SUB 2SG.GEN wife 3sG.Acc 
ghin-i],, [adrax sac-i]s,  géi 
take-cv forest climb-cv go.PFV.FSG 
‘A daughter of yours was born, your wife took her and went up into the 
forest? (B:FOR014) 


Note that, while the converbs in the SS constructions do not show agreement, 
the verbs in the DS constructions do. In example (49), the perfective verb saa- 
woolu agrees in (masculine) gender and (singular) number with the direct object 
puustu, and in example (50), the verb bhili agrees in (feminine) gender with the 
subject dhii. 
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Ina great many cases of chaining with ta, the non-final clause is most naturally 
translatable as a ‘when’-clause in English, and a number of other semantic rela- 
tionships can be implied as well, the latter something that will become obvious 
when discussing different constructions expressing adverbial functions (§14.4). 
As was the case with SS-chaining using the Converb construction, DS-chaining 
by means of the ta-construction also shades over into even more asymmetrical 
and more typical adverbial functions. 


14.4 Clauses with adverbial functions 


The types of clauses using the Converb construction (SS) and the ta-construction 
(DS) would certainly qualify as “absolutive” adverbial clauses following Thomp- 
son, Longacre & Hwang’s (2007: 264-266) definition, due to their wide scope 
and their lack of explicit signals as to the exact semantic relationship between 
non-final and final clauses. Their function in the discourse is often inferred from 
the context. As was pointed out above, it is not always very obvious where to 
draw the line between such semi-independent chained clauses and clauses that 
to a larger extent are interpretable as adverbial and dependent vis-a-vis one par- 
ticular main clause. 

Like non-final chained clauses, clauses with adverbial functions generally pre- 
cede their head. They usually precede the entire head clause although embed- 
ding into the head clause or head proposition also occurs quite frequently. Only 
rarely does the modifying clause occur subsequent to the verb of the head clause. 
All such clauses with adverbial functions are in essence dependent but, as was 
reflected earlier in the discussion on clause chaining above, not equally and un- 
questionably subordinate in nature. 

A number of different construction types are available for clauses function- 
ing adverbially, some of them with a more general application, and others more 
restricted to certain subfunctions: 


(i) A preposed or embedded non-finite Converb clause, in IA languages often 
referred to as the “conjunctive participle construction” (also used in SS- 
chains); 


(ii) a preposed clause with a finite verb followed by the general subordinator ta 
(also used in DS-chains); infrequently occurring together with a clause-in- 
troducing subordinating conjunction with a more specific lexical content; 


(iii) a preposed clause with a finite verb followed by a conditional mood marker; 
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(iv) a preposed Perfective Participle clause governed by a lexically specific post- 
position; 


(v) a preposed or embedded clause with a Verbal Noun, either occurring on 
its own (sometimes with a suffix) or with a lexically specific postposition; 


(vi) a pre- or postposed clause with an Agentive Verbal Noun and a finite form 
of bhe- ‘become’; 


(vii) an embedded non-finite clause with a Copredicative Participle. 


These constructions will be discussed as they occur in the different adverbial 
functions presented below. 


14.4.1 Temporality and related functions 


Subsequence. Many dependent clauses with obvious temporal readings are in 
fact not much different from the sequential chaining discussed above (§14.3). Es- 
pecially when it is a matter of subsequence, and the subject remains the same, 
the Converb construction (i) is used, as in (51)—(52). Sometimes, especially in nar- 
ratives, an immediately preceding finite verb is repeated but as a converb, thus 
not adding any new information but instead highlighting the temporal relation- 
ship between the two events. This latter use of the converb is more typically 
adverbial — and the Converb clause to a greater extent dependent — than its use 
in sequential chaining as laid out above. 


(51) eesé zangal-i aa_ bat-a jhuli hari so kunaak 
REM forest-OBL IDEF stone-OBL on _ take.away.CV DEF.MSG.NOM child 
bheesool-u — bheeSaé tasii paanti gad-ii de 
seat.PFV-MSG seat.cv 3sG.GEN clothes take.off-3sc pst 
‘In that forest he took the child to a stone and seated him. When he had 
seated him, he took his [the child’s] clothes off? (A:BRE005) 

(52) tii taayuu _hijrat thiil-i hijrat the dhrut-~s-a 
38G.OBL from.there migration do.PFv-F migration do.cv Drosh-oBL 
yuul-u 
come.PFV-MSG 
‘He migrated from there. When he had migrated, he came to Drosh’ 
(B:ATI003-4) 
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When the subject in the dependent clause is different from the subject in the 
main clause, as was the case in clause chaining, the corresponding construction 
is a finite ta-clause (construction (ii)). That can be seen in example (53) and (54). 
Again, the verb in the preceding finite clause is often repeated. 


(53) adaphara whail-u adaphara whail-u ta tasti 
halfways take.down.pFv-Msc halfways take.down.PFV-MSG SUB 3SG.GEN 
ujut-i maji xaarax paidoo bhil-i 
body-oBLin itching born become.PFrv-F 
‘He brought it partway down [the hill]. When he had brought it down that 
far, his whole body began itching’ (A:DRA020) 


(54) raajad mur-u ta putr-dom  tasii hukumat _ buloostéel-i 
king _ die.PFV-MSG SUB son-PL.OBL 3SG.GEN government snatch.PFV-F 
“When the king died, the sons seized the power. (A:MAB003) 


It appears to be possible to leave out the subordinator fa, as in (55), and retain 
a different-subject reading, although that is not particularly common. 


(55) nagarjuti yhéel-i tas dii khoojool-u_ kanaa bhil-i 
Nagarjuti come.PFv-F 3sc.acc from ask.pFv-MsG what become.PFV-F 
“When Nagarjuti came, he asked her what happened. (MAB029) 


The subsequential reading is contextually implicit rather than explicit in the 
examples given so far. However, a separate temporal conjunction kareégale or 
kareé galé ki ‘when’ can also (especially in B), as seen in (56), be added to the 
ta-construction to make this reading obvious. This distinguishes it more clearly 
from simple clause chaining. 


(56) kareé=gale se mur-im ta asim tenaam dhangéel-im 
when=ever 3PL.NOM die.PFV-FPL SUB 1PL.ERG 3PL.ACC bury.PFV-FPL 
‘When they died, we buried them’ (B:FOR037) 


This construction has characteristics of a relative clause (see also §14.6.2), like 
a number of similar temporal adverbial constructions in the world’s languages 
(Thompson, Longacre & Hwang 2007: 246-247), which is even more obvious in 
(57). 


(57) haso kareé=gale ki _ sastiil-u ta sut itlad 
3MSG.NOM when=ever COMP heal.pFrv-MSG suB king message 
phedil-i 


arrive.PFV-F 
“When he had become healthy, the king heard about it’ (B: ATI059) 
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A finite temporal clause with kareé and without ta (58) is also possible. 


(58) kareé jéel-i chiir taap-dan-a 
when give.birth.prv-F milk heat.up-PRs-MPL 
‘When it [the goat] has given birth, its milk is heated? (A:KEE025) 


Perfective Participle clauses with a postposition, such as pahurta, badd, patu, 
all glossed as ‘after’, are also used in temporal subsequence (construction (iv)), 
thereby giving them an explicit “temporal anteriority” reading (Cristofaro 2005: 
159). pahurta (in (59)) and badd (in (60)) each govern the genitive case of the 
participle, whereas patu (in (61)) takes the nominative. The latter seems to occur 


only in B. 
(59) izdtur-aje  guum-ii pahurta tas yhéel-i audas 
Ijdur-OBL up.to go.PPTC.MSG-GEN after 3SG.ACC come.PFV-F urge 


“When he had left for Ijdur, he felt a need to relieve himself? (A: AYA012) 
(60) saaw6ol-ii badd dui bhiiru. mheeril-u 
put.on.PPTC.MSG-GEN after another he.goat kill.prv-mMsc 
‘After he had put it on, he killed another male goat’ (A:DRA024) 
(61) ghiin-u patu jumeet-i the ba-yaan-u 
take.ppTc.MsG after mosque-OBL to £0-PRS-MSG 
‘When I have taken it [a bath], I go to the mosque’ (B:MOR004) 


Subsequence cum instrument. The temporal subsequence reading of the Con- 
verb construction shades off into what can be seen as expressing instrument or 
supplying the main verb with a manner specification and is especially relevant 
for converbs formed from transitive verbs of motion, as in examples (62)-(65), 
such as ghin- ‘take’, de- ‘put, give’, gadé- ‘take out’, ghasé- ‘take hold of, grab’, 
galé- ‘throw’. With some of these converbs we may very well witness a further 
grammaticalisation into postpositions or, alternatively, the development of com- 
pound verbs (see §9.6.2). 


(62) ghadeera phed-i las ¢ax _katéeri ghin-i se tadj 
elder.oBt arrive-cv completely swiftly knife take-cv DEF crown 
chinil-i  ¢hin-i rumeel-i majide __jeep-i=ee 
cut.PFV-F cut-cv handkerchief-opt in —_ put.cv pocket-oBL=into 
dit-i 
put.PFV-F 


“The older [brother] came, took a knife, and cut off the crown. Having cut 
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it off, he wrapped it in a handkerchief and then put it into his pocket. 
(A:DRA016) 
(63) maacis gad-i tasii laméeti angoor saawool-u ta 
matches take.out-cv 3sG.GEN tail fire  put.on.PFV-MSG SUB 
so udheewil-u 
3sG.NOM flee.pFV-MsG 
‘He took matches, and when he had put fire to its tail, it fled’ (A: HUB009) 
(64) yhai tasti hdat-ii ghas-i dikur-a Siiti the ghin-i giia 
come.Cv 3SG.GEN hand-GEN grab-cv hut-oB1 inside to take-cv go.PFV.PL 
hin-a 
be.PRS-MPL 


‘Having come there, they took his hand and brought him inside the hut: 


(A:KAT062) 

(65) so darwooza kana wee gal-i dharéndi 
DEF.MSG.NOM door shoulder.opt on throw-cv outside 
nikhdat-u 


appear.PFV-MSG 
‘He came out, with the door on his shoulder’ (A:GHU028) 


Accompanying circumstance. The Converb construction can also express an 
accompanying circumstance, or specification of means with reference to the 
same subject and the same event. In (66)-(68) a subsequential interpretation is 
even less of an issue. 


(66) mda=the mii noo de maniit-u ss ki_—saasii 
1sG.NOM=to 1SG.GEN name give.cv say.PFV-MSG COMP 1PL.GEN 
raaj-am-ii zimawaar_ tu 
rope-PL.OBL-GEN responsible 2sG.NOM 
‘They called my name and told me [lit: having given my name, said] to 
take responsibility for the ropes. (A:ACR008) 


(67) paturaa nuutil-u ta khayi zhay-i wéeasim jinaaza 
back _return.pFv-MsG suB which place-oBL in 1PL.ERG corpse 
khaseel-i wheelil-u de... 


drag-cv take.down.PFV-MSG PST 


‘When I returned to the place to where we had dragged [lit: having 
dragged, brought down] the dead body...’ (A:GHA044) 
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(68) tas wheel-i atshareet-a phedéol-u 
3sG.acc bring.down-cv Ashret-oB1 bring.PFV-MsG 


‘We reached [lit: having taken down, brought it] Ashret with it’ 
(A:GHA081) 


However, an accompanying circumstance, or further specification of the action 
carried out by the subject, is sometimes, as in (69) and (70), expressed with the 
more restricted Copredicative Participle (construction (vii) above). 


(69) se oora saa katamus pas-i ba utrap-iim yhool-a 
3PL.NOM over.here side Katamosh see-cv TOP run-CPRD come.PFV-MPL 
hin-a 
be.PRS-MPL 


‘When they saw Katamosh over here, they came running. (A:KAT061) 

(70) phoo patugirad dach-iim dach-iim ada dand-a_ pati haat 
boy back look-cprp look-cprD IDEF ridge-oBL behind hand 
¢ula-iim achii-am dii fanaa bhil-u hin-u 
Wwave-CPRD eye-PL.OBL from annihilation become.PFv-Msc be.PRS-MSG 
‘The boy kept looking back until he disappeared behind a ridge, still 
waving his hand’ (A:SHY035) 


Simultaneity. Simultaneity involves two overlapping events and includes what 
Givon (2001b: 330) refers to as “point coincidence”. The backgrounded event 
(Thompson, Longacre & Hwang 2007: 254-255) is usually expressed with a Ver- 
bal Noun (construction (v) above) in Palula. If the subject is the same in both 
the foregrounded and the backgrounded events, the Verbal Noun occurs alone, 
as in (71), or with a postposition maji ‘in, among’ (72) or sangi ‘with’. If there 
is a subject shift between the foregrounded and the backgrounded event, the 
Verbal Noun (or the postposition) occurs, as in (73) and (74), with a suffix -eé,> 
which functions as a switch-reference marker similar to the contrast between 
ta-constructions vis-a-vis Converb constructions as described above (§14.3). 


> Probably it is accent-bearing and possibly identical to the suffix coding inclusivity, used with 
numerals, see §7.4.1. 
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(71) bachturu be ba patugirad yh-ainii ba paandna_ léed-i se 
calf go.cv TOP back come-vN Top path NEG find.PFV-F DEF 
bachtur-a 
calf-OBL 
‘The calf went [in], but as it was coming back, it didn’t find its way, the 
calf? (A:CAV015) 

(72) so kraam th-ainii maji rhoé d-aan-u 
38SG.NOM work do-vN in song do-PRS-MsG 
‘He sings while working’ (A:Q6.34.03) 

(73) yhai se ték-a  d-aini-eé  hund-ii —_utrapil-i__hin-i se 
come.CV DEF peak-OBL give-VN-INCL above-GEN run.PFV-F be.PRS-F DEF 
miis kh-ainii the 
man eat-vN_ to 
‘As he reached the peak, she came running down [from it], ready to eat 
the man. (A:PAS121-2) 

(74) ajdahad katoolii-a wée ac-anii sangi-eé lhooméea se _ miis-a 
dragon fodder.sack-oBLin enter-vN with-INcL fox.oBL DEF man-OBL 
dadi _—_isaara thiil-u, thanaau dhrak-é 
toward hint do.prv-Msc string  pull-1mp.sc 
‘Just as the dragon went into the sack, the fox signaled to the man to pull 
the string’ (B:DRB036) 


A somewhat parallel strategy is the use of the Agentive Verbal Noun and bhe- 
‘become’, (75)-(76), literally ‘became an onlooker, became goers’, etc., referred 
to above as construction (vi). With this construction, however, it is not always 
obvious which event is backgrounded and which one is foregrounded. 


(75) deerd Siiti sigrét dhrak-iba tasii maxadusiwéetasii putr 
room inside cigarette pull-cv Top 3sc.cEN front.of in 3SG.GEN son 
tas the dach-dat-u_ bhil-u hin-u 
3sG.acc to look-ac-msc become.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘As he sat smoking in the room, his son was looking at him’ 
(A:SMO001-2) 

(76) dak deés se zangal-i pharé bdait-a _bhil-a 
IDEF day 3PL.NOM forest-oBL through go.AG-MPL become.PFV-MPL 
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hin-a naaghaani dak amzarai nikhaat-u hin-u 
be.pRs-MPL suddenly 1DeEF lion appear.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘One day, as they were walking through a forest, suddenly a lion 
appeared’ (A:UNF005-6) 


Less commonly, simultaneity or temporal overlap is expressed with a perfec- 
tive verb form with a postposed ee-conjunction, as in (77). There is no conclusive 
answer at the moment as to whether the perfective verb form is finite or non- 
finite in this case. 


(77) so ta gttum=ee ma ba patugiraa yhool-u 
3SG.NOM CNTR g0.PFV=CNJ 1sG.NOM ToP back come.PFV-MSG 
‘It went away and I went back [home]? (A:HUA043) 


Precedence. Inthe temporal clauses mentioned so far, there is either an implied 
simultaneity or a sequence of events where the subordinate (or cosubordinate) 
‘when’-clause refers to an event taking place before the event named in the main 
clause. In so-called precedence clauses (Givon 2001b: 327), on the other hand, 
the event in the ‘before’-clause has not yet been realised in relation to the event 
mentioned in the main clause (Thompson, Longacre & Hwang 2007: 247-248). 
This is also referred to as “temporal posteriority” (Cristofaro 2005: 159). For such 
clauses a Verbal Noun with the complex postposition dii mustu ‘before’ (in B dii 
muxaak) is used, as can be seen in (78)—(80). 


(78) thaataak-a ba bhes-ainii dii mustt tas dii noo 
monster-OBL TOP sit.down-vn from before 3sc.acc from name 
khoojool-u— mani 
ask.PFV-MSG HSAY 
‘Before sitting down, [we have been told that] the monster asked for his 
name. (A:UXB012) 

(79) khinj-ainii dit must thii su-eendeéeu 
become.tired-vn from before 2sc.GEN fall.asleep-oBLG 
‘You must go to bed before you get tired? (A:TAQ131) 

(80) har kramtheniidii muxdak biid-u Citaindeéu 
every work do.vn from before much-msc think.oBLc 


‘It is necessary to think properly before a work is carried out. (B:FOX035) 
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14.4.2 Purpose 


Dependent clauses expressing the purpose for an event to be carried out usually 
have an implicit human subject coreferential with the (normally) explicit subject 
of the main clause (Givon 2001b: 337). The construction used, a Verbal Noun fol- 
lowed by the postposition the ‘to’, parallels such “dative” purpose clauses found 
in many other languages (Thompson, Longacre & Hwang 2007: 251-252). The 
finite verb in sentences, such as (81)-(82), is almost invariably an intransitive 
motion verb ye- ‘come’, ukhé- ‘come up’, whe- ‘come down’, be- ‘go’, etc. 


(81) nu ba asadm mhaar-ainii the ukhdaat-u de 
3MSG.PROX.NOM TOP 1PL.ACC kill-vn to come.up.PFV-MSG PST 
‘He has come here to kill us” (A: HUA071) 

(82) phoo-ii ghoost-ii tarap-ii tasti axpul-adn kuriina — miis-a 
boy-GEN house-GEN direction-GEN 3sG.GEN relative-PL woman.PL man-PL 
teeniise bhooy pas-ainii the bi-aan-a 
REFL DEF daughter-in-law see-vN to g0-PRS-MPL 


‘The relatives, men and women from the boy’s house, are going there, to 
see their daughter-in law’ (A:MAR104) 


Often, the verb itself is implicit in the purpose clause, and instead the direct 
object argument, looriia ‘bowls’ in (83), receives the dative marking. 


(83) théeba se inc katamus-a the dol _— thawaa loorti-am 
then 3pL.Nom bear Katamosh-oB1 to watch make.do.cv bowl-PL.oBL 
the giia hin-a 
to g0.PFV.MPL be.PRS-MPL 
‘Then they made the bear stay with Katamosh and went to get bowls [lit: 
for bowls]? (A:KAT127) 


Purpose is also quite often explicitly expressed by the postposition dapdaara 
‘for, for the sake of’ (a Pashto loan) following the Verbal Noun, as in (84) or (in 
B), the postposition pandee ‘for, for the sake of’ following the Verbal Noun in the 
genitive, as in (85). 

(84) bhraawéeli th-ainii dapdara tanaam maji dak qabul  th-dan-u 
brotherhood do-vn _ for 3PL.ACC among one consent do-PRS-MSG 
ki = ma bhiiru. ghin-i_ thii ghoost-a the yh-uium 
comp 1sG.NOM he.goat take-cv 2sG.GEN house-oBL to come-1sG 


‘In order to form a brotherhood, one of them agrees to bring a male goat 
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to the other person’s house’ (A:MIT013) 


(85) ghoost-a4 bads de ba patugiraak tenaadm dach-anii-e pandee 
house-oBt shelter give.cv Top back 3PL.AcC look-vN-GEN for 
ghireé gau 
again g0.PFV.MSG 
‘After spending the night at home, he went back again to look at them’ 
(B:BEL335) 


14.4.3 Causality 


As noted by Thompson, Longacre & Hwang (2007: 247), it is no surprise that we 
find causal relationships expressed in the same way as temporal relationships, or 
rather that the constructions themselves are neutral between a time and a cause 
interpretation. Often in Palula, dependent clauses, such as the different-subject 
ta-construction (see §14.4.1), can thus imply an immediately preceding event in 
time as well as a cause for the event or action in the main clause to happen or be 
carried out. 

Example (50), quoted above, may, for instance be given a sequential interpreta- 
tion as well as a causal one: “When a daughter of yours was born, your wife took 
her and went up into the forest’ (sequential), or: ‘Because a daughter of yours 
was born, your wife took her and went up into the forest’ (causal). 

As further pointed out by Givon (2001b: 335), cause (along with reason) can 
itself be divided into a number of subdistinctions, such as agentive external, non- 
agentive external, eventive external, non-eventive external, eventive internal and 
non-eventive internal. 

For external causality, the preferred strategy is, as can be seen in (86), the 
already mentioned finite different-subject construction with ta. 


(86) jaangul-ad ma bhanjool-u ta ru-dan-u 
Jangul-oB1 1sG.NoM beat.PFV-MSG SUB cry-PRS-MSG 


‘Jangul beat me, so therefore I am weeping, (A:HUA104) 


A construction involving a Verbal Noun,’ also used to imply simultaneity (see 
§14.4.1), can also be used to signal causality, as in (87)-(89). 


* To what degree any of the case suffixes in the examples from Biori correspond to the (possibly 
conjunctive) clitic ee in the Ashret example remains at this point an unanswered question. 
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(87) 


(88) 


(89) 


panaahi dawainii-a yeiratxaan-a ba_ tes teenii ghturu 
shelter ask.vN-opL Ghairat.Khan-oBL TOP 38G.ACC REFL horse 

tés=te de ba tes har-i har-i raulée 
3sG.Acc=to give-cv Top 3sc.Acc take.away-cv take.away-cv Lowari.oBL 
phara the ba nawaab-i dadi langtul-u 

through do.cv Top prince-GEN side take.across.PFV-MSG 

‘Asking him for shelter, Ghairat Khan gave him his own horse and took 
him across Lowari to the territory of the prince [of Dir]? (B:ATI026-7) 
jenti-e inc zaxmat Dbhil-u 

hit.vN-GEN bear wouded become.PFv-MsG 

‘The bear was wounded from the firing’ (B:BEL320) 

so ma pharé dhak-ainii=ee piaala ma dii 

3SG.NOM 1sG.NOM toward touch-vN=cNJ cup 1sG.NoM from 

lhdaast-u 

drop.PFV-MSG 

‘He bumped me, so I dropped the cup. (A:CHE071107) 


For most cases of internal causality, where the same-subject condition holds, 
the Converb construction is used, as in (90) and (91). 


(90) 


(91) 


ma boor bhe taai guum 
1sc.NoM bored become.cv from.there go.PFV.MSG 


‘I was bored, so I left’ (A:CHE071107) 

se xdlakaqalang na d-da_ bhaa ba udheew-i giia 

DEF people tax NEG give-INF be.able.to.cv Top flee-cv g0.PFV.MPL 
‘The people were not able to pay the taxes, so they left, fleeing’ (A: MAB030) 


Causality (perhaps internal in particular) can also be expressed in a more ex- 
plicit way, for instance as in (92), through a relativisation of wdja ‘reason’, anoun 
borrowed from Pashto, or a dependent clause with a Verbal Noun and a postpo- 
sition, the latter exemplified in (93). 


(92) 
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the eetasii asar tas the phedil-i 
do.cv 3SG.GEN effect 3SG.REM.ACC to arrive.PFV-F 


‘Because [lit: for the reason that] he had carried his younger brother on 
his shoulders, he was afflicted? (A:DRA028-9) 


(93) ¢héelina Git-anii jhuli ghrast-i iskaar bhil-i 
goat NEG think-vNon  wolf-GEN prey become.PFV-F 
‘Since the goat didn’t really think, she fell prey to the wolf? (B:FOX034) 


14.4.4 Conditionality 


As is the case in many languages (Thompson, Longacre & Hwang 2007: 257-258), 
in Palula there is no absolute distinction made between temporality and condi- 
tionality. Although there are distinct morphological markings available to signal 
conditionality, there is, as we shall see, some overlap in coding between clauses 
with an implied temporality (and to some extent causality) vis-a-vis clauses with 
conditional semantics, an observation lining up with more general, cross-linguis- 
tic tendencies (Cristofaro 2005: 161). 

It is also possible, as noted by Thompson, Longacre & Hwang (2007: 255-260), 
as well as by Givon (2001b: 333-334), for languages to make explicit finer gra- 
dations along a scale of verisimilitude, an observation relevant for the analysis 
of Palula conditionals. We can discern at least three degrees of verisimilitude: a) 
generally true, b) possibly or probably true, and c) not true. These will be dis- 
cussed and exemplified under the following headings: assumed conditionality, 
hypothetical conditionality, and counterfactuality. 


Assumed conditionality. Conditionals under this heading partly match what 
Thompson, Longacre & Hwang (2007: 255-256) refer to as reality conditionals. 
Here we find the conditionally marked clauses that are most closely related to 
temporality and causality as described above. Often the conditionally marked 
clause is equally translatable with ‘when..’ and ‘if..’ (and, especially with past- 
time reference, ‘whenever’). The typical construction is a finite (often perfective) 
‘when’/‘if’-clause with the conditionality marker seenta (B siinta), followed by 
an imperfective ‘then’-clause. They describe a condition that usually holds, espe- 
cially in a more generic sense, or used to do so in the past. Examples are given 
in (94)-(97). 


° I do not have any explanation for this form to appear. If it indeed is a determiner of the oblique 
case-marked kana, the form se is expected. 
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(94) misri yhool-u seenta misri dii tsatak hoons-a 
mason come.PFV-MSG CONDH mason from hammer stay-3sG 
‘When the mason comes, he would have [i.e., usually has] a hammer’ 
(A:HOW010) 
(95) bitid-u taru bi dit-u seenta xaradp bh-éen-i 
much-msc quickly also give.PFV-MSG CONDH bad _ become-PRS-F 


> 


‘But also if it [salt] is given very soon, it will harm her [the goat] 


(A:KEE019) 

(96) paachambeé uthiit-u seentd so bi uth-ii de 
Pashambi stand.up.PFV-MSG CONDH 3SG.NOM also stand.up-3sG PST 
mani 
HSAY 


“Whenever Pashambi stood up, he [the monster] would also stand up’ 


(A:UXB016) 

(97) achturi-m _ thak-ainii waxt bhil-u seenta yh-iin 
walnut.tree-pL shake.down-vn time become.PFV-MSG CONDH come-3PL 
de 
PST 


‘When it became the season for picking walnuts, they would come here’ 
(A:JANO15) 


Sometimes the clause-final conditional marker also co-occurs, as in (98), with 
a temporal conjunction kareé ‘when’. 


(98) miis-ii putr kareé zuadn bhil-u seentd tas the 
man-GEN son when young.adult become.PFV-MSG CONDH 38SG.Acc to 
kuri dawainii bandubds th-dan-u 
woman ask.vN arrangement do-PRS-MsG 


‘When someone’s son comes of age, he arranges for his marriage. 
(A:MAR003-4) 


Some clauses with a predictive semantics are coded in the same manner, ei- 
ther with the ‘when’/‘if’-clause in the perfective (99) or in the future (100), al- 
though most predictions tend to be coded as hypothetical conditionals (see be- 
low). Again, the choice between the two is most likely to do with the degree 
of predictability, although in some predictive contexts the two codings are used 
more or less interchangeably. 
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(99) tipa chéeli mii thani maniit-u —_siinta ba xdalak les 
now goat 1SG.GEN QUOT say.PFV-MSG CONDH TOP people 3SG.DIST.ACC 
mhaar-éen 
kill-3PL 


‘If Inow say “This is my sheep”, people will kill him’ (B:THI012) 


(100) ma root-a gda=gala teem-ii yhai ma tu the 
1sG.NOM night-oBL what=ever time-GEN come.cv 1SG.NOM 2SG.NOM to 
taak-uum seenta tu nikh-a ta kraam-a_ the b-aaya 
call-IsG | CONDH 2SG.NOM come.out-IMP.SG SUB work-OBL to come-1PL 


‘When I come, at whatever time during the night, and knock, you should 
come out, and we will go to work’ (A:'WOM628) 


In some clauses, such as in (101), siinta clearly implies cause rather than con- 
dition, particularly in B it seems. 


(101) kod se mut-ad tuuri-e  thii bat-dam j-dan-a  Siinta ba 
someone DEF tree-OBL below-GEN from stone-INs hit-PRS-MPL CONDH TOP 
kuuk-a na_ bhes-di bhay-dan-a 
CrOW-PL NEG sit.down-INnF be.able.to-PRS.MPL 


‘Someone was throwing stones from under the tree, keeping the crows 
from being able to sit down’ (B:SHB741) 


In some pieces of discourse, seentd/siinta is also used clause-initially, as a single 
element, either without any obvious reference to any preceding clause and with 
a rather vague semantics, glossed as ‘then’ or ‘well’, or with a very general causal 
reference to a larger chunk of discourse, functioning as a conjunction with the 
meaning ‘so’, ‘therefore’ or ‘it means’. An example of the latter is (102). 


(102) seenta asii iskuul bi asaam the biid-i dhuura hin-i 
so 1pL.GEN school also 1pL.acc to much-r distant be.pRs-F 


‘So, we also have a long way to school’ (A:OUR016) 


Hypothetical conditionality. These conditionals belong mainly to the imagina- 
tive type, following Thompson, Longacre & Hwang’s (2007: 259-260) classifica- 
tion. Examples (103)-(104) express conditions of a lower verisimilitude than the 
assumed conditionals above. The conditionally-marked clause of this kind, often 
translatable with ‘if..’, is a finite (often perfective) clause with the conditionality 
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marker heenta, followed by an imperfective ‘then’-clause. They describe a con- 
dition that is probable or possible, although to a certain extent imagined. Most 
conditionals referring to the future are also coded this way. 


(103) inSaaladh heenstka pads bhil-a heenta ghréom-a 
God.willing this.year pass become.PFV-MPL CONDL village-oBL 
iskuul-i_ the wh-daya 
school-oBL to come.down-1PL 


‘If we, God willing, pass this year, we will come down to the village 
school? (A:OUR013) 


(104) dtu jdan-a akaadtixox bhil-a heenta se 
two person-PL RECP liking become.PFV-MPL CONDL 3PL.NOM 
bhraawt bh-dan-a bhraawéeli th-dan-a 


brother.pL become-pRs-MPL brotherhood do-PpRs-MPL 


‘If two persons like one another, they become brothers, they form 
a brotherhood. (A:MIT010-12) 


The same structure is found in negative Conditionals (105) as well. 


(105) thii ninaam na pheduul-a heentd qeaamatée-e _—dees-a 
2SG.GEN 3PL.PROX.ACC NEG take.PFV-MPL CONDL judgement-GEN day-OBL 
ma tu dii khooj-aam 
1sG.NOM 28G.NOM from ask-1sG 
‘If you don’t take these [to her], I will ask you on the day of judgment. 
(B:FLW800) 


As with assumed conditionality, the clause-final conditional marker also co- 
occurs with a temporal conjunction in some instances of hypothetical condition- 
ality, as can be seen in (106). 


(106) manddu kareé thiil-u heentad mandawii ghareé dhingar 
veranda when do.PFV-MSG CONDL veranda.GEN again wood 
ghoost-a dii tuts muxtalif bh-aan-u 
house-oB1 from a.little different become-PRs-MsG 


‘If you were to make a veranda, the wood used for the veranda should be 
a bit different from that used for the house’ (A: HOW073) 


Besides the ‘then’-clauses in (103)—(106) with Future and Present, respectively, 
the Imperative as well as the Simple Past are possible to use in future-referring 
‘then’-clauses, both occurring in (107). 
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kis ant mur-u heentd dhang-a ant 
COMP 3MSG.PROX.NOM die.PFV-MSG CONDL bury-IMP.sG 3MSG.PROX.NOM 
jaand-u ba dhariit-u heentd asim tu the 


alive-MSG TOP remain.PFV-MSG CONDL 1PL.ERG 1SG.NOM to 

baxil-u 

donate.PFV-MSG 

‘Tf he dies, then bury him, if he instead stays alive, then he will remain 
with you [lit: we entrusted him to you]? (B:ATI052) 


Quite infrequently, the ‘if’-clause occurs in a TMA category other than the per- 
fective categories. The utterance in (108) is in effect a threat, while the utterance 
in (109) is a polite request. 


(108) 


(109) 


aré phoédna d-dan-a heenta ma pirsaahib harayuu 
pist® boy NEG give-PRS-MPL CONDL 1sG.NoM Pir.Sahib from.there 
trataa th-dan-u 

expulsion do-pRs-MSG 

‘Unless they hand over the boy, I will expel Pir Sahib from there’ 
(B:ATI064-5) 


tu mheerabeeni the asti moonus asadm d-iir heenta 
2sG.NOM thanks to 1PL.GEN person 1PL.ACC give-2sG CONDL 
S60 bh-ii 


good.msc become-3sG 
‘Would you be so kind as to give us our person [the bride]? (A:MAR059) 


Apart from the explicitly marked Conditional clauses exemplified above, we 
also find conditionality implied in Converb clauses, as in (110), as well as in ta- 
clauses, as in (111). The Past Imperfective in the ‘then’-clause in (111) implies 
unfulfilment. 


(110) 


(111) 


ma tu na khad ba kaseé the ur-dan-u 

1sG.NOM 2SG.NOM NEG eat.cv TOP someone.Acc to let.out-PRS-MSG 

‘If I don’t eat you, I leave you to someone else [i.e., someone else will eat 
you]. (A:KAT021) 

malgiri-m the man-tum de ta _ jinaaza gal-i udhiiw-an 
companion-PL.OBL to say-1scG PST SUB corpse throw-cv flee-3PL 


° This is not the expected form of a determiner, since the head is a masculine singular nominative. 
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de 
PST 


‘If I told my companions, they may run away and leave the dead body. 
(A:GHA047) 


Counterfactuality. In counterfactual expressions, as in (112)—(113), both the ‘if’- 
clause and the ‘then’-clause occur with the conditionality marker of low verisim- 
ilitude, heenta, i.e., the one also used in the hypothetical expressions above. The 
word agar in (113) is a subordinating expression also occurring in Urdu condi- 
tionality (Schmidt 1999: 101-103). 


(112) yara ma islaamabaad-4 gau de heenta suy 
if.only 1sG.NoM Islamabad-oBL go.PFV.MSG PST CONDL good 
bhil-u de heenta islaamabadd dhriist-u de heenta 


become.PFV-MSG PST CONDL Islamabad _see.PFV-MSG PST CONDL 


‘If only I had gone to Islamabad, it would have been good, I would have 
seen Islamabad. (B:ISH001-2) 


(113) agar thii doodu jaand-u heensil-u _heenta tasii umur 
if | 2sG.cEN grandfather alive-Msc stay.PFV-MSG CONDL 3SG.GEN age 
tipa Cuurbhisa kaal-a de heenta 
now eighty —_-year-PL be.pST CONDL 


‘If your grandfather were still alive, he would by now be 80 years old’ 
(A:HLE3086) 


The proposition in the ‘if’-clause of (113) is contrary to fact, ie., the person 
speaking knows for sure that the person referred to is dead. Therefore the ‘then’- 
clause here expresses what would have been the case if that had been otherwise. 
If the verisimilitude value, in constrast, is pending (Givon 2001b: 332), as is the 
case with the hypothetical conditionality exemplified already, the proposition 
of the ‘then’-clause may still be true. A hypothetical conditionality contrasting 
with the counterfactuality in (113) can be seen in the almost parallel sentence in 
(114). 


(114) dgar tasii ddodu jaand-u_ hin-u heent4a tasii umur 
if | 3sG.GEN grandfather alive-msG be.PRS-MSG CONDL 3SG.GEN age 
cuurbhisa kaal-a hoons-a 
eighty —year-PL stay-3sG 
‘If his grandfather is still alive, he would be 80 years old’ (A: HLE3086) 
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Concessive conditionality. Concessive conditionality is basically expressed by 
the same means as hypothetical conditionality, i.e., with a finite (often Simple 
Past) ‘if’-clause with the conditionality-marker heenta. However, as seen in (115) 
and (116), the particle bi ‘also, even’ is added to emphasise the contrary-to-expec- 
tation reading. 


(115) tii dgar Sui —— paanti séel-i de heenta bi so 
3sG.0BL if  good.F clothes put.on.PFV-F PST CONDL even 3MSG.NOM 
baé na bh-eendeéu de 
saved NEG become-OBLG PST 


‘Even if he had been wearing good clothes, he would not have been saved. 
(A:CHE071114) 


(116) tii mda=the ddbal tanxad bi dit-u heentd ma 
3SG.OBL 1sG.NOM=to double salary even give.PFV-MSG CONDL 1sG.NOM 
eesé nookarina_ th-tum 
REM job NEG do-1sG 


‘Even if he were offering me the double salary, I would not take the job’ 
(A:CHE071114) 


14.4.5 Clauses with other adverbial functions 


Concessive clauses. There is probably no unique strategy for forming conces- 
sive clauses. A conjunction with “adversative” reading (see §14.2.1-§14.2.2) can, 
for instance be used for this purpose, with (117) or without (118) the contrary-to- 
expectation particle bi ‘also, even’. 


(117) so Sui paantibi sad heensil-u de xu bac na 
3SG.NOM good.F clothes even put.on.cv stay.PFV-MSG PST but saved NEG 
bhil-u 


become.PFV-MSG 
‘Even though he was wearing good clothes, he did not survive: 
(A:CHE071114) 

(118) mii paréadta_ dit-u xu ma paas ba na 
1SG.GEN paper CNTR give.PFV-MSG but 1sG.NoM passed TOP NEG 
bh-eendeéu 
become-OBLG 
‘Although I turned in my paper, I will not pass’ (A:CHE071114) 
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Substitutive clauses. As with concessive clauses there is no single dedicated 
substitutive construction. Instead a few different constructions are used to ex- 
press the semantics of a substitutive. 

First, there are constructions involving the noun zhady ‘place’. The one exem- 
plified in (119) has a subordinate clause almost analogous to the English ‘instead 
of..’, with a Verbal Noun qualifying the oblique form of zhady. The ‘place’-noun 
in (120) is on the other hand only qualified by a possessive phrase and is therefore 
not a subordinate clause at all. 


(119) karaaci the bainii zhay-i ma ba laahur-a the guum 
Karachi to go.vn place-oBL 1sG.NoM Top Lahore-oBL to g0.PFV.MSG 
‘Instead of going to Karachi, I went to Lahore? (A:CHE071114) 

(120) ibrahiim aleehisalaam-ii putr ismaaiil-e zhay-i_ mii 
Ibrahim peace.be.upon.him-GEN son Ismail-GEN place-OBL 1sG.GEN 
duudu — qurbaan bhe hin-u 
forefather sacrifice become.cv be.PRS-MsG 
“My forefather was sacrificed instead [lit: in the place] of Ibrahim’s, 
PBUH, son Ismail. (B:SHI013) 


It is also possible to use a comparative construction “X-ing a, is better than 
X-ing b’. In this case, as seen in (121), both the subject head and the head of the 
predicate noun phrase are Verbal Nouns. 


(121) pulusd the man-ainii dii mda=the man-ainii S60 de 
police to say-vN from 1sG.NOM=to say-VN __ good.Msc be.PsT 
‘Rather than telling the police, you should have told me [lit: The telling to 
me is better than the telling to the police]? (A:CHE071114) 


Although implicit to a larger extent, a substitutive reading of an utterance-com- 
plement with the direct-quote marker thani (see §14.5.1), is also possible ((122)- 
(123)) and may very well be the preferred way of expressing substitution. In (123) 
this interpretation is supported by the word ulta ‘upside-down’. 


(122) ma karaaéi the béem thanilaahur-a the guum 
1sG.NOM Karachi to go.1sGc QuoT Lahore-oBL to go.PFV.MSG 


‘Instead of going to Karachi [as I said], I went to Lahore’ (A:CHE071114) 
(123)  diis-a ba baalbaé-a4 kuriina tdadma_ th-éende asée 
village-ost Top child-pL | woman.PL waiting do-3PL PST 1PL.GEN 
bhariiw-a be  hin-a neeciir the whaal-éen mhaas-4a 
husband-P1 go.cv be.pRs-MPL game _ to bring.down-3PL meat-PL 
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whaal-éen thani hasé dees-a__ulta hasé truu jinaazeé 
bring.down.3PL QUOT REM day-OBL upside.down REM three corpse.PL 
ghin-i whdaat-a xalak-a 

take.cv come.down.PFV-MPL people-PL 

‘In the village, children and women were waiting for the menfolk who 
had gone hunting, expecting them to bring back meat. Instead, they 
brought back three corpses. (B: AVA218-20) 


Additive clauses. There is not much evidence of any entirely unique construc- 
tion expressing additive semantics. Instead the conjunction with bi ... bi (see 
§14.2.1) seems to cover some occurrences of “addition”. Possibly the construction 
found in (124), with a subordinate Verbal Noun followed by the postposition sangi 

‘with’ along with bi in the main clause, represents a more explicit expression of 

“addition”. 

(124) ma bhanj-ainii-a sangi dak the tii mii paiseé bi 
1sG.NOM beat-vN-oBL with one to 3sG.OoBL 1sG.GEN money.PL also 
palool-a 
steal.PFV-MPL 
‘Besides beating me up, he stole my money’ (A:CHE071114) 


It is uncertain what role the adverbial phrase dak the plays in signalling “ad- 
dition”. In (125), now with ak ta, a similar reading is possible, although the two 
clauses here are symmetric rather than one of them being subordinate to the 
other. 

(125) haro hateen-t deés de ki ak ta kir  biid-u 
3MSG.REM.NOM such-MsG day be.pPST COMP one CNTR snow much-MsG 
de = dhutime xalak-a__adrax-i __heensil-a 
be.pst second people-pt forest-OBL stay.PFV-MPL 


‘It was a day on which there was both a lot of snow, and a lot of people 
in the forest ? (B:AVA216) 


14.5 Complement clauses 


Palula utilises a number of different strategies for sentential complementation, 
mainly determined by the complement-taking verb. However, due to the de- 
gree of semantic bond between the complement-taking predicate and the ver- 
bal element of the complement (Givon 2001b: 39-40), most of them fall, quite 
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clearly, into one of two main types: a) sentence-like complements, and b) non- 
finite complements. While the complements of the first type are usually (but 
not exclusively) extraposed and syntactically relatively independent from the 
main clause, the complements of the second type are almost invariably embed- 
ded into the main clause and have a time reference entirely determined by the 
main clause. 

The specific strategies found in the S-like main type are: 


(i) A zero strategy, or juxtaposition, whereby the complement, always a di- 
rect-quote utterance, occurs after the main clause and its complement-tak- 
ing predicate without any overt complementiser or other linking device; 


(ii) a very broadly applied ki-strategy, whereby a particle or complementiser 
ki follows the complement-taking predicate and precedes the extraposed 
(heavy-shifted) finite complement clause (basically an instance of relativi- 
sation, see §14.6.7); 


(iii) a thané-strategy, whereby a reported discourse complement precedes a 
form of thané- ‘say’ (often in the converb form thani); 


(iv) a minor ta-strategy, whereby the general subordinator ta follows the com- 
plement-taking predicate and precedes the extraposed finite complement 
clause (basically an instance of clause chaining, see §14.3). 


An important feature of S-like complements with strategies (i)—-(iii) is that 
they always take a quoted-speaker’s/quoted-experiencer’s perspective as far as 
pronominal reference and deixis are concerned. This also means that there are 
hardly any constructions that are indirect; probably no reported speech ever oc- 
curs as indirect. 

Strategy (ii) used with reported discourse is often combined with strategy (iii), 
in which case thané- mainly functions as a (end-of) quotation marker (see discus- 
sion in §10.2.4). 

The specific strategies found in the non-finite type of complement clause are: 


(v) Acomplement in the form of a Verbal Noun embedded into the main clause, 
a broadly applied strategy; 


(vi) a complement in the form of an Infinitive, showing a high degree of inte- 
gration between the complement and the main clause; 
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(vii) a causative construction in which the complement-taking predicate is en- 
tirely co-lexicalised with the complement. 


Strategy (vii) represents the top of the complementation scale (Givén 2001b: 74) 
and is at best only underlyingly analysable as two clauses, but is included here 
as there is no other natural context for it to be discussed. 

A few additional minor strategies are exemplified below, but due to their iso- 
lated occurrence in the data, they have not been listed above. 

In the following we will exemplify and discuss these strategies as they occur 
within some broadly and functionally defined classes or categories of comple- 
ment-taking predicates (following Givon 2001b: 40-59 and Noonan 2007: 120- 
145). However, as will be apparent in the discussion, the strategies outlined above 
are not randomly applied, but represent a language-internal differentiation along 
a continuum. This is a continuum that, on the one hand, branches from comple- 
ment-taking PCU (Perception-Cognition-Utterance) predicates with a weak bond 
between the two events to modality predicates with a strong bond between them. 
On the other hand, it is a continuum branching from PCU predicates with a weak 
bond to manipulation predicates with a strong bond between the two events. 


14.5.1 Complement-taking PCU predicates 


Utterance predicates. It is only with utterance predicates that the zero strategy 
((i), above) may be used alone, and even then it occurs sparingly. According to 
my data, it is only the verb mané- ‘say, call, tell’, as in (126)-(127), that seems to 
allow it. 


(126) ut-a maniit-u  indandsel izat pakadrna bh-éen-i 
camel-oBL say.PFV-MSG here lineage honour need NEG become-PRS-F 
‘The camel said, “There is no need here for lineage or honour.” 
(B:SHI015) 

(127) ak kuri tes the maniit-u __thii ak dhii paiddaa 
IDEF woman 3SG.ACC to say.PFV-MSG 2SG.GEN IDEF daughter born 


bhil-i ta_ thii kuri tes ghin-i adrdax sa¢-i 
become.PFV-F SUB 2SG.GEN woman 3sc.Acc take-cv forest climb-cv 
géi 

£0.PFV.FSG 


‘A woman told him, “When a daughter had been born, your wife took 
her with her and went up into the forest.”’ (B:FOR013-4) 
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More frequently, the ki-strategy ((ii) above) is used, with mané- as well as with 

a number of other utterance predicates (or predicates that in context imply an ut- 

terance): (128)—(130). Whenever ki is used as a complementiser, the complement 

is heavy-shifted to the end. 

(128) mii maniit-u ki —s S60 tus b-éoi 
1SG.GEN Say.PFV-MSG COMP good.MSG 2PL.NOM g0.IMP.PL 
‘I said, “That’s fine, you may leave!”’ (A:ACR010) 

(129) kardar-a  — katamus-ii méemi dii khoojool-u hin-u 
leopard-oBt Katamosh- GEN grandmother from ask.prv-msG be.PRS-MSG 
ki omées _ Ihénd-u ba 
COMP o aunt.voc bald-msc Top 
‘The leopard asked Katamosh’s grandmother, “O auntie, what about the 
bald one?”’ (A:KAT096-7) 


(130) luumdi céyi dit-i hin-i ki ée amzardi ée kardaru ée ine 
fox cry give.PFV-F be.PRS-F COMP oO lion o leopard o bear 
taru _wh-doi mii lhénd-u ldaad-u 


quickly come.down-IMP.PL 1sG.GEN bald-msc find.PpFV-MsG 


‘The fox cried, “O lion, o leopard, 0 bear, come quickly, I found the bald 
one.” (A:KAT118-9) 


Related utterances in Palula always occur as direct quotations, as can be seen 
in the examples (126)—(130), or more correctly, they are always presented from 
a quoted-speaker’s or experiencer’s (i.e., the subject of the matrix clause) per- 
spective, as far as deixis, pronominal and time reference is concerned. Non-oral 
perception or cognition’ is treated in this way too, ie., thoughts, as in (131), are 
presented from the thinking agent’s perspective, as if they were uttered orally 
(a marginal exception to this is found with what I refer to below as “immediate 
perception predicates”). 


(131) da deésse phodxiaal  thiil-i hini ki = tuuttS ¢hoét mii 
one day DEF boy opinion do.prv-F be.PRS-F COMP some cheese 1SG.GEN 
se yaar-ii rumeel-i maji ghand-i wii-a keé-na 
DEF friend-GEN handkerchief-oBL in _tie-cv —=water-OBL why-NEG 
gal-tum 
throw-1sc 


‘One day the boy thought, “Why don’t I put some cheese in my friend’s 
handkerchief and throw it into the water?”’ (A:SHY043) 


It is probably equally possible to classify the predicate in a sentence like this as desidera- 
tive — i.e., expressing a desire that the proposition be realised — rather than as an uttererance 
predicate. 
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While the complement of the utterance predicates mentioned so far are all 
extraposed (vis-a-vis the basic SOV word order), that is never allowed with any 
form of the verb thané- ‘say, call’ (strategy (iii) above), as in (132)—-(133). Note 
that, in example (133), the sentence with thani is part of a longer clause chain 
(see §14.3). 


(132) sum hund the sugal-i ba ¢o ba thaniit-u 
dirt up to throw.away-Cv TOP go.IMP.SG TOP say.PFV-MSG 
‘He threw dirt up [in the air], and said, “Go on!”’ (A:PIR037) 

(133) chatrool-ii xalak-a  xosaan bhe anii asii_ noo 
Chitral-GEN people-pt happy become.cv 3sG.PROX.OBL 1PL.GEN name 
zinda thiil-u than-i tanim bi baxsis dit-i mataati-m 
alive do.PFV-MSG say-CV 3PL.ERG also award give.PFV-F sweets-PL 
geél-i 
throw.PFV-F 
‘The Chitrali people became very happy, saying “He has saved our 
reputation [lit: made our name live]”, and they also distributed gifts and 
sweets. (A:BEW007-9) 


The verb thané- refers straightforwardly and literally back to what was actually 
uttered, and especially when combined with another utterance predicate and/or 
ki preceding the utterance, which is the case in (134) and (135). It becomes, in 
effect, an end-of-quotation marker, particularly in its converb shape thani.® 


(134) deetlii xdlak-am daawat  dit-i atshariit-am the ki 
Dir.GEN people-PL.oBL invitation give.PpFv-F Ashreti-PL.OBL to COMP 
muqaabild th-iia thaniit-u ta __atshareet-ii paalawaan-aan 
contest do-1PL say.PFV-MsG Comp Ashret-GEN wrestler-PL 
gtia 
g0.PFV.PL 
‘The people fom Dir invited the Ashreti people, “Let’s have 
a competition!” And [having said that] the Ashreti strongmen left’ 
(A:CHA001-2) 


® That thani is becoming grammaticalised to a large extent is reflected in its being used rather 
often, contrary to expectation even when there is a subject switch, while a converb normally 
signals same-subject reference across clauses (as described elsewhere) without having any 
clear connection with the following discourse. 
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(135) = mii ba teekil-u ki 60kaakad 60 kaakadinc-a__chéeli 
1SG.GEN TOP call.prFv-MsG compo uncle o uncle _ bear-oB1 goat 
khéel-i_ thani ta bhrads pasambeé so bhaaru chiun-u 


eat.PFV-F QUOT SUB slowly Pashambi DEF.MSG.NOM load _ put.PFV-MSG 


‘T called out, “O uncle, the bear ate the goat”, whereby Pashambi slowly 
put down his load. (A:PAS056-7) 


Propositional attitude predicates. Closely related to and sometimes difficult 
to distinguish from utterance predicates are those predicates that express an atti- 
tude regarding the complement proposition, especially concerning its verisimil- 
itude. The particle xu (in examples (136) and (137)) expresses certainty on the 
part of the subject of the matrix clause concerning the immediately preceding 
argument or phrase. 

It seems also that the range of strategies available is much the same as for 
utterance predicates. For both utterance and propositional attitude predicates, 
the complement is presented in direct (reported) discourse, often signalled by 
the end-of-quotation marker thani. 


(136) se miis-a  so0é thiil-i ki ant xu tipa 
DEF man-oBL thinking do.PFv-F COMP 3MSG.PROX.NOM however now 
ma pata kh-6o thani ba 
1sG.NOM surely eat-3sG QUOT TOP 
‘The man thought that he would surely eat him too [lit: The man 
thought, “He will surely eat me too”]. Having said that..’ (A: THA009-10) 

(137) ée mii xudaayaa ni xu ux-ii rhati 
0 1sG.GEN God.voc 3PL.PROX.NOM evidently camel-GEN foot.prints 
hin-i_ _ xéer béem ni__rhaii ghas-i gubdata _ thani 
be.pRS-F well go.1sG PRox foot.prints catch-cv what CNTR QUOT 
‘I thought, “O my God! It’s the footprints of a camel! Well, in any case, 
Pll find out.’ (A:HUA061-2) 


Propositional attitudes may also, as in (138), be expressed as noun complemen- 
tation, the general structure remaining the same. 


(138) — asii xiaal ki gdo mheeril-u heentd khool-u _ thani 
1PL.GEN opinion comp perhaps kill.pFv-MsG CONDL eat.PFV-MSG QUOT 


‘We thought that perhaps he had been killed and eaten [lit: Our opinion 
was that, “If he has been killed, he has been eaten”]? (A:GHA011) 
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Commentative predicates. Commentative (or factive) predicates provide a com- 
ment on a complement proposition that is assumed to be real (Noonan 2007: 127- 
129). Again, the distinction between these and utterance predicates is not always 
very obvious, as the complement often occurs as reported discourse, and there 
is probably quite some overlap. Typically, the complement clause is formed as 
a question, with keé ‘why’ in (139) or kateeni ‘what kind’ in (140). 


(139) so hairan _ bhil-u ki aré ¢chéeli dtu khur-dam 
3MSG.NOM surprised become.PFV-MSG COMP DIST goat two foot-PL.OBL 
jhuli keé uth-i hin-i_— thani 


on why stand.up-cv be.PRS-F QUOT 

‘He was surprised that the goat was standing up on two feet. (B:SHB724) 
(140) dun-dat-u bhil-u hin-u ki ani ba 

think-ac-msc become.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG COMP 3FSG.PROX.NOM TOP 

kateen-i judnd 

what.kind-F life 

‘He started thinking, “What a life!”’ (A:KAT057) 


When the subject of the complement clause and the matrix clause are corefer- 
ent, as in (141), the complement can occur as a Verbal Noun (strategy (v)). 


(141) lhoomée teeniitaalim man-ainii Sarum dach-ii de 
fox.OBL REFL education say-vN shame look-3sc pst 
‘The fox was ashamed of talking about his own education’ (B:FOY006) 


Predicates of knowledge acquisition. Many complement-taking predicates hav- 
ing to do with acquisition of knowledge use the same strategies as for utterances, 
and again the complement is presented as an utterance (either by the agent of 
the matrix clause, as in (142), or by some other (explicit or implicit) source par- 
ticipant, as in (143) and (144)), whether it is literally and verbally uttered or is 
merely cognitively processed, i.e., “uttered” mind-internally. 


(142) bud-a hin-a ki phai wii-a gii thani 
understand.PFV-MPL be.PRS-MPL COMP girl water-OBL go.PFV.FSG QUOT 


‘They understood that the girl must have thrown herself into the water. 
(A:SHY060) 
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(143) ak yuun padusiso xabar _bhil-u ki SiSii-e 
one month after 3mMscG.Nom informed become.PFVv-MsG CompP Shishi-GEN 
hakim-é thii so dusman nawaab-a dddi phreyil-u 
ruler-OBL 2SG.GEN DEF.MSG.NOM enemy prince-OBL side send.PFV-MSG 
thani 
QUOT 


‘A month later he [the king] was informed that the ruler of Shishi had 
helped his [the king’s] enemy to get to [the territory of] the prince [of 
Dir]? (B:ATI030-1) 

(144) tii stiunt-u de ki = zangal-ii_ zinaawur-6om dii_ insadn 
3SG.OBL hear.PFV-MSG PST COMP forest-GEN beast-PL.oBL from human 
thanida Say hin-u... — thani 
QUOT IDEF thing be.pRs-MsG QUOT 
‘He heard from the beasts of the forest, that a thing called “man”..’ 
(A:KIN002-4) 


In examples (142)-(144), the complement is presented as an already uttered 
proposition. Even when the — assumedly verbal or cognitive — knowledge is 
still to be obtained, as perceived by the subject of the matrix clause, the same 
structure is utilised, which can be seen in (145) but now without the final thani. 
(145) so insaan bulad-iim bii de paand-a pharé ki 

DEF.MSG.NOM human find.out-cPRD go-3sG PST road-oBL along COMP 
so insadn kateen-u Say hin-u 

DEF.MSG.NOM human what.kind-Msc thing be.pRs-MsG 

‘He went ahead to find out what kind of thing man is. (A:KIN004) 


Immediate perception predicates. With at least two verbs coding directly per- 
ceived events, dach- ‘look, see’ (in (146)—(147)) and dhay- ‘watch, note’ (the latter 
only in B, (148)), another construction is regularly used (strategy (iv)), in which 
the finite complement-taking predicate occurs with a particle ta, followed by 
a finite complement clause, i.e., the same construction used in the chaining of 
different-subject clauses (see §14.4). 


(146) hundgirad dach-iin ta ine mut-ii phiti jhuli bhes-i danc-a 
upward look-3pL suB bear tree-GEN top. on __ sit-cv raspberry-PL 
kha-aan-u 
eat-PRS-MSG 


‘They looked up and there was the bear sitting in the top of the tree 
eating raspberries’ (A:KAT145) 
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(147) dachil-u ta so ba_ ristad xuchd-ii so 
look.PFV-MSG SUB 3MSG.NOM Top really Khush.Shah-GEN DEF.MSG.NOM 
maamu 
uncle 


“Then they saw that he was indeed Khush Shah’s uncle’ (A:JAN056) 
(148) kaakerdhay-ii ta duu peerenii-a hasé ziaarat-i pi¢ha-anii the 

Kakel note-3sc suB two fairy-PL | REM shrine-PL sweep-vN_ to 

yéel-im 

come.PFV-FPL 


‘Kakel noted that two fairies came to the graves to sweep them: 
(B:FOR030) 


It should be especially noted that while all the complements with PCU-pred- 
icates exemplified in the previous sections represent direct discourse, the per- 
ceived event presented with this particular construction is indirect. Had it been 
presented as from the view of the experiencer in the matrix clause, the pronoun 
used in (149) would have been mii ‘my’ and not tasii ‘her’. 


(149) so Say gad-i dach-ii ta tasti  dit-i=whadu 
DEF.MSG.NOM thing take.off-cv look-3sG suB 38G.GEN give.PPTC-F=ADJ 
rumiaal hin-i 
handkerchief be.pRs-F 
‘Taking up the thing and looking at it, she saw that it was the handkerchief 
she had given’ (A:SHY054) 


14.5.2 Complement-taking modality predicates 


Modal predicates. As modality is part of the TMA system as a whole and is 
expressed morphologically, there are few examples of complement-taking predi- 
cates with a purely modal meaning. However, one such predicate is bha- ‘be able 
to, can’, illustrated in (150). This verb regularly takes an infinitival complement, 
a strategy (vi), confined, as far as my data is concerned, to this modal verb and 
the phasal verb saat- (see Phasal predicates below). 


(150) se har deés akaadui pas-dai bhéon de 
3PL.NOM every day RECP __ see-INF be.able.to.3PL PST 


‘They were able to meet every day’ (A:SHY007) 
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That this verb is relatively morphologised as a potentialis marker is indicated 
by its loss of inherent transitivity (otherwise highly unusual in the language). 
It is instead the complement verb that makes the whole sentence transitive or 
intransitive and also governs case assignment, while morphological verb agree- 
ment is part of the modal segment. In the perfective transitive sentence (151), the 
agent of ‘eating’ is coded in the ergative, and bha- agrees in gender and number 
with ‘meat’ (masculine singular) as if it were a transitive verb. In (152), which is 
also perfective transitive, the verb agrees in gender and number with the agree- 
ing host element ‘endurance’ (feminine singular). In (153), however, the sentence 
as a whole is (perfective) intransitive, and the subject of ‘going’ is coded in the 
nominative and agrees intransitively with bhda- in gender and number. 


(151) asim  pileet-ii butheé mhads kh-dai bhool-u 
1PL.ERG plate-GEN all meat eat-INF be.able.pFv-MsG 
“We were able to eat all the meat on the plates’ (A:CHE070920) 

(152) stun-a be __ba__teenii doost-i juda-i bardads na 
pasture-OBL go.CV TOP REFL friend-GEN separation-GEN endurance NEG 
th-ai_bhéel-i 
do-1nF be.able.pFv-F 
‘When he had gone to the high pasture, he could not bear the separation 
from his friend? (B:FLW777) 

(153) ma atshareet-a thena b-aai bhéol-u 
1sG.NOM Ashret-OBL to NEG go-INF be.able.PFV-MsG 
‘I was not able to go to Ashret? (A:CHN070104) 


That this exemplifies clause union rather than a full lexical union is supported 
by the fact that it is still possibile to split the two predicates and insert other 
constituents between them, as in (154). 


(154) ga man-aa ba kod na_ bh-don de 
anything say-INF ToP who NEG be.able-3PL Pst 


‘No-one could tell them, (A:JAN021) 


Necessity or ablility can also be expressed with complement clauses of com- 
plement-taking nouns. In those cases, the Verbal Noun strategy (v) is used. This 
is exemplified in (155)—(158). 
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(155) biid-i — ¢itil-i, xu kuhée wée yuu nikh-anii ga Cal na 
much-r think.prv-F but well.opt in from come.out-vn any trick NEG 
léed-i 
find.pFV-F 


‘She thought a lot, but there was no way of getting out of the well’ 
(B:FOX013) 


(156) putr-ii jhani  th-ainiizaruri —bh-aan-u 
son-GEN marriage do-vN _ necessity become-PRS-MsG 


‘It is necessary to get one’s son married [lit: It becomes a necessity to 
make a son’s marriage]. (A:MAR009) 


(157) mulo6 haans-ainiti biid-u zaruri 
mullah stay-vN much-Msc necessity 
‘A mullah must be present’ (A:MAR042) 


(158) tipa las haar d-ainii asii mooqa hin-u 
now 3sG.DIST.Acc defeat give-vN 1PL.GEN opportunity be.PRs-MsG 
‘Now we can defeat him [lit: Now is our opportunity to defeat him]. 
(A:BEZ070) 


Achievement predicates. Although it is sometimes difficult to draw a definite 
line between modal predicates of the ability type presented above and achieve- 
ment predicates, the main difference in the typical cases lies in implicativity. 
While the modals above are non-implicative, achievement predicates are implica- 
tive, ie., signalling successful vs. failed performance/realisation. In any case, the 
Verbal Noun strategy seems to be, if not the only possible, at least the preferred 
one. Examples are given in (159)-(160). Some achievement predicates require 
a postposition with the Verbal Noun. 


(159) tii dhoor —  yh-ainii koosis _ thiil-i 
3SG.OBL yesterday come-vN attempt do.PFV-F 
‘He tried to come yesterday. (A:Q9.1102) 

(160) pirsaahib-a ba inkaar thiil-i so phooddenii_ dii 
Pir.Sahib-oB. Top refusal do.PFV-F DEF.MSG.NOM boy give.vN from 
‘Pir Sahib refused to hand over the boy’ (B:AT1062) 

(161) eesé mehfil-i wee rhoo d-ainii ma aamuus-um de 
REM gathering-oBL in song give-vN 1sG.NoM forget-1sG PST 
‘In that crowd I forgot to sing a song’ (A:PHN5101.20) 
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Normally the Verbal Noun complement is embedded into the matrix clause. 
The complement in (160), however, occurs after the matrix clause and is thus 
added explanatorily rather than being extraposed in a strict sense. 

As is clear from examples (162)—(164), achievement (or non-achievement) can 
also be expressed with complement clauses of complement-taking adjectives. 


(162) nis phus-ainii askéon 
3SG.PROX.ACC rid-vN easy 
‘To get rid of him is very easy’ (A:UXB019) 


(163) ghrast-a4 thekuhée dii nikh-anii askaan de 
wolf-oBL to well.opt from come.out-vN easy _ be.PsT 


‘It was easy for the wolf to get out of the well’ (B:FOX031) 


(164) heewand-a tanadm the akaadui pas-ainii naawads na de 
winter-OBL 3PL.ACC to RECP see-vN difficult NEG be.PsT 


‘It was not hard for them to meet each other throughout the winter: 
(A:SHY006) 


Phasal predicates. As was also pointed out above concerning modals, many 
phasal notions having to do with termination and continuation, are indicated by 
means other than complementation, and probably mainly so. Inception, however, 
can be expressed with at least two different complementation strategies. 

One of those strategies is infinitival (vi), whereby the perfective form saat- of 
the polysemous verb sa¢- ‘climb, etc, is utilised (165). 


(165) kdaaker teenii kuri-e pandee kaantar-i ba biabeen-iim 
Kakel REFL woman-GEN cause go.mad-cv Top wilderness-PL.OBL 
gir-da_ saat-u 
turn-INF begin.PFV-MsG 
‘Kakel went mad due to this with his wife and began wandering about in 
the wilderness,’ (B:FOR020) 


Unlike the Infinitive-taking modal bha- (see Modal predicates above), sdat- is 
confined to the perfective and remains intransitive, regardless of the transitivity 
of the complement predicate. In (166), with an intransitive complement, as well 
as in (167), with a transitive complement, the phasal verb agrees in gender and 
number with the subject of the matrix clause. 
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(166) yali bhe padusi padusi bay-aa séet-i 
silent become.cv behind behind go-1nr begin.PFv-F 
‘Silently she started to lag far behind’ (B:FOY012) 

(167) whaid-i ba _ haré ziaarat-iim dii muaaf-i daway-da 
fall.down-cv Top DIsT shrine-PL.oBL from forgiveness-PL ask-INF 
saat-u 
begin.PFV-MsG 
‘He fell down and started to beg for forgiveness from those graves’ 
(B:FOR039) 


Although the construction is a possible example of clause union, sdat- seems 
not to have morphologised to the same extent as bha-, evidenced also in the 
parallel use of a Verbal Noun (168) with it instead of an Infinitive. 


(168) ak oor tesée  ghoost-a  actit-u ghoost lat-ainii 
IDEF thief 3sG.GEN house-oBL enter.pFv-MsG house search-vn 
saat-u 
begin.PFV-MsG 
‘A thief entered his house and started to search through the house’ 
(B:THI002-3) 


With another nearly synonymous phasal predicate Siroé the-, exemplified in 
(169), the Verbal Noun strategy is the only possible one. 


(169) se thaataak-a bi tas sangi kh-ainii Siro6 thiil-u 
DEF monster-oBL also 3sc.Acc with eat-vN _ start do.PFV-MsG 
‘The monster also started to eat together with him’ (A:THA007) 


There is evidence, though scanty, that the phasal notion of continuation can 
be expressed through two (for the purpose) less usual strategies with the com- 
plement-taking predicate dhar- ‘remain’, one being a converb (170) and the other 
a Copredicative Participle (171). 


(170) mid=ee gtuudach-i dhariit-a 
ram=cnyjJ bull look-cv remain.PFV-MPL 
‘The ram and the bull stood looking [lit:having looked, remained]: 
(B:SHI018) 
(171) mée~ mée~ the-iim dhariit-i 
baa baa  do-cprD remain.PFV-F 


‘She kept bleating’ (B:FOX022) 
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Desiderative predicates. The Verbal Noun strategy is also put to use in subject- 
controlled complements of desiderative predicates, as in (172)-(176). The Verbal 
Noun may also be inflected (174) or followed by a postposition (176). 


(172) se har_ deés akaadui pas-ainii daw-6on de 
3PL.NOM every day RECP see-VN aSk-3PL PST 
‘They wanted to see each other every day’ (A:SHY004) 

(173) eeré waja jhuli alaahtaalaa tas dubaara dunia-i__ the 
Dist reasonon Allah.Almighty 3sc.acc again —_ world-oB1 to 
phray-ainii iraada _ thiil-u 


send-vn decision do.PFV-MsG 
‘Therefore, Allah Almighty decided to send him back into this world’ 
(A:ABO030) 

(174) neeétir th-enii-e diis-e xalk-iim xwaais thiil-i 


hunt do-vNn-GEN village-GEN people-PL.oBL desire do.PFV-F 
‘People in the village wanted to go hunting’ (B:AVA200) 
(175) tas the kuri daw-ainiibandubas  th-daan-u 
3sG.Acc to womanask-vN arrangement do-pRs-MsG 
‘He arranges to have his son married. (A: MAR004) 


(176) be teeniise neeciir bhaag-anii jhuli raazi 
1PL.NOM REFL DEFhunt  divide-vN on _ agreeable 
bhil-a 


become.PFV-MPL 


“We have agreed on the division of our game.’ (B:FOY065) 


Finally, as pointed out already, some utterance predicates, using the ki-strategy, 
especially those concerning “thinking”, can equally well be considered desidera- 
tive. 


14.5.3 Complement-taking manipulation predicates 


Permissive predicates. When uri- ‘pour, let out’ is used as a complement-tak- 
ing verb, it occurs in two different constructions, both of them with permissive 
semantics. One is the Verbal Noun strategy ((v)), also occurring in various other 
complement clauses (see §14.5.1), followed by the postposition the ‘to’, as shown 
in (177) and (178). This is used in the indicative. 
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(177) uchi ba se ¢éuti-m-e zartia baandiso bat huntraak 
lift.up.cV TOP DEF paw-PL-GEN means by DEF.MSG.NOM Stone upward 
chugal-dan-u se kuuk-ase mut-a4 bheSs-anii thena_ ur-dan-u 
hurl-PRS-MSG DEF crow-PL DEF tree-OBL sit.down-VN to NEG let-PRS-MSG 
mhads kh-ainti the na ur-dan-u 
meat eat-vN_ to NEG let-PRS-MsG 
‘After picking them up, it was throwing the stones upward with the help 
of his paws, not allowing the crows sit in the tree, not allowing them to 
eat the meat. (B:SHB752-6) 


(178) ghadeeré miting xdatum_ bhil-ii pahurta asadm b-ainii the 
elder meeting finished become.PPTC-GEN after 1PL.ACC go-vN_ to 
ur-ii=ee 
let-3sG=Q 


“Will the elder let us leave after the meeting is over?’ (A:Q6.29.07) 


Note that the manipulee of the main verb is coreferent with the agent of the 
complement verb but is assigned case by the main verb, thus coded accusatively 
in (178). 

The other strategy, involving the particle ta (iv), is used in the Imperative, with 
the literal rendering ‘let x (out), and x will do y’. Whereas in the strategy above 
the complement clause is embedded, the complement clause in this construction, 
seen in (179), is S-like and extraposed. The main verb does not assign case to the 
manipulee/complement clause agent in this construction. 


(179) ro urt ta rho6o d-ii 
3SG.DIST.NOM let.IMP.sG SUB song give-3sG 
‘Let him sing!’ (A:Q6.15.02) 


Causative predicates. While the most important means of expressing causativ- 
ity is morphological —- a matter we will return to shortly — manipulation that 
involves a lower degree of agentive control (Givon 2001b: 45) is often expressed 
through what are basically utterance predicates, also using the same strategies. 
Examples are given in (180)—(182). Hereby the manner of causation or persua- 
tion is also made explicit (Noonan 2007: 136). The complement clause is either 
imperative or hortative. 
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(180) 


(181) 


(182) 


tas the teekil-u ki nikha chiitr-a kradam-a 
3sG.Acc to call.out.pFV-MsG COMP come.out.IMP.sG field-oBL work-oBL 
the baaya thani 

to go.1PL QUOT 

‘He called out to her to come out and go with him to work in the field’ 
(A:WOM638) 

yhei se kunaak-a the isaara thiil-u ki ma khuna 
come.cv DEF child-osBL to signal do.prFv-MsG COMP 1sG.NOM near 

yha thani 

come.IMP.SG QUOT 

‘Coming there, he signalled to the child to come to him’ (A:BRE003) 
deeul-ii xalak-am daawat  dit-i atshariit-am _ the ki 
Dir-GEN people-PL.oBL invitation give.PpFv-F Ashreti-PL.OBL to COMP 
muqaabild th-iia 

contest do-1PL 


‘The people from Dir invited the Ashreti people to have a competition 
with them. (A:CHA001) 


When, however, agent control is strong, the preferred strategy is to utilise the 


morphological causative construction per se. This can either be in the form of di- 


rect causation, in essence deriving a transitive verb from an intransitive (such as 
‘make sit down, seat’ from ‘sit down’ in (183) and ‘hang (something)’ from ‘hang 
(by itself)’ in (184)), or in the form of indirect causation (such as ‘have (someone) 
drink’ from ‘drink’ in (184), ‘have someone tell’ from ‘tell something’ in (185) and 


‘have someone educated’ from ‘educate (oneself)’ in (186)). With indirect causa- 


tion, an animate manipulee is marked by saawad, a grammaticalisation of the 
converb of saawa- ‘put on, dress, turn on’. 


(183) 


(184) 
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eesé zangal-i da_ bat-a jhuli har-i so 
3SG.REM.OBL forest-OBL IDEF stone-OBL on _ take.away-CV DEF.MSG.NOM 
kunaak bheSool-u 

child — sit.down.caus.PFV-MsG 

‘He took the child to a stone in the forest and seated him, (A:BRE005) 
heewand-a tas the root-a chéon lam-a-dan-a 
winter-OBL 3sc.acc to night-oBL oak.branches hang-cAuUS-PRS-MPL 
dees-a_—har-i wii pil-a-dan-a tas Sisawi 
day-oBL take.away-cv water drink-cAus-PRS-MPL 3sG.Acc beautiful.F 


14.6 Relative clauses 


the Sut  zhay-iim  ghin-i gir-aan-a 

do.cv good.F place-PL.oBL take-cv turn-PRS-MPL 

‘In the winter they need to be given oak-branches during the night, and 
in the day they need to be given water to drink, and to be fed grass in 
nice places. (A:KEE091) 


(185) xalk-iim saawada teér __ bhil-a qiseé 
people-PL.OBL MANIP passed become.PPTC-MPL story.PL 
th-awool-a 
do-CAUS.PFV-MPL 
‘He had the people tell him all that had happened’ (A:UXW057) 


(186) da putr-4 saawad ma taalim _ th-awa-dan-u 
IDEF SOn-OBL MANIP 1SG.NOM education do-CAUS-PRS-MSG 
“My son can become educated [lit: I make my son study]’ (A:KEE082) 


In this construction, clause union is complete, and we can also define it as 
a total lexical union (Noonan 2007: 86) or co-lexicalisation of the “cause” and 
the “caused event”. Note that this is therefore not in a strict sense an instance of 
complementation. It is only included here for comparative reasons. 


14.6 Relative clauses 


Relativisation in Palula offers an unusual analytical challenge, partly due to the 
many different strategies that seem to be available, and partly due to their relative 
scarcity in natural discourse, whether spoken or written. 

Generally speaking, the unmarked relative clause (or its functional equivalent) 
is preposed to the modified NP as well as the main clause in its entirety. Although 
there is a preference for co-relative (also referred to as relative-correlative) con- 
structions, as described by Downing (1974), most of them are not of the kind typ- 
ical of major IA languages (Masica 1991: 410-415), which is why I have chosen 
not to use the term other than in comparison with the more “typical” IA pattern. 
Neither does Palula share the general Shina preference for participial relative 
clauses (Carla Radloff, pc), possibly a result of the synchronic non-distinctive- 
ness in Palula between many participles and the finite verb forms historically 
derived from the former. 

There is no attempt on my side to reflect the relative frequency of occurrence 
by the order with which the various strategies and types of relativisation are out- 
lined below. The number of examples of relative clauses is basically too small to 
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present any reliable statistics. Extraposition with ki (§14.6.7) is not strictly a sep- 
arate type of relative clause but rather an additional, but nevertheless frequently 
used, strategy, primarily related to presentational structure and other pragmatic 
functions. 

Restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses overlap to a large extent, al- 
though it seems that extraposed clauses are favoured with non-restrictive clauses. 


14.6.1 Relative clauses with a full NP 


Most similar to the typical Urdu-Hindi relative-correlative construction are those 
sentences that have a full NP in a preposed modifying clause corresponding 
to a full NP in the main clause. In (187)-(188), the otherwise interrogatively 
used khayi ‘which’ is used as an adnominal relative pronoun, correlating with 
a demonstrative from the remote set. Although the noun can be repeated in full in 
the main clause along with a demonstrative, it can equally well be coreferenced 
by a demonstrative alone. 

Whereas the modifying clause is dependent on the main clause for its inter- 
pretation, the main (indicative and finite) clause can in most cases stand alone 
as a complete sentence. The modifying (relative) clause occurring on its own 
(which is not always possible due to a non-basic word order), however, would be 
interpretable as a content question rather than as a statement. Following Givon 
(2001b: 182), a construction like this is essentially paratactic, the linking device 
between the two clauses being deictic rather than a matter of subordination or 


embedding. 


(187) bdaba khayi xaréa dawool-u hin-u eesd 
father.oBL which expenditure ask.for.pFv-MsG be.PRS-MSG REM.MSG.NOM 
xarca ghin-i... 
expenditure take-cv 
‘Taking the reimbursement that the father has demanded... (A:MAR037-8) 


(188) se baaqimaandad mehmaan-aadn khayi hin-a praac-a khayi 
DEF additional guest-PL which be.PRS-MPL guest-PL which 
hin-a eetanaam the guuli d-dan-a 


be.PRS-MPL 3PL.Acc. to bread give-PRS-MPL 
‘We feed those other guests that are present’ (A:MIT024) 


Some modifying clauses with adnominal khayi are possibly embedded rather 
than preposed, as in (189), where we may further suggest that a noun xdlak ‘peo- 
ple’ is the implicit head. However, the analysis is still pending in anticipation 
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of more natural data of a similar kind. It should also be noted that a pronoun 
ni ‘they (here)’ from the proximal set is being used and not one from the usual 
remote set. 


(189) tipika ni ba_ khayi hin-a dhii-a dii 
nowadays 3PL.PROX.NOM TOP which be.pRs-MPL daughter-oBL from 
khooj-ainii zaruri bh-dan-u 
ask-vN necessity become-PRS-MSG 


‘Nowadays there are those for whom it is necessary to ask their 
daughter [who she wants to be married to]’ (A: MAR019) 


In (190), the relative clause is probably internal. Note that the construction as 
a whole is extraposed to the temporal clause. 


(190) paturaa nuutil-u ta khayizhay-i wéeasim  jinaaza 
back __return.pFv-Msc suB which place-OBL in _1PL.ERG corpse 
khaseel-i wheelil-u de 


drag-cv bring.down.PFV-MSG PST 


‘When I returned to the place where we had dragged the dead body..: 
(A:GHA044) 


14.6.2 Indefinite-conditional relative clauses 


Quite similar to, and possibly not altogether distinct from, the relative clauses 
above are those that contain an interrogative pronoun, often in combination with 
(or even fused with) an indefinite word or particle gala (B galé) meaning ‘ever’. 
The resulting meaning is something like ‘whoever, whatever’, referring to one 
in a group of potential referents having a non-specific reference. The relative 
clause is often a Conditional clause, and is therefore more clearly subordinate 
than the above described construction, and the correlative in the main clause is 
referred to with a demonstrative or personal pronoun from the remote set (if at 
all explicit). Examples are given in (191)-(193). 


(191) kasée=gale mdatudhrajaad ba Stul-a the phedil-u 
who.GEN=ever neck  stretch.cv Top sheaf-oBL to reach.PpFV-MSG 
heentd has6é kh-tiu 
CONDL 3MSG.REM.NOM eat-3SG 


“The one [of us] whose neck can reach the sheaf shall eat’ (B:SHI016) 
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(192) ant inc-a_ sangimhdala kii=gala ghasil-i 
PROX.MSG.NOM” bear-oBL with wrestling who.oBL=ever grab.PFV-F 
heenta ma tas the paanj soo rupeé —_ baxsis 


CONDL 1sG.NOM 3sc.acc to five hundred rupee.pL reward 
d-dan-u 
give-PRS-MSG 


‘I will give 500 rupees to anyone who would wrestle with this bear’ 


(A:BEW003) 
(193) situl-a gubda=gale maniit-u ta lhooméikan th-ii de 
jackal-oBL what=ever say.PFV-MSG SUB fox HOST do-3sG PST 


‘Whatever the jackal told him, the fox gave heed to’ (B:FOY018) 


The relativised NP can thus be a possessor, an ergative subject or a direct object. 
It does not even need to be a noun phrase that is relativised in this way; the same 
basic construction is used in some temporal clauses with kareé=gala ‘whenever’ 
(see §14.4.1), in this context always without an explicit correlative. 

When the noun phrase being relativised is a nominative subject, as in (194), 
inclusion of gala does not seem to be necessary. 


(194) kod eesé teem-ii haazir na_ heensil-u heenta tasii 
who.NOM DIST time-GEN presence NEG stay.PFV-MSG CONDL 3SG.GEN 
mux-ti nikh-aandeéu bh-aan-u 
face-GEN come.out-OBLG become-PRS-MSG 
‘Anyone not present at the time, will have to come and visit [later]? 

(A:MAR048-9) 


A similar construction (without gald, and not explicitly conditional) can also 
be used with manner adverbials, as exemplified in (195). 


(195) kanda  huusi ziadt bh-ii de eendda so musaafar 
like-what wind most become-3sc pst like.that DEF.MSG.NOM traveller 
Sukhadu teenii hujut-i pharé pail-do de 
coat REFL body-os1 toward fold-3sc pst 
‘The stronger the wind blew, the more closely did the traveller fold his 
cloak around him? (A:NOR006) 


° The form of the determiner is not the expected one, since the head is non-nominative. 
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14.6.3 Gapped relative clauses 


What seems to be a major strategy for relativisation is a preposed gapped mod- 
ifying clause, i.e., one in which the relativised NP is not explicitly present at all. 
Even here the correlative NP in the main clause often occurs with a demonstra- 
tive from the remote set, thus in essence being of the same kind as the relative- 
correlative construction we have seen examples of already. 

The modifying clause may be indicative finite, as in examples (196)—(199), with 
the positions direct object, oblique object coding source and transitive subject, 
as well as the oblique object coding recipient being relativised. 


(196) mii ghiin-i —_eesé paanti tii qabul thiil-i 
1sG.GEN take.PFV-F REM clothes 3sG.oBL acceptance do.PFV-F 
‘He accepted the clothes that I had bought’ (A:Q9.0016) 


(197) mii kitadb ghiin-i_ de eesé phoo mii 
1sG.GEN book _ take.PFV-F PST REM.MSG.NOM boy 1SG.GEN 
pitrii putr 


father’s.brother.GEN son 
‘The boy I got this book from is my cousin’ (A:HLE3054) 

(198) na jéel-i eetas the ba waaryaléti man-aan-a 
NEG give.birth.PFV-F 3SG.REM.ACC to Top “warghaleti” say-PRS-MPL 
‘[A goat] that does not give birth is called “warghaleti”’? (A:KEE104) 


(199) mii teeniti kili-a dit-i de eesé phoo phus 
1SG.GEN REFL_ key-PL give.PFV-F PST REM.MSG.NOM boy diappeared 
bhil-u hin-u 


become.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘The boy whom I gave my keys has disappeared. (A: HLE3053) 


The modifying clause may also occur as a preposed Conditional clause, in (200) 
relativising the possessor NP. 


(200) daruheensil-u heentd eesd dhingar aainda dapdaara 
knot stay.PFV-MSG CONDL REM.MSG.NOM timber future for 
nakaam bh-dan-u 
failed become-prs-mMsG 
“Such timber that has knots will be worthless in the future’ (A: HOW032) 


Another possibility, seen in (201) and (202), is to use preposed dependent Con- 
verb clauses for relativisation. 
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(201) preesad ba eetas theta man-dan-a_ kaasméeni 
squeeze.CV TOP 3SG.REM.ACC to CNTR say-PRS-MPL “kashmeeni” 


‘That which is squeezed out is called “kashmeeni”’ (A:KEE055) 

(202) tas mheer-i gal-i zaalim-aan-6om dhut-a pharé guuli 
3sc.Acc kill-cv throw-cv brute-pL-oBL §mouth-oBL toward bread 
bi de giia de 
also put.cV go.PFV.PL PST 


‘The cruel people that killed him had also put bread in his mouth and left: 
(A:GHA076-7) 


A reflexive pronoun, as in (203), can also occur in the modifying clause. 


(203) ten teeniindsel pasaad ba muxaak has6 tshaak-ti 
RED REFL descent show.cv Top before 3MSG.REM.NOM taste-3sG 


‘The one who is able to prove his noble heritage may taste first? (B:SHI006) 


Some constructions that technically are relativisations with a preposed Con- 
verb clause are lexicalised to a large extent, and they function as standard pre- 
sentational constructions when new participants or places are introduced into 
a discourse. Note in (204) that the coreferential noun phrases in the main clause 
are indefinite. 


(204) muxaak zamanée ¢akaadhdm than-i ak  diis-a kaaker than-i 
before time.GEN Chakadham call-cv per village-opt Kakel  call-cv 
ak meées heensil-u de 
IDEF man stay.PFV-MSG PST 


‘Once there was, in a village called Chakadham, a man called Kakel: 
(B:FOR001) 


While most, if not all, of the exemplified relative clauses above are restrictive, 
the postposed modifying finite clause in 205 is clearly non-restrictive; it merely 
adds supplementary information about miis “man” (who, incidentally, is identi- 
fied with another, preposed, modifying thani-clause). 


(205) da ba habibulaxaan  thani mii§ de mar-i hin-u 
one ToP Habibullah.Khan QuoT man be.pstT die-cv be.PRS-MSG 


‘And one was a man named Habibullah Khan, who is dead now’ 
(A: ACR023-24) 
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14.6.4 Gapped relative clauses with a complementiser 


Sometimes in gapped relative clauses, a particle ga is used as a complementiser or 
relativiser, otherwise occurring as an indefinite (‘some’, ‘any’) or an adnominal 
interrogative (‘what’, ‘what kind of’) pronoun. This particle or word is invariable 
and thus is not coreferential with the modified NP. Instead it seems to merely 
mark the modifying clause vis-a-vis the main clause. Examples are given in (206)- 
(209). 

There does not seem to be any significant covariation between the presence of 
this marker and any particular position being relativised, although it possibly is 
used more readily (and maybe even non-optionally) when an oblique constituent 
is relativised, such as the location in (208) and (209). 


(206) aré inc-a  jhuliga hin-u eero miis=ee 
DIST bear-OBL on REL be.PRS-MSG DIST.MSG.NOM man=Q 
‘Is it the man who is sitting on the bear?’ (A:BEZ012) 

(207) mii dhii ga saat-éen-i eeni kuri ani butheé 
1sG.GEN daughter REL take.care.of-PRS-F PROX woman PROx all 
Saak-a — atil-a 
wood-PL bring.PFV-MPL 


‘This woman, who is taking care of my daughter, brought all this 
firewood’ (A:REQ17) 


(208) mda=ee tu ga _ bhes-i hin-a eeni ghoost-a 
1sG.NOM=CNJ 2SG.NOM REL sit.down-cv be.PRS-MPL PROX house-OBL 
iti 
inside 


‘In the house where you and J are sitting..’ (A: HUA014) 
(209) henrik de ga giia eerda rhala ba qilaa de 
Henrik put.cv REL go.PFV.PL there above Top fort be.pstT 
‘Above [the place] where you took Henrik, there was a fort? (A:CAV004) 


The position of ga is probably preverbal, but further investigation is needed to 
back up this observation. In (210), the modifying clause is postposed, and here 
ga occurs clause-initially. 


(210) ée kucuruga so wii jhuta thiil-u 
oh! dog = REL DEF.MSG.NOM water dirty do.PFV-MsG 
‘Tt must be the dog that has contaminated the water’ (A:PAS038) 
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In (211), the modifying string “who used to walk with the millstone’ seems 
to function simultaneously as a postposed non-restrictive relative clause to ‘the 
Dameli strong man’ and as a preposed restrictive relative-correlative clause to 
‘that (one) didn’t take up the challenge’. 


(211) so gidtucu paalawaan so yambadt ga ghin-i b-ii 
DEF.MSG.NOM Dameli.man strong.man DEF mill.stone REL take-cv go-3sG 
de ees6 na_ sandil-u mani 
PST 3MSG.REM.NOM NEG take.up.challenge.PFV-MSG HSAY 


‘The strong man of Damel, who used to walk with the millstone, appar- 
ently didn’t take up the challenge’ (A:MAH054) 


The modifying clause in (212), beginning with ga, takes as a whole the place of 
the transitive subject. Tentatively it is analysed as a (headless) internal relative 
clause. 


(212) bhunarii wée ga Sdali topa dit-i Saali khéel-i 
down.below.oBL in REL Shali downside give.prv-F Shali eat.PFv-F 
‘Down there, the one that caught Shali ate her’? (A:PAS059) 


14.6.5 Pronominal relative clauses 


Some data (213)—(215)) suggests the possibility of regular anaphoric (personal or 
demonstrative) pronouns being used in the modifying clause, whether preposed 
or postposed. The evidence, however, is too scanty to draw any definite conclu- 
sions. Suffice it to say that the positions being thus relativised are low on the ac- 
cessibility hierarchy (postpositional object and possessor, respectively), which is 
fully in line with typological predictions (Keenan 1985: 147-148; Andrews 2007a: 
226). On the other hand, we have examples of relativisation of recipient (199) as 
well as possessor (200) by gapping. 


(213) anu dhoor~ mii putr-a hanis the kitadb 
3MSG.PROX.NOM yesterday 1SG.GEN son-OBL 3SG.PROX.ACC to book 
dit-i has6 phoo 


give.PFV-F REM.MSG.NOM boy 


‘This is the boy who my son gave a book to yesterday’ (B: DHE5367) 
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(214) lawrdi thani zhadyhin-i  eetasii se yar-i the asim 
Lowari QouT place be.PRS-F 3SG.REM.GEN DEF peak-OBL to 1PL.ERG 
tas phedool-u 
3sG.ACC bring.PFV-MSG 
“We reached to the peak of a place called Lowari with him [lit: a place, 
named Lowari, to whose peak we brought him]? (A:GHA029) 


(215) asim so meée§ ghasijil-u baaztur-a phara 
1PL.ERG DEF.MSG.NOM man _be.caught.prv-Msc bazaar-oBL along 
so kunadk ba_atesée ghoost-a__ the phreyil-u 


DEF.MSG.NOM child TOP 3SG.REM.GEN house-OBL to send.PFV-MSG 


‘We sent the child to the house of the man who had been caught in the 
bazaar. (B:ANG018) 


Pronominals used in the modifying clause are otherwise, as we shall see, the 
normal case with so-called extraposed ki-constructions (see §14.6.7). 


14.6.6 Nominalisation and the use of participles 


A less-accessible noun phrase may be expressed through nominalisation, where- 
by a Verbal Noun becomes the possessor of the relativised entity. This seems to 
be especially common with time, location and means, as seen in (216)—(219). The 
genitive case of the Verbal Noun is only explicitly present in the B variety (-e), 
whereas the genitive has been levelled in A. 


(216) rhootasii-a jhambréerihar-ainii — waxt yhool-u ta 
morning-oBL bride take.away-VN time come.PFV-MSG SUB 


‘In the morning, at the time of taking the bride..’? (A:GHU010) 


(217) mda=the basés denii-e zhay-i so ma 
1sG.NOM=to reward give.INF-GEN place-OBL 3MSG.NOM 1sG.NOM 
mhaar-daan-u 
kill-pRs-MsG 
‘He is going to kill me instead of rewarding me [lit: in the place of giving 
a reward to me]. (B:DRB020) 


(218) bhiiru ur-ainii tartib ba eeré 

he.goat let.out-INF method Top DIST 

‘That is the method of letting out the male goat [to the female goats]: 
(A:KEE073) 
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(219) ma tu the yeer-i__— Siiti be  neeétir atanii-e baat 
1sG.NOM 2SG.NOM to cave-OBL inside go.cv game _ bring.INF-GEN word 
d-dam 
give-1sG 


‘Once we have got into the cave, I will tell you about the catching of 
game [lit: give the word of bringing game]. (B:FOY048) 


Less commonly, Perfective Participles may be used attributively, as in (220)- 
(222), and in those cases, the participials relativise the direct object. As an ad- 
ditional means of distinguishing the participle from the formally identical finite 
perfective verb, an explicit (but optional) participial marker (also referred to as 
an adjectiviser in this work), such as bhadu in (222), can be used. 


(220) phai teenii haat-am Ccoontéel-i rumiaal dit-i 
girl REFL hand-1ns embroider.pptc-F handkerchief give.PFv-F 
hin-i 
be.PRS-F 
‘The girl gave [him] a handkerchief, which she had embroidered herself? 
(A:SHY031) 
(221) xalk-iim saawad teér bhil-a qiseé 


people-PL.OBL MANIP passed become.PPTC-MPL story.PL 

thawool-a 

make.do.PFV-MPL 

‘He had the people tell him all that had happened’ (A:UXW057) 
(222) amzardi mur-u=bhadu — insaan na_ kha-dan-u 

lion die.PPTC-MSG=ADJ human.being NEG eat-PRS-MSG 

‘A lion doesn’t eat a human being that is dead’ (A:UNF012) 


A corresponding (headless) construction for relativising an agent subject is by 
using the Agentive Verbal Noun, as seen in (223). That, however, does not seem 
to be a very common strategy. 


(223) teewiz-i th-dat-u le peeriaan gad-i seeka-dat-u 
amulet-PL do-aG-MsG DIsT djinn.pL take.out-cv lead.out-AG-msG 
‘He was an expert in making amulets and providing deliverance from 
djinns. (A:HUA129) 


Alternatively, the present-tense verb is itself used without an overt head, as 
in (224). This has an implicit habituality read into it, whereas the corresponding 
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non-habitual meaning would have to be expressed with an explicit correlative 


head (225). 


(224) Saak-d at-dan-u Cliriit-u 
wood-pt bring-pRs-MsG be.delayed.pFV-MsG 
‘The person who [usually] brings the wood has been delayed’ (A: HLE3051) 


(225) Saak-ad at-dan-u eesd phoo Ciirtit-u 
wood-P1 bring-PRS-MSG REM.MSG.NOM boy _be.delayed.pFv-mMsG 
‘The boy who is bringing the wood has been delayed? (A:HLE3051) 


14.6.7 Extraposed ki-constructions 


The possibility of extraposing a modifying clause is facilitated by the particle or 
complementiser ki (see §14.5.1). The sentences in (226)-(228) are all elicited, and 
are thus not necessarily the most natural way of expressing these ideas. However, 
regarding them as a general indication of grammaticality, we can conclude that 
the construction works for a number of different positions. Note also that the 
emphatic or demonstrative pronoun is used in the main clause, whereas a non- 
emphatic anaphoric pronoun is used in the modifying ki-clause, although the 
latter is optional for the subject position. 


(226) ant eesd mis ki nti se kuri 
3MSG.PROX.NOM REM.MSG.NOM man COMP 3SG.PROX.OBL DEF woman 
mheeril-i 
kill pFv-F 


“This is the man who killed the woman’ (A:HLE2617) 

(227) anu eesd miis ki nisii ghoost-d 
3MSG.PROX.NOM REM.MSG.NOM man COMP 3SG.PROX.GEN house-OBL 
ma hin-u 
1sG.NOM be.PRS-MSG 
‘This is the man whose house I am [living] in? (A: HLE2618) 

(228) anu eesd miis ki = (nu) dhoor 
3MSG.PROX.NOM REM.MSG.NOM man COMP 3MSG.PROX.NOM yesterday 
yhool-u de 
come.PFV-MSG PST 
‘This is the man who came yesterday. (A:HLE2618) 
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It seems that the construction is particularly favoured in presentational dis- 
course, and a number of correlative expressions, belonging to various parts of 
speech (see below), can be linked to an extraposed ki-clause, expressing a variety 
of pragmatic- or discourse-related functions (some of them touched upon when 
discussing clauses with adverbial functions (§14.4) and complementation (§14.5)). 
In most cases, however, the ki-clause as a whole corresponds to the correlative 
in the main clause, rather than to a particular relative word in it. 


Nominal. ki-clauses that correlate to a nominal element in the main clause are 
primarily heavy-shifting, as can be seen in (229)-(231). 


(229) © stir-u khutu ba eetas the man-aan-a_ ki trok-i ¢éhéeli 
blind-msc knee TOP 38G.REM.ACC to say-PRS-MPL COMP weak-F goat 
trok-u — chaal 
weak-msc kid 

‘ “A blind knee” is what we call a goat or a goat kid which is weak? 
(A:PAS068) 

(230) tii eeré baat dit-i ki 
3SG.OBL DIST talk give.PFV-F COMP 
‘He said that... [lit: His gave this talk]’ (A:BEW003) 

(231) inci-e  xiaal haré bhil-i ki kardaru mda=the 
bear-GEN opinion DiIsT become.PFV-F COMP leopard 1sG.NOM=to 
utik-i de hin-u thani 
jump-cv give.cv be.PRS-MSG QUOT 
‘The bear thought that the leopard had attacked him’ (B:BEL320) 


Adjectival. ki-clauses that correlate to an adjectival element in the main clause 
express comparison or provide exemplification or specification. Some examples 
are given in (232)—(235). 


(232) anu miis eeti maldaar ki __nisii ghoost-a 
PROX.MSG.NOM man so.much wealthy CoMP 3sG.PROX.GEN house-OBL 
cailutii chiir bi lhayij-dan-u 
sparrow.GEN milk also be.found-pRs-msG 
‘This man is so rich that you even find sparrow’s milk in his house’ 
(A:DHN6691) 
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(233) dhrig-u ba eeti ki loomut-ii adaphaar tit phed-i 
tall-Msc Top such comp deodar.tree-GEN halfways until reach-cv 
hin-u 
be.PRS-MSG 


‘It was so tall that it reached halfway up a deodar tree’ (A: HUA076) 


(234) baazixdalak-a hateen-a hin-a ki se bakareeli 
a.few people-pt like.that-mPL be.PRS-MPL COMP 3PL.NOM shepherding 
th-dan-a 
do-PRS-MPL 


‘A few people are engaged in goat and shepherding. (B:DHN5263) 


(235) dak eeteen-u waxt yhool-u ki atshareet-a wée xdlak 
IDEF like.that-mMsc time come.PFV-MSG COMP Ashret-oBL in people 
bijéol-a __bhil-a 
several-MPL become.PFV-MPL 
‘This was the time when the population in Ashret had started to 
increase. (A:GHU001) 


Although not examples of relativisation in a strict sense, it should be noted 
that the same construction is used with clause adverbials (as has already been 
illustrated many times before). In (236) the ki-clause corresponds to a reason, 
and in (237) it serves as an explanation. 


(236) stun-a hatawuu_ pandee haans-aan-a ki __béeris-a 
pasture-oBL from.there for stay-PRS-MPL COMP summer-OBL 
suun-a bakaara xusan haans-éen-i Sidalo6 haans-aan-u 
pasture-oBL flock happy stay-prs-F coldness stay-PRS-MSG 
‘They stay in the high pasture, since their flock is happy there, where it 
is cold.” (B:DHN5266) 

(237) kareé eeré prugraam bhil-i pahurta eendaa th-adan-a_ ki 
when DIsT programme become.PFV-F after __ like.that do-pRs-MPL COMP 
théeba jhanii deés muqarar bh-aan-u 
then wedding.cen day fixing | become-pRs-MsG 
‘After that programme has taken place, then we do the following: we fix 
a day [for the wedding]’ (A:MAR072-3) 
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15.1 Introduction and overview 


Some of the more salient sentence modifications are presented in this chapter, 
especially those that are related to particular markers or constructional types. 
They include interrogative sentences, negation and switch-topicality. 


15.2 Interrogative sentences 


The two main types of interrogative sentences, polar and constituent interrog- 
atives (Konig & Siemund 2007: 290-303), are discussed and exemplified in the 
sections below. 


15.2.1 Polar interrogatives 


Polar interrogatives, or ‘yes/no’ questions, are formed by adding a sentence final 
particle ee (B aa) to a declarative sentence without any subsequent change in 
the word order. This sentence-final particle is accompanied by a slight rising 
intonation. Examples are shown in (1)-(3). 


(1) baastaar gal-itum=ee 
bedding throw-1sc=Q 
‘Should I spread out the bedding?’ (A: HLE2880) 
(2) bud-u=ee 
understand.PFv-MSG=Q 
‘Did you understand?’ (A:HLN2852) 
(3) tu chetruul-a_ the ba-yaan-u=aa 
2SG.NOM Chitral-oBL to go-PRS-MSG=Q 
‘Are you going to Chitral?’ (B:QAA001) 


The clitical nature of the particle is evident in that it attaches to the sentence- 
final word, regardless of its part of speech, and in a phonological sense becomes 
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part of that word; for instance a final vowel /a/ coalesces entirely with the particle. 
As an SOV language, the sentence normally ends in a verb, and therefore the 
particles attach to the verb, but that is not the case in most nominal sentences 
lacking an overt copula, as can be seen in (4)-(6). 


(4) ux-a dii_ khoojool-u ki tu insaan=ee 
camel-oBL from ask.PFV-MSG COMP 2SG.NOM human.being=Q 
‘He asked the camel, “Are you a man?”’ (A:KIN007) 

(5) ghoost-a sdor=ee (< sdor-a=ee) 
house-OBL whole.MPL-Q 
‘Is your family fine?’ (A:DHN3125) 

(6) 06 mées séer-i=ee 
o aunt.voc whole-F=Q 


‘Are you fine, auntie?’ (A:HLE2013) 


Apart from ordinary polar questions, there are at least two different ways of 
forming tag questions, one (7) with a sentence-final ga ‘what’ (see §15.2.2), and 
another (8) with nheé (possibly derived from the negation na and the question 
particle -ee). 


(7) so guum ga 
3SG.NOM go.PFV.MSG what 
‘He left, didn’t he?’ (A: HLE2776) 

(8) mii tu the maniit-u— nheé 
1sG.GEN 2SG.NOM to say.PFV-MSG TAG 
‘I told you, didn’t I?’ (A:QAM058) 


Alternative questions are expressed with ki na ‘or not’, as in (9), optionally 
with a repetition of the verb, as in (10). This, too, can be used as a tag question, 
as in (11). 


(9) tu the phedil-u kina 
2SG.NOM to arrive.PFV-MSG or NEG 
‘Did you receive it or not?’ (B:DHN5736) 
(10) hasé tohfa phedil-u kina phedil-u 
REM.NOM gift arrive.PFV-MSG or NEG arrive.PFV-MSG 
‘Did this gift arrive or not?’ (B:FLW817) 
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(11) bud-u kina 
understand.PFV-MSG or NEG 
“You understood, didn’t you? [lit: Did you understand or not?]’ (A:SHA033) 


15.2.2 Constituent interrogatives 


Constituent interrogatives, or parametric questions, are formed by replacing 
a questioned constituent with an indefinite-interrogative pronoun. Its position is 
usually immediately preverbal or (in the case of adnominal constituents) occurs 
in the phrase immediately preceding the verb. 

Palula has a rather large inventory of interrogative words that may replace 
various constituents. 


Questioning core constituents of the clause. Examples (12)—(14) illustrate the 
questioning of the nominative subject (kod ‘who’), the oblique (i.e., ergative) 
subject (kii ‘who’) and the accusative direct object (kaseé ‘whom’), respectively, 
when referring to human beings. 


(12) ma koo saat-tin 
1sG.NoM who.NoM look.after-3PL 
‘Who will look after me?’ (A:MAA018) 
(13) ani toobaak ma dit kit hir-i 
PROX rifle 1sG.NoM from who.oB1 take.PFV-F 
‘Who took the gun from me?’ (A:AYA018) 
(14) thii kaseé mheeril-u 
2sc.GEN who.acc kill.pFv-msc 
‘Who did you kill?’ (A: HLE2612) 


When questioning non-human (in particular inanimate) core constituents, gu- 
baa ‘what’ is used instead. As can be seen in (15)—(17), the form stays the same 
regardless of its syntactic role (although questioned inanimates only seem to ap- 
pear either as intransitive subjects in copular clauses or as direct objects in verbal 
clauses). 


(15) amzarée thii kaan-a_ wée gubda maniit-u 
lion.OBL 2SG.GEN ear-OBL in what say.PFV-MSG 
‘What did the lion whisper in your ear?’ (A:UNF015) 
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(16) inda mii bakaara gubda kh-oon 
here 1sc.GEN flock what eat-3PL 
‘What would my flock eat here?’ (A:SHY019) 
(17) thii sis-a jhuli ba gubda hin-u 
2SG.GEN head-oBL on Top what be.pRs-MsG 
‘What have you got on your head?’ (A:KAT099) 


Questioning postpositional constituents of the clause. For questioning post- 
positional human constituents, as in (18)-(20), the accusative form kaseé (the 
same as the direct object form) is used. 


(18) tu ani kitaab kaseé _ the dit-i 
2SG.NOM PROX book who.acc to give.PFV-F 


‘Who did you give this book to?’ (A: HLE2613) 
(19) thii kaseé dii_ anzayil-u de 

2sG.GEN who.acc from send.PFV-MSG PST 

‘Through whom did you send [it]?’ (B:FLW817) 
(20) tu kaseé — sangi yhéol-u 

2SG.NOM who.acc with come.PFV-MSG 

‘Who did you come together with?’ (A:QAM055) 


Postpositional or non-core inanimate constituents can also be questioned, as 
in (21)-(22), again using gubaa ‘what’, supplied with any case inflection required 
by the postposition in question. 

(21) anu bel gubda-ii sads_ bhe hin-u 
PROX.NOM.MSG spade what-GEN whole become.cv be.PRS-MsG 
‘From what [material] was this spade made?’ (B:DHE5527) 

(22) anu gubda-ii pandee saas_ bhe hin-u 
PROX.MSG.NOM what-GEN for — whole become.cv be.PRS-MsG 
‘For what [purpose] was this made?’ (B:DHE5532) 


Questioning constituents of the noun phrase. Various modifiers of a noun 
can be questioned, such as a possessor: kasii (B kasée) ‘whose’ (23); a cardinal 
numeral or quantifier: kati ‘how many, how much’ (24); an ordinal numeral: 
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katima ‘in which’ (25); an adjective kateenu ‘what kind of (person)’ (26) (adjecti- 
vally inflected) or ga ‘what kind of (thing)’ (27); and a determiner khayu ‘which, 
what’ (28) (demonstratively inflected) or khayt aak/khayaak ‘which one’ (29). 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


ani kasée ziaarat-i thani 
3PL.PROX.NOM whose shrine-PL QUOT 


‘Whose graves are these?’ (B:FOR026) 

thii kati kunaak-a hin-a 

2sG.GEN how.much child-pt_ be.pRs-MpPL 

‘How many children do you have?’ (A:DHN2012) 

tu katima (hin-u) 

2SG.NOM in.which be.PpRs-MsG 

‘In which class are you?’ (A:HLE2789) 

rootaa kateen-t mii§ ga rang-ti miis 

Rota what.kind-Msc man what.kind colour-GEN man 

‘What kind of man is Rota, and of what complexion?’ (A:BEZ052) 

ga haal hin-i 

what.kind condition be.pRs-F 

‘How are you doing? [lit: what position is there]?’ (A:CHN070110) 
baaéaa so miis bulad-i_ —khoojool-u- ki ~—sttu mii 
king DEF.NOM.MSG man call.for-cv ask.PFV-MSG COMP 2SG.NOM 1SG.GEN 
baaéai_ khay-i zhady ghin-aan-u 

kingdom which-F place take-pRs-mMsG 

‘The king called for the man and asked him, “Which place in my kingdom 
do you want?” (A:UXW052) 

lanaam majit khaydak ziadat taaqatwar thani 

3PL.DISTACC among which.one most powerful QouT 

‘Which one of them is the strongest?’ (A:NOR002) 


While the interrogative words exemplified above function attributively and 
occur before the noun they modify, predicatively functioning modifiers being 
questioned occur immediately preverbally, as can be seen in (30)-(32). Note that 
predicatively used kateeni corresponds to attributively used ga and kateeni alike. 
In (31), an additional adjectival interrogative katiiti is exemplified, questioning 


the size of an inanimate noun. 
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(30) mii aa ilaqaa-i biud-ikuri ti khoojool-u ki = ani kakarii 
1SG.GEN IDEF area-OBL old-F_ woman from ask.PFV-MSG COMP PROX skull 
kasti thani 
whose QUOT 
‘lasked an old woman from the area, “Whose is this skull?”’ (A:WOM459) 

(31) thii kitaab kattit-i hin-i 
2sG.GEN book how.big be.PRS-MPL 
‘How big is your book?’ (B:DHE5521) 


(32) raa moosim kateen-i 
there weather what.kind-F 
‘What is the weather like over there?’ (A:CHN070104) 


A rather non-specific kanda ‘what, like what’ is used to question a predicate 
phrase (see also below), nominal or adjectival, in (33)—(36). It may also be inter- 
preted as questioning the host position of conjunct verbs (especially those with 


the- ‘do’). 


(33) tipa ba ma kanda_ bh-tium 
now TOoP 1sG.NoM like.what become-1scG 
‘What will now happen to me? [lit: Like what will I become now?]’ 
(A:MAA017) 

(34) nagarjuti yhéel-i tas dii_ khoojool-u  kanda_ bhil-i 
Nagarjuti come.PFV-F 3sc.acc from ask.prv- Msc like.what become.PFV-F 


“When Nagarjuti came, he asked her, “What happened [to you]?”’ 
(A:MAB029) 
(35) tii maniit-u ki __—sitipa kanda_ th-iia 
3SG.OBL Say.PFV-MSG COMP now like.what do-1PL 
‘He said, “What shall we do now?” (A:BEZ118) 
(36) anu phoo kanada_ bh-aan-u 
PROX.MSG.NOM boy like.what become-PRs-MsG 
‘How is this boy [feeling]?’ (B:DHE4743) 


Questioning adverbials. Various types of adverbials can be questioned using 
indefinite-interrogative words. 

For questioning temporal and local adverbials, kareé ‘when’ and géo (B giiu) 
‘where’ respectively are used, as in (37) and (38). 
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(37) kareé ukhaat-u 
when come.up.PFV-MSG 


‘When did you come [from down-country]?’ (A:HLN2850) 


(38) thii ghodst g6o —hin-u 
2sG.GEN house where be.PRS-MsG 
“Where do you live [lit: where is your house]?’ (A:DHE3144) 


As goo only codes location per se, goal and source need to be specified by post- 
positions and case, géo=the (B guu=the) ‘to where’ (39) and gooii or gooii thii (B 
guue thii) ‘from where’ (40)-(41). For questioning the goal an alternative distinct 
indefinite-interrogative adverb, kii (in B kési) ‘whither’ is often used, as in (42). 


(39) gdo=the bi-dan-u 
where=to go-PRS-MSG 
‘Where are you going?’ (A:HLE2452) 

(40) tu goo-ii 
2SG.NOM where-GEN 
‘Where are you from?’ (A:DHE3143) 

(41) uth-i maniit-u hin-u ki ée Ihéndu = goo-ii thii 
stand.up-Cv say.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG COMP 0 bald.one where-GEN from 
yhool-u 
come.PFV-MSG 


‘Having stood up, he said, “O bald one, where did you come from?”’ 
(A:KAT030) 


(42) inc-a maniit-u _—hin-u ki éethéndu_ kt bi-dan-u 
bear-OBL say.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG COMP 0 bald.one whither go-pRs-MsG 
‘The bear said, “O bald one, where are you going?”’ (A:KAT020) 


Adverbials corresponding to clauses, rather than to single adverbs or adverbial 
phrases, can be questioned by e.g., keé ‘why’, as in (43), and kanda=bhe/=the ‘how, 
by what means’ (see §8.1.4), (44)-(45). Note that kanda=bhe, which consists of 
kanda ‘like what’ and the converb of the verbaliser bhe- ‘become’, is used in 
intransitive clauses, and kanda=the, which is kanda and the verbaliser the- ‘do’, 
is used in transitive clauses. 


(43) kuri ma dii_ khoojool-u ki keé ru-dan-u _thaniit-u ta 
wife 1sc.Nom from ask.PFV-MSG COMP why cry-PRS-MSG say.PFV-MSG SUB 
‘My wife asked me, “Why are you crying?” (A:HUA101) 
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(44) tu ateen-u takra inc-a dii ma kanda=bhe 
2SG.NOM such-MscG strong bear-oBL from 1sG.NoM like.what=become.cv 
udhiiw-um? 
flee-1sc 
‘How can I flee from a strong bear like you?’ (A:KAT136) 

(45) thii baabu tu kanda=the saat-ii de 
2sG.GEN father 2sc.NoM like.what=do.cv take.care.of-3sG PST 


‘How did your father care for you?’ (A:MAA019) 


15.2.3 Subordinate interrogative clauses 


As described in Chapter 14, indirect discourse is extremely limited in the lan- 
guage. There is subsequently no category of subordinate or indirect questions 
clearly distinct from direct questions. When questions occur in reported speech 
or reported perception, they always appear as if uttered by the quoted speaker 
or experiencer, as in (46). 


(46) so insaan bulad-iim b-ii de paand-a pharé ki 
DEF.MSG.NOM human.being search-cPRD go-3sc PsT path-oBL along COMP 
so insaadn kateen-u Say hin-u 


DEF.MSG.NOM human.being what.kind-msc thing be.pRs-mMsG 

‘He left in search of that man along the road to find out what sort of thing 
he was [lit: He left to search the man along the the road: What kind of 
thing is that man?]’ (A:KIN004) 


15.2.4 Interrogatives in exclamative use 


Some sentences that essentially are interrogative sentences in form may also be 
used in an exclamative function, with or without special interjections utterance- 
initially. Some examples are provided in (47)-(50). 


(47) dun-aat-u bhil-u hin-u ki ani ba 
think-ac-mMsc become.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG COMP 3FSG.PROX.NOM COMP 
kateen-i juand 
what.kind-r life 
‘He started thinking, “What a life!” ’ (A:KAT057) 
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(48) nu ba_ kati uthdaal-u taapar 
3MSG.PROX.NOM TOP how.much high-msc hill 


“What a high hill!’ (A:HLE3117) 
(49) oho6 nis keé phootool-u 
oh 3sG.PROXx.ACC why break.PFV-MsG 
‘Oh, why did you break it?!’ (A:HLE3118) 
(50) aré danc-a kateen-a paak-a_ hin=ee 
DIST raspberry-PL that.kind-mpL ripe-MPL be.PRS-MPL=Q 


‘Haven't these raspberries ripened nicely!’ (A:KAT131) 


15.3 Negation 


The main strategy for negation is by means of a separate and invariable negative 
particle, na. 


15.3.1 Basic sentence negation 


The pragmatically unmarked position of the negative particle is preverbal, as is 
evident from (51)-(53), regardless of the TMA categories reflected in the predi- 
cate. 


(51) amzardi mur-u=bhaau insaan na_ kha-aan-u 
lion die.PPTC-MSG-ADJ human.being NEG eat-PRS-MSG 
‘A lion doesn’t eat a human being that has died? (A:UNF012) 
(52) phoédna_ whaat-u 
boy NEG come.down.PFV-MSG 
“The boy didn’t come back down’ (A:SHY040) 
(53) be musibat-ii waxt-ii akaaduina urigal-iia 
1pL.NOM trouble-GEN time-GEN RECP _—_—NEG abandon-1P1 
“We will not abandon one another in times of trouble’ (A:UNF004) 


Also when there is an auxiliary verb present, as in the periphrastically ex- 
pressed TMA categories, the negative particle precedes the main verb. This can 
be seen in examples (54) and (55). 
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(54) mustuk-a xdlak-a_ dhii-a dii na _ khooj-don de 
of.past-MPL people-pL daughter-oBt from NEG ask-3PL PST 
‘People in the old days were not asking their daughter [who she wanted to 
marry]. (A:MAR018) 
(55) asim tu na buladil-u _hin-u 
1PL.ERG 2SG.NOM NEG Call.pFv-MsG be.PRS-MSG 
‘We have not called you,’ (A:GHU030) 


This is also true of passives (56) and non-finite verb forms (57). 


(56) thupiik-am jenii-e karaaruna khanijil-u 
gun-INs _ fire.vN-GEN leopard NEG be.hit.PpFv-MsG 
‘The leopard was not hit by the gunfire’ (B:CLE355) 


(57) ma tu na khaa_ kaseé the ur-éen-i 
1sG.NOM 2SG.NOM NEG eat.cv some.acc to let.out-PRS-F 


‘If I don’t eat you, I will give you [lit: let you out] to someone else’ 
(A:KAT014) 


Predicate noun phrases without an overt copula are negated by the negative 
particle alone, thus occurring clause-finally, as seen in (58) and (59). 


(58) anu mii bhariiw na 
3MSG.PROX.NOM 1sG.GEN husband NEG 
‘This one is not my husband’ (A:WOM646) 


(59) Suy na 
good NEG 
‘That’s not good? (B:ANGO15) 


As for the position being strictly preverbal or being before the entire verbal 
group, the data shows some variability. 

With the modality verb bha- ‘be able to’, the negative particle almost always 
precedes the modal as well as the main verb, as in (60)-(61). 


(60) dui ta  gatil-u aak daaku-aan-6om-ii qilad tii na 
other CNTR win.PFV-MSG IDEF robber-PL-OBL-GEN fort 3SG.OBL NEG 
gataa_ bhool-u 
win.INF be.able.to.PFV-MSG 


“When he had won everything else, there was a den of thieves that he 
could not capture’ (A:PIR008) 
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(61) tanii bdaba_ tu na khaai_ bh-oon 
3PL.GEN father.PL 2SG.NOM NEG eat.INF be.able.to-3PL 


‘Not even their fathers will be able to eat you’ (A:KAT074) 


However, there are occasional exceptions, as example (62) shows, where the 
negative particle occurs between the modal and the main verb. 


(62) patraak nikhai na bhaam 
back _ get.out.1nF NEG be.able.to.1sc 


‘I won’t be able to get back out [of the well]? (B:FOX006) 


With conjunct verbs there is even more variability. Although in most cases 
the negative particle occurs right before the main verb and after the host ele- 
ment, there are some (incorporating) conjuncts where the negative particle oc- 
curs sometimes before the whole conjunct, (63)/(65), sometimes between the host 
element and the inflected verb, (64)/(66). Further research may reveal certain con- 
ditions, pragmatic or of some other kind, that must be met for each to occur. 


(63) ma na ting bhil-u 
1sG.NOM NEG challenged become.PFv-MsG 
‘Icould not stand up against him? (A:HUA108) 
(64) nis the koé ting na bh-dan-a 
3SG.PROX.ACC to anybody challenged NEG become-PRS-MPL 
‘Nobody could stand up against him? (A:JAN062) 
(65) karaaruasée baat na kan th-ii asaam ghas-i ba kh-tu 
leopard 1PL.GEN word NEG HOST do-3sc 1PL.Acc catch-cv ToP eat-3sc 


‘The leopard will not listen to us; instead he will catch us and eat us’ 
(B:FOY031) 


(66) xu eesé waxt-ii peeyambar hazrat iliads aleehisalaam-ii 
but REM time-GEN prophet lord _ Elijah peace.be.upon.him-GEN 
beet-i kdadanna th-ii de 
word-PL HOST NEG do-3sG PST 
‘But he did not heed the words of Lord Elijah, PBUH, the prophet of the 
time. (A:ABO011) 


Although it was stated at the beginning of this section that the negative parti- 
cle is invariable, it may nevertheless fuse phonologically with an adjacent mor- 
pheme, such as with the present-tense form of the copula (na hinu > ndinu etc., 
in B nahinu), as in example (67). 
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(67) yéei  uth-i angaa bhe dach-ii ta kunadak 
mother stand.up-cv conscious become.cv look-3sc sus child 
ndin-u darak ndin-i inda dit-i eeraa 
NEG.be.PRS-MSG appearance NEG.be.PRS-F here give.PFV-F there 
dit-i 
give.PFV-F 


‘The mother woke up and could not see the child or any sign of him 
whereever she turned. (A:BRE007) 


Variations resulting from referential and pragmatic factors are discussed in the 
following sections. 


15.3.2 Negative pronouns/particles 


Negation is generally not ‘permeable’ (Ramat 2006: 563), ie., a negative mor- 
pheme occurs only once in a negated clause, as in (68)-(70). 


(68) tanim ga _ na ladd-u 
3PL.ERG what NEG find.PFV-MsG 
‘They didn’t find anything’ (A:DRA003) 
(69) duu oostaaz-aan hin-a dui ga na bh-aan-u 
two teacher-PL be.pRs-MPL other what NEG become-PRsS-MSG 
‘There are [only] two teachers, nobody/nothing else’ (A:OUR017) 
(70) mii yaar-ti ga xabaar ndin-i=ee 
1sG.GEN friend-GEN what.kind news NEG.be.PRS-F=Q 
‘Is there no news of my friend?’ (A:SHY047) 


The pronoun ga belongs to a set of indefinite-interrogative pronouns and is 
in itself neutral (rather than negative). It could, however, be argued that the 
combination ga na phonologically is one word, as occurring in (68) and (69), and 
as such constitutes a negative pronoun. In any case we have only one morpheme 
with a clearly negative semantics in sentences like these. 

The possible emergence of a set of negative pronouns is even more obvious 
with combinations indefinite-interrogative pronoun + bi ‘also’ + na, as in exam- 
ples (71)-(73). Neither do these “negative compounds” occur with an addition- 
ally negated verb; instead the entire predication lies in the scope of this negative 
pronoun, itself in preverbal position in the clause. Probably the morpheme bi 
contributes an added emphasis to the negation, approximately corresponding to 
‘at all, else’. 
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(71) katamus-a ga=bi=na khool-u hin-u 
Katamosh-osL what=also=NEG eat.PFV-MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘Katamosh ate nothing’ (A:KAT065) 

(72) aaxeerii waxt-ii tas sangi kod=bi=na_ _heensil-a de 
last time-GEN 3sc.acc with who=also=NEG stay.PFV-MPL PST 
‘In the end there was nobody along with him? (A:ABO022) 

(73) tu dii ma goo=bi=na lhéest-i 
2sG.NOM from 1sG.NOM where=also=NEG escape.PFV-F 
‘Nowhere am I safe from you. (A:PAS126) 


A marginal case where double negation may be argued to occur is when a par- 
ticle hij ‘at all’ (derived from Persian or Pashto where it has a clearly negative 
value) is added to the indefinite-interrogative ga in a negated clause, such as in 
(74) and (75). We may on the other hand say that it is used in a way very similar 
to bi, thus primarily adding emphasis to the already negative expression. 


(74) hij ga xabaarndin-i 
at.all what news NEG.be.PRS-F 
“There is no news at all’ (A:SHY049) 
(75) hig ga  maalumadt na bDhil-i 
at.all what information NEG become.PFV-F 
‘She didn’t get any information at all’ (A:BRE008) 


15.3.3 The scope of negation 


Negation of subunits. In the examples, so far, the entire predicate lies in the 
scope of the negation. But it is also possible to negate only a phrase or a subunit 
of a clause, as in (76)—(78). Here, however, the negated unit is especially marked 
or extraposed, and the negation does not occur in the “regular” immediately pre- 
verbal position, and therefore the scope of the negation has to be interpreted as 
narrowed down. 


(76) guum taa the root-a dees-ad na root-a guum 
go.PFV.MSG there to night-oBL day-oBL NEG night-OBL go.PFV.MSG 
‘He went there, during the night, not during the day. (A:PIR015-7) 
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(77) daaku-aan-6om-ii qilaa jhuli tandar  dit-u xu ée iskandar 
robber-PL-OBL-GEN fort on thunder give.prv-mMsc but 0 Alexander 
thii dusii ba na 
2SG.GEN direction.GEN TOP NEG 
‘A thunder fell on the den of thieves, but not from you, o Alexander’ 
(A:PIR045-6) 


(78) eetas matil-u seenta tasii bi ghiir bh-aan-u 
3SG.REM.ACC churn.PFV-MSG CONDH 38G.GEN also ghee become-PRS-MsG 
xu na aksar dhruus-aan-a 
but NEG often sip-PRS-MPL 


‘If that [liquid] is churned, it becomes ghee, but often that is not done, and 
[people actually] drink it’ (A:KEE041-2) 


The exact nature of and the mechanisms available for negating subunits is 
an area needing further research. 


Negation in complex constructions. With one complex construction involv- 
ing the modal bha- ‘be able to’, already touched upon briefly above (see examples 
(60)—-(62)), we observed that the negative particle tends to precede both the com- 
plement-taking verb and the infinitival complement. This underlines the high de- 
gree of clause integration pointed out in §14.5.2. Although it is in fact the ability 
that is negated, the negation occurs closest to what is formally the subordinate 
verb, and it is not even possible to negate the subordinate verb only. 

In other complex constructions, with a Verbal Noun in the complement and 
where the bond is not quite so tight between the complement-taking predicate 
and the verbal element of the complement, it is obvious that either of the two 
clauses can be negated, either that coded by the matrix verb, as in (79) and (80), 
or the one coded by the Verbal Noun, as in (81) and (82). 


(79) heewand-a tanadm the akaadti pas-ainii naawas na_ de 
winter-OBL 3PL.ACC to RECP see-vN difficult NEG be.psT 


‘During the winter, it was not difficult for them to meet. (A:SHY006) 

(80) uchi ba se ¢uti-m-e  zariia badndiso bat huntraak 
lift.up.cV TOP DEF paw-PL-GEN means by DEF.MSG.NOM stone upward. 
chugal-dan-u se kuuk-a se mut-d bhes-anii the na _ ur-dan-u 
hurl-PRS-MSG DEF crow-PL DEF tree-OBL sit.down-vN to NEG let-PRS-MSG 
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mhads khainii the na__ur-dan-u 

meat eat.vN to NEG let-PRS-MsG 

‘After picking them up, it was throwing the stones with the help of its 
paws, not allowing the crows to sit in the tree, not allowing them to eat 
the meat. (B:SHB752-6) 

(81) qaburee faristeém dunia-i wée xudad-ii hikum na man-ainii 
in.grave angel.PL.oBL world-oBL in God-GEN order NEG say-VN 
waja jhuli tas biid-u = ziaat_goor-ii azaab dit-i 
cause on 3SG.ACC very-MSG much grave-GEN punishment give.PFV-F 
‘In the grave the angels punished him severely for not obeying God’s com- 
mands. (A:ABO026) 

(82) C¢héelina Git-anii jhuli ghrast-ii iskaar bhil-i 
goat NEG think-vNon_ wolf-GEN prey become.PFV-F 
‘Because of not thinking [clearly], the goat fell prey to the wolf? (B:FOX034) 


As far as Conditional constructions are concerned, I only have clear examples 
of the ‘if’-clause being negated, as in (83), in which case the negative particle 
occurs immediately preverbally. 


(83)  thii ninaam na pheduul-a heentd qeaamatée-e _—dees-a 
2SG.GEN 3PL.PROX.ACC NEG take.PFV-MPL CONDL judgement-GEN day-OBL 
ma tu dii khooj-aam 
1sG.NOM 28G.NOM from ask-1sG 
‘If you don’t take these [to her], I will ask you on the day of judgment. 
(B:FLW800) 


In a number of coordinate constructions where one or more elements are 
negated, the negative particle does not occur in preverbal position, but instead 
appears in more or less fixed positions according to the particular construction 
in question, including sentence-finally in postsection constructions (see §14.2.2) 
and clause (or phrase) initially or as parts of the strings bina...bi na and na ta...na 
ba in rejection constructions (see §14.2.4). 


15.3.4 The pragmatics of negation 


A couple of observations on the pragmatics of negation should be pointed out in 
particular. 
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The first concerns possessive negation. Just as one main strategy of expressing 
possession is by means of an existential construction, the negated counterpart is 
in the form of a denial of existence, whether alienable as in (84) or inalienable as 
in (85). 


(84) ma dii_ paiseé  nahin-a 

1sG.NOM from money.PL NEG.be.PRS-MPL 

‘T don’t have any money [lit: Money is not from me]. (B:ANG008) 
(85) lesée putr-a na_heensil-a de 

3SG.DIST.GEN SOn-PL NEG stay.PFV-MPL PST 


‘He had no sons [lit: His sons were not]. (B:FOR003) 


Such a possessive clause can also, as in (86), include an indefinite-interrogative 
pronoun. 


(86)  tasti ba ga wasad  na_sheensil-u 
3SG.GEN TOP what.kind capacity NEG stay.PFV-MSG 


‘He had no strength [lit: His any capacity was not]? (A:GHA017) 


The other comment concerns so-called Obligative constructions. The positive 
(non-negated) Obligative codes necessity or obligation (see §10.2.3), especially 
with transitive verbs. The obligative verb form negated, however, has a primarily 
prohibitive reading, corresponding to ‘it is not advisable, one should not, one 
should avoid’. This is particularly the case with transitive verbs, as in (87) and 
(88), whereas a negated intransitive Obligative (89) can imply non-ability. 


(87) khaaé-u kraam kunaak-ii maxadusi wée na_ th-eendeéu 

bad-msc work child-GEN front.of in NEG do-OBLG 

‘One should not display bad manners in front of children’ (A:SMO024) 
(88) anu phoo axsaa nis ghoost-a_ thena 

PROX.MSG.NOM boy dirty 3sG.PROX.ACC house-OBL to NEG 

har-eendeéu 

take.away-OBLG 

‘This boy is dirty; he should not be brought into the house’ (A:Q6.09.16) 
(89) so na yh-eendeéu 

3MSG.NOM NEG come-OBLG 

‘He was not able to come’ (A:Q6.12.02) 
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A simple denial of an obligation, on the other hand, is expressed by other con- 
structions, such as those in (90) and (91). 


(90) muniir-ii gdad-u ghoost sam-ainii ga  zarurat  ndin-i 
Munir-cEn big-msc house build-vn some necessity NEG.be.PRS-F 
“Munir does not have to build a big house [contrary to the obligation that 
he first assumed he was under]. (A:CHE080304) 


(91) tasti bhréo peexawur-a the bii de ta so ba na 
3MSG.GEN brother Peshawar-OBL to go.3SG PST SUB 3MSG.NOM TOP NEG 
guum 
g0.PFV.MSG 


‘Since his brother was going to Peshawar, he didn’t go [ie., it was not 
necessary any longer]? (A:CHE080304) 


15.3.5 Prohibitive negation 


As was mentioned in §10.2.1, there is no prohibitive category morphologically 
distinct from the Imperative. Instead prohibitive negation is formed by the same 
means as indicative negation, i.e., by the imperative verb form being immediately 
preceded by the negative particle na, as shown in (92) and (93). 


(92) teenti kunaak anu gisum na_ bhanjé 
REFL child PROX.MSG.NOM kind NEG beat.IMP.sG 
‘Don’t beat your own child like this!’ (B: ANG015) 


(93) éeinc ma tipa na kha 
o bear 1sG.NOM now NEG eat.IMP.SG 
‘O bear, don’t eat me now!’ (A:KAT023) 


15.4 Switch-topicality 


Although pragmatic- and discourse-related functions are only marginally part of 
this work, at least one very frequently occurring particle, ba, which has a rather 
wide scope, will need some brief and tentative comments. 

We have already come across ba as it occurs together with another particle, ta, 
in coordinate contrasting or adversative expressions (see §14.2.1), but it also oc- 
curs alone as an expression of topicality or emphasis. While a clearly identifiable 
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or recently referred to subject (with its expected topicality) normally is not par- 
ticularly marked for topicality, it seems most other entities need to be identified 
as such by the specific postposed switch-topic (Andrews 2007b: 149) marker ba. 

In example (94), the subject of the first sentence is a particular witch; then 
in the next sentence the man Pashambi, who, as the main character of this his- 
torical account, has been previously introduced but not recently referred to, is 
reintroduced as the topic noun phrase and is thus marked with the switch-topic 
marker ba. 


(94) tuc-a_ se be heensil-i hin-i pasambeé ba bakaara 
Uch-oBL 3FSG.NOM go.CVv stay.PFV-F be.pRS-F Pashambi_ top flock 
ghin-i uuc-a the guum hin-u 
take-cv Uch-oBL to go.PFV.MSG be.PRS-MSG 
‘She had gone to live in Uch. [Now it so happened that] Pashambi was 
going with his flock to Uch’ (A:PAS113-4) 


Many times when using the marker ba, an explicit contrast with an immedi- 
ately preceding subject is obtained, as in (95) and (96), which is not very different 
from the use of ‘while’ or ‘however’/‘though’ in English. 


(95) mii ghoost lookuri hin-u iskuul ba asii kaneeghaa hin-i 
1sG.GEN house Lokuri be.prs-msc school Top 1PL.GEN Kanegha _ be.PRS-F 


“My house is in Lokuri, while our school is in Kanegha’ (A:OUR004) 


(96) tus aakaak loorii-a at-6oi ine ba katamus-a the dol 
2PL.NOM one.each bowl-Pt bring-1mp.PL bear TOP Katamosh-oB1 to watch 
bh-ii 
become-3sc 


‘Go and get a bowl each! The bear, though, will stay here and watch Kata- 
mosh. (A:KAT125-6) 


Sometimes, although still being a contrast of sorts, ba serves primarily as a sig- 
nal that similar-looking or otherwise somehow related topics are non-identical, 
for instance in lists, as the ones in (97) and (98), or genealogical accounts, as in 
(99). 


(97) kod ba paiseé  d-dan-a ko6 ba _ toobaak d-aan-a koo ba 
who TOP money.PL give-PRS-MPL who TOP gun __ give-PRS-MPL who TOP 
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(99) 
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teép d-dan-a 

tape.recorder give-PRS-MPL 

‘Some give money, others give guns, others tape-recorders. (A:MAR091-3) 
tus hakim-i butheé putr-@ mhaar-tuy-a tes bi mheer-i 
2PL.NOM ruler-GEN all son-PL kill-tmp.pL-Q 3sc.acc also kill-cv 
kuriina ba ghas-i ukaal-tuy=a ghoost-dam ba angaar 
woman.PL Top take-cv bring.up-IMP.PL=Q house-PL.OBL TOP fire 
saa-wuuy=a 

put.on-IMP.PL=Q 

‘Kill all of the ruler’s sons, kill him, [then] take all the women up here, 
and [then] set their houses on fire!’ (B:ATI033-6) 

mii noo aaxuunseéd mii baabii noo ba gulseéd 
1sG.GEN name Akhund.Seyd 1sc.cEN father.GEN name Top Gul.Seyd 

mii doéodii noo ba yulaamseedmalak 

1sG.GEN grandfather.GEN name Tor Ghulam.Seyd.Malak 
yulaamseedmalak-ii bdaabii noo ba _ sahibjii... 
Ghulam.Seyd.Malak-GEn father.GEN name Top Sahib Jee 

‘My name is Akhund Seyd, my father’s name was Gul Seyd, my 
grandfather’s name was Ghulam Seyd Malak, and Ghulam Seyd Malak’s 
father’s name was Sahib Jee..? (A:ASH019-20) 


This particle, along with its topic-switching function, may also be seen as a de- 
vice for signalling natural continuity, ‘and then... and then’, itself having a con- 
junctive function, connecting one piece of discourse with the next, which is ob- 
vious when looking at example (100). 


(100) 


tarkadn teentithe bheéns gal-ii rhala bheens-a jhuli 
carpenter REFL do.cv main.beam put.in-3sc on.top main.beam-oBL on 
ba ¢éaurats gal-ii €aurats-i jhuliba bhit-a — gal-ii 

TOP cross.beam put.in-3sc cross.beam-oBL on __ Top plank-p1 put.in-3sc 


‘The carpenter himself puts up the main beam, and then on top of the 
main beam he puts in the cross-beams, and then on the cross-beams he 
puts in planks’ (A: HOW016-7) 


If not explicitly contrasted with any particular or easily definable entity in the 
preceding utterances, the reading is rather one of special emphasis put on the 
phrase thus marked by ba in (101)-(104), sometimes corresponding to English 
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‘as for’, other times corresponding to what would be intonationally signalled as 
somehow outstanding. Example (105) may be described as a cleft construction, 
where ba marks focus that precedes the background. 


(101) ma ba gaad-u zuaan mii§s de 
1sG.NOM TOP grown-MSG young man be.PsT 
‘As for me, I was a strong young man.’ (A:PAS004) 
(102) tu ba_ kanda=the las sangi mhaala_ ghas-aan-u 
2sG.NOM ToP like.what=do.cv 3sc.pDIsT.acc with wrestling take-PRs-MsG 
‘How can you wrestle with him?’ (A:MAH060) 
(103) neeciir ba eesé waxt-ii  biid-i 
hunting TOP REM time-GEN much-F 
‘As for hunting, there was a lot of it in those days’ (A: HUA046) 
(104) ani ba kateen-i  juand 
3FSG.PROX.NOM TOP what.kind-F life 
‘What a life this is!’ (A:KAT057) 
(105) khdaé-akradam-a dii_ ba teenii zaan bac th-eendeéu 
bad-oBL work-osi from ToP REFL self safe do-oBLG 


‘Bad manners [in particular] is what you must avoid? (A:SMO023) 


This can be used also in questioning about the general whereabouts of a par- 
ticular person, as in (106). 


(106) o mées katamus ba 
o aunt.voc Katamosh Top 
‘O auntie, what about Katamosh?’ (A:KAT112) 


Sometimes, it is difficult to see exactly what ba does other than signal a switch 
in referentiality. That can be seen in how the entity pronominally referred to by 
the first tasii ‘his’ is not the same as that referred to by the second tasii ‘his’ in 
example (107). 


(107)  tasii aak putr de yaazisamadxaan ba _tasii noo de 
3SG.GEN IDEF son be.pst Ghazi.Samad.Khan Top 3sG.GEN name be.PsT 


‘He had a son whose name was Ghazi Samad Khan’ (A:GHA004) 


A topic-marked entity, as in (108) and (109), can also be further expanded in 
an extraposed ki-construction. 
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15.4 Switch-topicality 


(108) mii Sijra ba eeteen-u kis mii putr-ii noo 
1sG.GEN line Top like.this-MsG COMP 1sG.GEN son-GEN name 
umarseéd... 
Umar Said 
‘As for my line, it looks like this: My son’s name is Umar Said..’ 
(A:ASH019) 

(109) pas-ainii dastura ba eeré ki phoo-ii ghoost-ii_ tarapii 


see-VN custom TOP DIST.NOM COMP boy-GEN house-GEN direction 
tasii axpul-adnkuriina miis-a teeniise bhooy 

3SG.GEN relative-PL woman.PL man-PL REFL DEF daughter.in.law 
pas-ainii the bi-dan-a 

see-VN tO g0-PRS-MPL 

‘The custom of bride-inspection, then, is the following: The relatives, 


men and women from the boy’s house, go there, to see their daughter-in 
law. (A:MAR104) 


Apart from the cross-referencing between a topic marked with ba and the con- 
tent of a ki-clause, it seems that the marking of a non-subject entity with ba, 
allows for one of the other arguments to be extraposed to a postverbal position, 
as is the case in (110) and (111). Although (110) corresponds to a passive construc- 
tion in English, it is not passive in Palula, which is seen in the otherwise regular 
ergative case marking of the extraposed agent subject. The exact information 
status of the extraposed argument is a matter for further research. 


(110) islaadm ba atil-i hin-i gabartut-ii_ putr-d6om 
Islam top bring.pFv-F be.pRs-F Gabaroot-GEN son-PL.OBL 
‘It is Gabaroot’s sons who brought Islam [here]? (A:ASH054) 


(111) deeuliyhai | dakbhroo ba tii phrayil-u saaw-a the 
Dir come.cv one brother Top 3sG.oBL send.PFV-MSG Sau-OBL to 


“When he had come to Dir, there was one brother that he sent to Sau.’ 
(A:ASH036-7) 


Switch-topic marked entities are by no means confined to participants in the 
clause or even noun phrases. Almost any word or phrase can be highlighted and 
brought to the foreground by ba: a noun modifier, as in (112) and (115), an adver- 
bial (113) or a locative expression (114). 
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15 Sentence modification 


(112) da kuri jaba wee teenii bijéel-i dhi-a tasii heensil-im 
IDEF woman grass in REFL several-F daughter-PL 38G.GEN stay.PFV-FPL 
de ada phaluur-uba putr de 
PST IDEF single-MsG Top son be.PST 


> 


‘A woman had with her on the lawn all her daughters and a single son. 
(A:BRE001) 


(113) tipaba ma kanaa_ = bh-tum 
now TOP 1sG.NoM like.what become-1sG 


‘Now then, what will become of me’? (A:MAA017) 
(114) diis-a ba baalbac-a kuriina tama _ th-éen de 
village-oBt Top child-pL woman.PL waiting do-3PL psT 


‘[Back] in the village, children and women were waiting’ (B:AVA218) 


(115) duu oostaaz-aadn hin-a o ¢uurbhisad ba kunaak-a hin-a 
two teacher-pL be.PRs-MpL and forty Top child-pL be.PRS-MPL 
asti iskuul 


1PL.GEN school 
‘There are two teachers, and forty children in our school’ (A:OUR011) 


This includes clauses in complex constructions. Same-subject clauses, as in 
(116)-(117), as well as different-subject clauses with adverbial functions, as in 
(118)-(119), can be marked with ba (see §14.4). 


(116) teewiz-i the ba se bhalaa-gaan ma dii seekdol-u 
amulet-pr do.cv Top DEF evil.spirit-PL 1sc.NoM from lead.out.pFv-mscG! 


‘Once he had made amulets, he saved me from these evil spirits’ 
(A:HUA131) 


(117) adaphara whai ba dama thiil-u 
halfways come.down.cv Top rest do.PFV-MSG 
‘Halfway down then, we rested’ (A:GHA057) 

(118) phootool-u ta ba ghueenti-am maniit-u ki ni 
break.PFV-MsG sUB TOP Pashtun-PL.OBL say.PFV-MSG COMP 3PL.PROX.NOM 
btid-a zinaawur xdlaka hin-a 
much-mpt wild people be.PRs-MPL 


‘After [the Ashretis had been] breaking [the beam], the Pashtuns said, 
“These people are very wild.’ (A:CHA008) 
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15.4 Switch-topicality 


(119) phedool-ii pahurta ba hukumat  xabaar 
arrive.with.PPTC-GEN after TOP government informed 
bhil-u 


become.PFV-MSG 


‘After that [they had brought it there], the government found out about 
it’ (A:GHA08) 


"Tt is not entirely clear why the verb shows singular agreement here even though the direct 


object is in the plural. 
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Sample text: Ashret dialect 


Across the Lowari Pass 


This is an account given by Muhammad Hussain, son of Noor Majid, recorded on 
23 July 2003 by Naseem Haider — instructed by the author -, in the former’s home 
in Chini in the upper Ashret Valley. Muhammad Hussain, father of four sons and 
three daughters, and the late elder of the Kuéurooteé clan, was born in 1920 and 
passed away in 2007. He served as a postman during the time of the séo! (the 
ruler of Chitral), carrying letters across the Lowari Pass between Chitral and Dir. 
Muhammad Hussain was not formally educated but spoke Pashto and Khowar. 
The narrative is a recollection of a dramatic event taking place at the Lowari Pass. 
While carrying the prime minister’s wife in a sealed carriage through the pass, 
Muhammad Hussain and his comrades were swept away by a sudden avalanche 
but managed to get out of the snow and come to the rescue of the prominent 
lady. The annotated text was previously published in Liljegren & Haider (2015b: 
131-137). The version occurring here has been revised. While that version was 
also supplied with an Arabic-based orthographic representation, that has been 
excluded here. 


(1) asaam the hukum  bhilu hukumatii ki 
asaam the huikum bhe-il-u hukumat-ii ki 
IpL.acc. to order become-PFV-MSG government-GEN COMP 
waziirazamii yaani bibi yhéendi 
waziirazam-ii yaani bibi yhéi-and-i 


prime.minister-GEN that.is wife come-PRS-F 


We were told by the government that the wife of the Prime Minster would 


be coming, 
(2) tus khaana the booi 
tus khan-a the be-ooi 


2PL.NOM mountain-OBL to g0O-IMP.PL 


and that we should therefore head to the Lowari Pass. 


1 Mehtar in Khowar. 


Sample text: Ashret dialect 


(3) be waxta be taa be bhéta bhéta bhéta 
be waxtabe-i taa be-i bhét-a bhét-a bhét-a 
1PL.NOM early go-cv there.REM go-CV sit.PFV-MPL sit.PFV-MPL sit.PFV-MPL 
bhéta 
bhét-a 
sit.PFV-MPL 


Early in the morning we went there and waited for a long time. 
(4) yaani doolai darakna_ Dhili 
yaani doolai darakna_bhe-il-i 
that.is carriage trace NEG become-PFV-F 
There was no news about the carriage. 
(5) maaxadm chin bhilu 
maaxam chin bhe-il-u 
evening darkness become-PFV-MsG 
In the evening, it became dark. 
(6) the  ghueentia ghini  phedila 
the-i ghueenti-a ghin-i phed-il-a 
do-cv Pashtun-pi take-cv arrive-PFV-MPL 
Then, finally, some Pashtuns arrived with it. 
(7) phedi asaam_ the hawaala thiilu 
phed-i asaam the hawaala the-il-u 
arrive-cv 1PL.Acc to custody do-pFrv-MsG 


They handed it over to us. 

(8) maathe mii noo de maniitu ki asii 
ma=the mii naau__ de-i maniit-u ki asti 
1sG.NOM=to 1sG.GEN name give-CV say.PFV-MSG COMP 1PL.GEN 


raajamii zimawaar_ tu 
raj-am-ii zimawaar tu 


rope-PL.OBL-GEN responsible 2sG.NOM 

They called my name and told me to take responsibility for their ropes. 
(9) be doolai na mucaa _ bhaaana 

be doolai na muéa-aa bha-an-a 

1PL.NOM Carriage NEG open-INF be.able.to-PRS-MPL 


We cannot undo [the ropes of] the carriage. 
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(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


mii maniitu ki 560 tus booi 

mii maniit-u ki su-u tus be-ooi 
1SG.GEN Say.PFV-MSG COMP good-MSG 2PL.NOM g0-IMP.PL 
I said, “That’s fine, you may leave!” 


be oora xoneeri thani da néeri_ hini xatarnaak néeri, 

be-i o6ora xoneeri thani a néeri_ hin-i xatarnaak néeri 

go-cv over.here Khoneri Quor 1pEF brook be.prs-F dangerous brook 
dhruuk 

dhrauk 

gorge 

There is on this side a brook, called Khoneri, that is a dangerous brook, or 


gorge. 


be eetaa yhoola ta hiimadl ¢chinji asaam 
be eetaa yhéi-il-a ta hiimaal Cchinj-i asaam 
1PL.NOM there.REM come-PFV-MPL SUB glacier strike-cv 1PL.Acc 
hira 
hir-a 


take.away.PFV-MPL 

When we reached there, an avalanche hit and swept us away, 
bhun aa lhadst zhayi de 

bhun a lhaast zhady-i_ de 

down.below per plain place-oBL Pst 

to a flat place below. 

se_ lhastiwee de asaam be dhariita 

se lhast-i=wée  de-i asaam be dhariit-a 

DEF plain-oBL=into give-cv 1PL.ACC 1PL.NOM remain.PFV-MPL 


We were carried away to that flat place and came to rest there. 


dhari dui hiimadal whai topa tradc de asaam 
dhar-i dui hiimaal whéi-i topa traac de-i asaam 


remaincv another glacier come.down-cv down HOST  give-Cv 1PL.ACC 
rhala gadila 

rhala gadé-il-a 

up  pull.out-PpFv-MPL 


Then another avalanche came and brought us out. 
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Sample text: Ashret dialect 


(16) rhala gadilii badd alaahirahim 
rhala gadé-il-ii baad alaahirahom 
up __ pull.out-prv-GEN after by.grace.of.God 
After coming out, by the mercy of God, 

(17) be khilaiba na de 
be khilaiba na de 
1PL.NOM alone TOP NEG PST 


we were not alone. 
(18) yaani iskoét de abdulxaaliq de 


yaani iskodt de abdulxaaliq de 
that.is scout PsT <person> PST 
A scout and Abdul Khaliq were with us, 

(19) yaani iskootii puluswaala de 
yaani iskoot-ii puluswaala de 
that.is scout-GEN police.man PST 
and so were some scouts and police. 

(20) butheé the asaam hira 
butheé the-i asa4m_hir-a 
all do-cv 1pL.acc take.away.PFV-MPL 
All of us had been swept away. 

(21) rhalda nikhdatii baadasim dhuim jaanam tas se 
rhala nikhat-ii baad asim dhuim jaéan-am tas se 
up come.out.PFV-GEN after 1PL.ERG two.OBL person-PL.OBL 3SG.ACC DEF 
hiimeelii dii dhraki gadili 
hiimaal-ii dii dhraké-i gadé-il-i 
glacier-GEN from pull-cv _pull.out-prv-F 
after getting ourselves out, two of us pulled her out of the glacier as well, 

(22) da ta ma mhaatuseén mii noo 


a ta ma mhaatuseén mii naau 
one CNTR 1sG.NOM <person>  1SG.GEN name 


One of them was me, my name is Muhammad Hussain, 
(23) da ba habibulaxadn thani miis de 


a ba_ habibulaxaan thani mée$ de 
one TOP <person> QUOT man PST 


and one was a man named Habibullah Khan, 
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(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


mari hinu xudadi tas ubaxti 

mar-i hin-u xudaai tas ubaxé-e 

die-cv be.pRs-MsG God 3sc.acc forgive-3sG 

who is dead now, may God grant him forgiveness. 

gadilii baad yaani tii asti noo coontaa 
gadé-il-ii baad yaani tii asii naau éoonta-i 
pull.out-prv-GEN after that.is 3sG.0BL 1PL.GEN name write-cv 
After we got her out she wrote down our names, 

yaani asaam inaam bi biidi  diti 

yaani asaam inaam bi biid-i_ dit-i 

that.is IpL.acc gift | sEP much-F give.PFV-F 


and gave us many gifts. 


yaani mii zueenti daureeni eeré haaladt ma baandi 
yaani mii zuaan-ii dauraan-i eeré haalaat ma baandi 
that.is Isc.GEN youth-GEN period-oBL DIsT condition 1sG.NoM on 
yhéeli 

yhéi-il-i 


come-PFV-F 


This event happened to me during my youth. 
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Sample text: Biori dialect 


A Shepherd and a Leopard 


This narrative by Haji Muhammad Atiqullah, son of Wazir, was recorded by the 
author in Drosh on 29 June 2000. Atiqullah, whose home is situated in Dhama- 
reét, the middle village of Biori, belongs to the Mulaakoor lineage. He is the 
most learned person of Biori Valley, working for many years as a school teacher 
at Drosh Higher Secondary school and later serving as headmaster of the middle 
school in his home village. Atiqullah is a poet and language promoter, and he 
takes a deep interest in all matters related to language and education. He is a flu- 
ent speaker of Pashto, Khowar, Urdu and English, and is also knowledgeable in 
Arabic and Persian. The present narrative is the account of an unnamed shepherd 
who lived long ago in Dhamareét. It is about the shepherd’s encounter with a 
karaaru, a snow leopard, while taking his flock to graze on the slopes high above 
Biori Valley. The annotated text was previously published in Liljegren & Haider 
(2015b: 182-187). The version which appears below has been revised. 


(1) muxdak zamanéee asée diise ak  bakaradl de so 
muxaak zamana-e asée dées-e ak  bakaraal de so 
before time-GEN 1pPL.GEN village-GEN IDEF shepherd pst 3MsG.NOM 
bakaara ghini saaraa the gau 
bakaara ghin-i saaraa the gau 


flock take-cv wilderness to go.PFV.MsG 
Once a long time ago in our village, there was a shepherd. He took his 
herd and went into the wilderness. 


(2) bakaara prasi phara ¢aaren de so ba téka 
bakaara_pras-i phara ¢ar-en de so ba téku-a 
herd slope-oBL along graze-3PL PST 3MSG.NOM TOP hilltop-oBL 
bhesi ba tenaam the dachii de 
bhe’-i ba tenadm the daché-e de 


sit.down-cv Top 3PL.Acc to look-3sc psT 


The goats were grazing on the slope. He was sitting on the mountain 
watching the goats. 


Sample text: Biori dialect 


(3) hati maji bhuntraak dachii ta ak Chéeli maiduuna wée 
hati maji bhintraak daché-e ta ak C¢héeli maidaan-a wée 
3SG.REM.OBL in downward look-3sc suB IDEF she.goat field-oBpL in 
duu khuraam — jhuli uthi hini 
du khur-am = jhuli uthi-i hin-i 
two foot-PL.OBL on  get.up-cv be.PRS-F 


Where he looked down, a goat stood up on two legs on the plain. 


(4) so hairan _ bhilu ki aré Chéeli duu khuraam 
so hairan  bhe-il-u ki aré ¢héeli du khur-am 
3MSG.NOM surprised become-PFV-MSG COMP DIST she.goat two foot-PL.OBL 
jhuli keé uthi hini thani 


jhuli keé uthi-i hin-i__ thani 

on why get.up-cv be.PRS-F QUOT 

He was surprised, and wondered why the goat was standing on two legs. 
(5) Suy tiinu bhe dachii ta dhayii ta  kardaaru tesée 

Suy  tiin-u bhe-i daché-e ta dhayé-e ta karaaru tesée 

good sharp-msc become-cv look-3sG suB note-3sG suB leopard 3sG.GEN 

teenti Cutim badnditesée tes hintraak raadl the ba _ tesée 

teenii Citi-m baanditesée _ tes huntraak raal the-i ba_ tesée 

REFL paw-PL by 3SG.GEN 3sG.acc upward high do-cv Top 3sG.GEN 

rat  Cuusaanu 

rat Cuusé-an-u 

blood suck-pRs-MsG 

When he looked carefully, he saw a leopard that, with the help of his paws, 

had lifted up the goat and was sucking its blood. 


(6) tii ba seerttuki thiili seeruuki theniie karaaru nikhai 
tii ba seertuki the-il-i seertuki the-anii-e karaaru nikhéi-i 
3SG.OBL TOP whistle do-prv-F whistle do-vN-GEN leopard appear-cv 
ba gau 
ba gau 


TOP g0.PFV.MSG 
He whistled. After whistling, the leopard left the goat and went away. 


(7) bhun whai se Chéeli halaal  thiili halaal the 
bhun whéi-i se ¢héeli halaal  the-il-i halaal  the-i 
down come.down-cv DEF she.goat slaughter do-prv-F slaughter do-cv 
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(8) 


(10) 


puustu ghadi so mhads puusta wee chuunu 
puustu ghadé-i so mhaas puustu-a wée chiun-u 
skin _ take.off-cv DEF.MsG.NOM meat — skin-OBL into put.down.PFV-MsG 


He came down, slaughtered the goat, skinned it, and put the meat inside 
the skin. 


Choori ba so puustu hari ba muta ak 
chooré-i ba so puustu_har-i ba mut-a = ak 
put-cv TOP DEF.MSG.NOM skin  take.away-cv TOP tree-OBL IDEF 
muta wee truu  Suungam maji so mhads 
mut-a owée traa §aang-am maji so mhaas 
tree-oBL in three branch-pLt.opL between DEF.MSG.NOM meat 
chiunu choort ba teenii bakdara ghini gdau 
éhuun-u ¢hooré-i ba teenii bakaara ghin-i gau 
put.down.PFv-MsG put-cv TOP REFL flock take-CV g0.PFV.MSG 
hintraak 

huntraak 

upwards 


He carried the skin and placed it between three branches in a tree. After 
that, he took his goats uphill. 


beé maazigarii paturaak whii dhayii 
beé maazigar-ii paturaak whéi-e dhayé-e 
after.some.time late.afternoon-GEN back come.down-3sc note-3scG 


ta kuuka se muta  jhuli phara giraana 

ta kaak-a se mut-a_ jhuli phara gir-an-a 

SUB CrOW-PL DEF tree-OBLon along turn-PRS-MPL 

When he came down after some time, in the late afternoon, he saw that 
crows were circling over the tree. 

koéd se muta  tuurie thii bataam jaana Stiinta ba 
koé se mut-a _ tuuri-e thii bat-am je-an-a siinta ba 
who DEF tree-OBL below-GEN from stone-PL.OBL hit-PRS-MPL CONDH TOP 
kuuka na_bhesai bhayaana kuuka urbhi bayaana 
kaak-a na bheS-a4i bha-an-a kaak-a_ urbhi-i be-an-a 
crow-PL NEG sit.down- be.able.to-pRs-MPL crow-PL fly-cv go-PRS-MPL 
Someone was throwing stones from under the tree, keeping the crows from 
being able to sit down and making them fly around instead. 
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Sample text: Biori dialect 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
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tesée xeaal _haré bhili ki albata = mii 
tesée xeaal haré bhe-il-i ki albata = mii 
3SG.GEN opinion 3FSG.DIST.NOM become-PFV-F COMP perhaps 1sG.GEN 
ghoostii kunaaka aré mhaasa_ the waal bhentie pandee 
ghodst-e kunaak-aaré mhaas-a the waal bhe-anii-e pandee 
house-GEN child-pL DiIsTmeat-OBLto on.guard become-vN-GEN sake 
ukhai ba aré muta  tuuri bhesina thani 
ukhéi-i ba aré mut-a_ tuuri bhes-i=hin-a thani 


come.up-CV TOP DIST tree-OBL below sit.down-cv=be.PRS-MPL QUOT 


He thought, “Perhaps my children have come up to look after the meat and 
are now sitting under the tree.”’ 


nihadara be ba dachii ta karaaru | tii tuuri 
nihdara___ be-i ba daché-e ta karaaru _ tii tuuri 
near go-cv Top. look-3sc_ suB_ leopard 3sc.oBL below 
bhesinu teenii C¢cutim de bat uchaanu 
bheS-i=hin-u teenii ¢uti-m  de-i bat —_uchi-an-u 


sit.down-Cv=be.PRS-MSG REFL paw-PL give-cv_ stone _lift-pRs-msc 


When he came near and looked, he saw the leopard sitting under the tree, 
picking up stones with its paws. 


uchi ba se  éutime zartia badndi so bat 
uchi-i ba se (¢uti-m-e zariia baandi so bat 
lift-cv TOP DEF paw-PL-GEN means by DEF.MSG.NOM stone 
huntraak chugalaanu. se kttuka se muta bhesanii the na 


huntraak chugalé-an-u se kaak-a se mut-a_ Dbheé-anii the na 
upward hurl-prRs-MSG DEF crow-PL DEF tree-OBL sit.down-vN to NEG 
uraanu 

uri-an-u 

let.go-PRS-MSG 

After picking them up, it was throwing the stones upward with the help 
of his paws, not allowing the crows to sit in the tree, 


mhaas khainii the na urdanu so bakaraal hairan 
mhaas kha-anii the na__uri-an-u so bakaraal hairan 
meat eat-vN to NEG let.go-PRS-MSG DEF.MSG.NOM shepherd surprised 


(15) 


(16) 


bhilu ki dhayé araa saa 

bhe-il-u ki dhayé-i araa saa 

become-PFV-MSG COMP note-cv there.DIsT out.of 

not allowing them to eat the meat. The shepherd was surprised when he 
saw this. 


tipa anu hati uxiadr haiwan ki haré kuuka  ba_ aré 
tipa anu hati uxiaar haiwan ki haré kaak-a_ ba aré 
now 3MSG.PROX.NOM such clever creature COMP DIST crow-PL TOP DIST 
khaan thani ba mhads khaan thani ba tipa inde yooi  waal 
kha-en thani ba mhaas kha-en thani ba tipa inde yooi waal 
eat-3PL QUOT TOP meat eat-3PL QUOT TOP now here from(?) on.guard 
pata bhe hinu 

pata bhe-i hin-u 

surely become-cv be.PRS-MSG 

“Now, this is a clever animal, guarding the tree so that the crows cannot 
eat the meat.” 


bhaarturi jeniie so karadaru. gau tii 
bhaarturi je-anii-e so karaaru gau tii 
scream beat-VN-GEN DEF.MSG.NOM leopard go.PFV.MSG 3SG.OBL 
ba bhun_ whayi ba so mhaas muti bhun 
ba bhun whéi-i ba so mhaas mut-i bhun 
TOP down come.down-cv TOP DEF.MSG.NOM meat tree-GEN below 
wheeli ba teenii ghoosta the ghini gau 

whaalé-i ba teenii ghodst-a the ghin-i gau 


take.down-cv TOP REFL house-oBL to take-cv go.PRV.MSG 


When he shouted, the leopard left. He came down and took down the meat 
from the tree and went to his house. 
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A grammar of Palula 


This grammar provides a grammatical description of Palula, an Indo- 
Aryan language of the Shina group. The language is spoken by about 
10,000 people in the Chitral district in Pakistan’s Khyber Pakhtunkhwa 
Province. This is the first extensive description of the formerly little- 
documented Palula language, and is one of only a few in-depth stud- 
ies available for languages in the extremely multilingual Hindukush- 
Karakoram region. 

The grammar is based on original fieldwork data, collected over the 
course of about ten years, commencing in 1998. It is primarily in the form 
of recorded, mainly narrative, texts, but supplemented by targeted elici- 
tation as well as notes of observed language use. All fieldwork was con- 
ducted in close collaboration with the Palula-speaking community, and a 
number of native speakers took active part in the process of data gathering, 
annotation and data management. 

The main areas covered are phonology, morphology and syntax, illus- 
trated with a large number of example items and utterances, but also a 
few selected lexical topics of some prominence have received a more de- 
tailed treatment as part of the morphosyntactic structure. Suggestions for 
further research that should be undertaken are given throughout the gram- 
mar. 

The approach is theory-informed rather than theory-driven, but an un- 
derlying functional-typological framework is assumed. Diachronic devel- 
opment is taken into account, particularly in the area of morphology, and 
comparisons with other languages and references to areal phenomena are 
included insofar as they are motivated and available. The description also 
provides a brief introduction to the speaker community and their immedi- 
ate environment. 
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